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INTRODUCTION 


On ;lie I2rti October 1B21 a young "labourer " of humble 
ori^ini ftom North London, jurt dbcharged after J short spell 
in the King's 24ib Regiment of Foot. re enlisted as » piivatc 
soldier tn the infantry of the Honourable East India Company 
His name was James Lewis and he gave till age a» 19 be '■» 
faci almost 22j. The recruiting register describes him as &’ 5" 
170 (tni-; tall, fiesh-to hi picaiolied and with haiel cyts and 
brown hair. He was sent to the Company"* barracks at Chat 
ham foe three months iraining. On the 17th January lS22, 
along with 300 other remain packed like sardines aboard the 
East India man tiuchrv f>f Alkali, he mi out on the often 
hellish atx months' sea voyage to Calcutta. It was on (lie Fate 
of it an ordinary enough beginning-repeated many thousands 
of times over in the British period of Indian history. 

But Private Lewis was not typical of the recruit* to the 
Company's army. He amused himself and the more sensitive of 
hit companion* on the voyage with hit own poeiry and draw, 
ings, he was well-educated, he spoke French and Italian flu- 
entty enough to deceive even the nationals of those countries, 
and he bad a working knowledge of Latin and classical Greek 
as well- On arrival it Calcutta he wii transferred miu the 
Bengal Artillery where his commanding officer soon had him 
at work ''arranging and depicting his too logical specimens.'' It 
is hard to believe that Lewis could have relished the mot* 
normal and tedious aspects of peacetime soldier mg-be once 
remarked that he “would nut he anybody's servant" and spent 
the rest of his life living by tb*i maxim. And active cam 
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panning, whet* it came briefly Menu to haw pleased him no 
batter. ! It was present Jt the siege of the grim J.u fortrtM of 
hharripjT near Agra and pet baps served the guns which hat* 
rcrect the breach and destroyed its reputation of invincibility 
for ever. Em n w»s not enough. Soon afterwards Lewis and a 
friend slipped away through the lines and disappeared Lino the 
far north west. It was believed among hit friends iliac he had 
committed suicide, In one tense he hud. From (hut time the 
Englishman James Lewis died and in due coat sc an American 
gentleman from Kentucky culled Charles Masson took his 
place. 1 1 was u surprisingly effective alias which lias deceived 
some historian it ever since- 

It also deceived, .1 few year* Lutet. the British officers in the 
Persian rijlf and at Tabrir and tiigdad. with whom Masson 
ttayetl during, an extended tour of Iran and Iraq in 18.JQ-31, 
These men. often scholars and bibliophiles tile mat Ives, were 
gieativ impressed by their untnuai visitor. They pets traded 
hi in - IulAiI v frit otherwise iht record would have been tost- 
tt> me down on paper an account of his remarkable solo jour, 
ney* in Sind T Afghanistan and the Patijab between 1827 and 
1830 which forms the basis of the first volume of the present 
work, What U more, they encouraged him with money and 
advice to embark on the more systematic travels and anti- 
quartan investigations in JUlm. Baluchistan and Afghanistan 
described in the second volume which carries tlm story down 
to Masson'* return to Kabul a( the end of 1832, And There, 
shabbily dressed and barefoot, 4 preen cap on hi.) (have 11 head 
and redds carded, he was spotted briefly by the keen, eyed 
British agent from a tea shop In the baud* hefoie melting 
away again into the crowd. 

Thi. moment was in many way, the symbolic end of an eta 
for Masson. The day* of carefree and impoverished vug** 
bondage under a successful .iIlis were over. In their place there 
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y&epn J new period in which this ietmrivc and rnijoriabk ftl&n 
hiitl to Uci? the iDntcqucJtcti uf his own past and of contact 
with [rrohitkun public men. In some way*. M a**ou was the 
vie link of his own success as a finder of ancient ^oins and other 
antiquities. Rath required scholarly contacts And publishing 
outlets and fund* if their full potential' was to be realized. Am! 
the time was very ripe Almost nothing was known of the 
history of the brojd sweep of land* 00 and beyond India s 
north west frontier from the rime of Atennder’f death down 
to the main Mtullm Luvaaioil* of the 12th century, The survi¬ 
ving Hindu literature wj. silent and only a mere lundhil oS the 
coins width later yielded such aitonkhingly rich evidence of 
the successive dynasties, civilization* and invasions o! northern 
Indian am! A%hairi*t*fl b$A cnme to light or been submiiied 
till any kind of edentifit examination* When Mjrson began his 
i rives; igaiio tit He had most of this until led field,, wide both in 
3 pa.ee a fid time, virtually to himswrli No wonder lie succeeded 
beyond his wildest dreams. No wonder too that he was forced 
to enlist ihe help of bn tellow-coiiTi try rate rc L On the I at jan- 
inr y S 333- the first fruitful year ol the find* ai the site ol the 
grsat Ktulutt capital at ilegtatti near Kabul isee Vd II. 
ihap.VU i he go* in touch with Colonel Henry Potting*, 
British Resident in Kuich* And from tbit in due cotm* came 
the aTT 4 iigemenE by which the Bomby Government financed 
VlaMonS fciwaielto* in return for receiving all the cairn and 
fljtieki he discovered jnd shipping them ho rate tc« Ea*t India 
House in London* Although Masson later claimed tli.it pover ty 
forced hint into a onesided arrangement against his wtll, he 
admitted ptivauly that he had no qoAtrel with Bombay. Pot 
linger him wit proved a congenial correspond*: nr *nd a loyal 
kicker ill Hu^n'f search for publicity nrul recognition in 
Europe* 

Unfortunately for Ma^on, Alghanisian in the tS.UH wj. 
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bretruling td intctitst hi-, countrymen foi re mnh f very much 
Urgei And mtffe compelling than chov: of mere tchohrrfhip, 
The happy huntinjifrcmncl ot hu ardree travels and liwesri 
gation* waa rapidly becoming a ti.ig.Kily sensitive pul inch I and 
strategic middle-ground between two e a pan ding European 
empires* Britain In this decide esperimeed the first of those 
tmerminmr hours of feverish ru&sophahia which arc such a 
pimdlng feature of her history in the ] $i\% ocutury. Impelled 
by ti. the led inn Covet nment embarked step by step an a 
series qf escalating pre-emptive responses to the believed 
Russian threat which eventually in 1839 brought a British 
army into Afghani start and. In tome way*, destroyed tor ever 
the world Mjugh knew and described in thevr volumes. At 
fhh Time the chief British listening-post for all that went on in 
the north-wesc wit at Ludhiana on the Sutlej* Its Political 
Agent. Captain Claude Wade., was already paying attention 10 
development* in Afghanistan when Iub agent on that taw 
winter day in Utc 1832 spotted Masson in the Kabul bazaar. 
The value ot a man with Im opportunities for acquiring on-tlie- 
gpot potiti.ial iqfqrmjtion was sell:-evident, And so ii wai that 
at about the wine lime ah Mirsstin opened his correspondence 
with Pottingei on rhe other side of the 514 b--continent. Wade 
was reporting to his faraway superiors at Calcutta the little he 
knew of the lypjcu Mjurtr.m and announcing his intention to 
find out a good deal more, Hh opportunity came early in 1834 
when J3f. Ccrard, Burncs' companion on his ^mi-official Intel 
lignite# journey cq Bokhara, returned to Ludhiana, Cetard’s 
journey gave him * unique? opportunity to talk tn the French 
officers at Labote who had known Lewis iqon after hit deser¬ 
tion and co the British officerr in the Middle East with whom 
he stayed a few years later. Gy comparing this informal ion 
with what he learned from Masson himself in Kabul in No¬ 
vember 1833 (he meeting h mentioned Vq|. Ill, p, 172), and 
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with what. W..Jc had managed Co acquire Al Ludhiana, he wn 
able to blow MassonS alim wide open, The uiaiuihing di*- 
covery that Masson h ld hiphly educated and muL-h -supenor e™ 
the pecicnl level of racial acquisition" ww i itsert private iol- 
J j c ’ r ajii) j deserter did nut ■ ha lie Gerard's 1 ,-tith itl him. Bxit it 
did* as he pointed cm, after 4 heJvcn&eEti opportunity to put 
Maison firmly in the Government'* debt; "Snell an Inch 
vidua h * . wfios-c owei peculiar porttno hitherto chequered and 
cramped by poverty, would be too deeply dependant upon the 
sourer that offered ki hands nf amnesty and -lid, mu to be 
eager 10 fulfil whatever conuderaTinm might be ^ingested/ 
Wjdc wasted no time, Without even waiting for approval from 
Calcutta he niiide hi* opening move-an tnaocem enough letter 
mentioning only Matson 1 * jntiquitUfl rematches and offering 
help and money. Slur j- mon as he had approval to advance 
Masson mocici and the news that the Governor-General Iti- 
(e ruled iu recommend him to London fur a tree pardon, Wade 
bc^an to come to the point in bu third Setter to Masson At the 
end of June 1834. [.ike marty uniubllc men, he was tree with 
hU italics. I wuli T he wrote, to br able to bring to the Cover' 
nor-*lei>etaT* attention 

the impnrtaELt service* you may render so ilir Government irr your 
present oluatioii. \ Err I iijittni Eh#! Hit L^jldslilp wUI dpOW y^w 
eiwry uJttKliirftlljtMt th*i j J" his pt.wrt iu [nave hi* ienii of vtuii 
iHcrili. I Ihi ryr.it IfCtGranf of the catcurnitancci tbit first lead ymi If. 
«siE the emminrs wbl*;h arc rirtw ihv object itE your atimtlmi. jnd 
tlfcr novelty of Eh. tnt'orm ition which vma f44l impact jHihVU 
aih cilinubl* tunny npLonly of beiliduifl( Jtoe iricutilk wodd 

but of Uying l diim on tl» yfaiitude of your country which 1 mi 

lure ro fay a Eli nSt pHU tHUUJTittd 

Anyone rending Marion 1 * subsequent writings about the 
thraldom in which l hud been kept since I&3S 1 Volume 1IL 
p. 4 t >3- would a«ume that he wu somehow forced into 
government service against his wilt. On the caritrjuy, hi* reply 
to Wade on the 30th September 1834 was an open acceptance 
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o i tliu invitation to supply th* indian jDovcmmunl with politi¬ 
cal informndon anJ to prove it he enclosed with hi* letter j 
finable jnd peueprive analytic u\ the political situation. In 
January 3 B3S he wji restored to the Company k payroll w ith j 
regular sjbrv of K$. 250 a month us British newswmer in 
Kabul and the royal warrant of free pardon followed a few 
months after ihm. Hm so, Wommattly. did some kit doit 
able £OftKWenc» which Masson had simply not foreseen. His 
former Aigturt friends not uttnatutiUy regarded hint with new 
5 Ubpic ion, hi* sources uf Information dried up, and iti pkcc ul 
the relative security in which lie had moved freely *bttut the 
country, he now hud to contend with a new son of danger 
iliujtrated by the icvctt assassination attempts which look 
place on his life in fhr nfim three yean. Moreover, as Anglo- 
Afghan relations slid toward* the open breach of 1818, Masson 
found himself kw and kss free to pursue hi* Tewarehe* and 
more and mose entangled with the politics—and dir iJ PolSti 
culi°—he deleted congenial and mainly jnltcpurian 

Ecbtionship with Pottmger wo* all bur destroyed by Wade and 
thereby caused Masson much distress. Indeed in Febru- 
ary 1850 hr -cm off hk rcngrulioTi to Wide, only io withdraw 
it again when Wade, none tw tactfully a* uiUih, reminded him 
in one o( his heavily underscored letters thas he had incurred 
i obJ^tio^ to the government which has) established 
"vhiir*t$ n on him. It this episode whii.ii doubtless en- 
c out aged to belirvr F uT pic lend, that he was forced into 

official service against hi-. walL It also Jest toyed any remaining 
.:ot diaELty in hi> relationship with Wide who scenic to have 
retaliated by petty ccprisak against Masson inch as delaying hk 
salary' and mail. Masson** transfer to flume* 1 authority in 
October 18.17 soon afttf that officer arrived on his mission to 
Kabul was only a slight improvement. Ji is dear that by this 
rime the long years of poverty f IwJlhip and travel were be- 
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ginning to catch up with Masson, and hi* health was failing 
fait. Ektrne*. like million every othe< British offices a i rlib 
lime, had a lujsh regard lot Mjjsin -ml. it u deal trom mutu' 
revealing scraps of paper among the pa per s< ttcifci) 

him personally with great kindness while he was in Kabul. 
But hit handling. Of iimdiandltag, of hb negotiation* with the 
Afghans w:is certainly nut u I ciliated to improve Masson ^ 
peace of mind. Event uni] y with relations at breaking-point in 
May 1838, Masson hiid no choice for his own *afec\ but to 
leave with hurries' party atul turn his hack on the Land he bad 
come to know to well. He never returned. 

What happened next is described, accurately enough if rtic 
biuernfsi is disc named, su Volume i!k pp- 484—96- Masson al 
Iasi icettLd down In the cold wear her of 1839^40 at Kane hi to 
work on an tarly draft of whai eventually became the present 
work. It W 4 i not his first attempt. In 1836 he had put together 
a three part w^rk minuting of a memoir lui his excavation of 
the stupas near Jalalabad, a paper on Im Inara Newly fruitful 
three year:, at ik-gram. and something he tilled 'Humble* in 
Virioui pant of Central Asia/ which he hoped wuuld imereti a 
London publisher and help uippoft Im widowed mother. In 
the event, flic second of these was published separately in the 
journal of the Asiatic $ octety of Rental The first formed the 
basis of 4 paper which he re wrote in 1839 lit response to 
an invitation by the Librarian o\ the Company'* library in 
London, Horace Wilson. He had persuaded the Directors to 
sponsor a limited edition of a woA under h\% editorship 
to be devoted mainly w the Ma±*on coins steadily accumti- 
laring at East India House. What was left—ihe Rjmblti — 
were te-worked, together with much of the acid ciimnieivtt 
about persons ..mJ policies which .idorn the present fesi, mro a 
two volume wmk dedicated to Poiiinpr. The macetiul in the 
pre^em Volume I was omitted. Porringer told Mduonh mother 


when he returned to England wkh tliii manust-T-ip! in lb4fl 
chut be "found is very difficult to soothe hk [Mimon's] mind" 
of hia grievances. He also found it difficult to gee the work 
published a* a rettiLl, js Mi^yn hint* in Volume III, p 406 
Tltr doyen of the London publishers of A*iari travel wai lohn 
Murray, bui he after a lengthy and embarrassing delay rejected 
it and then later was persuaded to take it up agjin on con¬ 
dition l\m the offensive personal references were etui am, 
Pottinger explained why in Masson tn July I I : 

Seine * 1 f rhe '■ripeetabSc k*H »lutrtttTi in England will publish imy 
WfltJt JciEt tfifit *Mft* rwi J ansm*Jvoting yn pitblk men n r mea mrcs. 
1’hcv justly say that ihal I*, the duty o{ hi* daify r , eil ^ that 
lurh crkfcjsml are quire Ollt of place in boolu of travels nr pi»t 
tn nuf iwrtd Urn. 

Matron was in no mood to jjttee tor 6y the time this letter 
reached him lie hid had hii latest and most unpleasant espr 
tkmce is fhe hinds of Indian political officer*, hinted at in 
Volume HL p. 14?. Masson hid left Karachi, hoping to return 
co Afghanistan in May 1540. but he pit no further than Kiln 
where he wai first crated badly by the Brttiih representative, 
ireuEeriiiiu t.nvediy, then robbed aid beaten up and finally 
berime involved m the Kitat insurrection against the Erirkh 
and was captured with Lovcday an „ homage. On |iuring 
himself to ibe Brickh political officer at Quetta to secure the 
releite of the unfortunate Loved ay, he was promptly thrown 
into jsaol on suspicion of being a spy and held without trial or 
justification wmi! January UWl Mucnaghten, the man who 
ircared htisinu so miensittveljr In 1S38 and wai now British 
Envoy h Afghanistan, refused to order Mj release, What is 
more, the Indian Governmenl subsequently refused to pay 
Misson any compensation despite an independent enquiry 
which proved him to be entirely innocent. No wonder he re¬ 
fused to allow his manuscript to be pruned in 1841, What hr 
did instead on his return to London hi March I842 h seething 


with very understandable bitter nesi it Hm grievance*, wj\ to 
re-cast hli narratives into theii present foop by adding the 
pre-1830 material in the present first volume, WSicchicr he u i 
(.he same time strength etieii ilit billerneas o T b i remarks j bo Lit 
the individuals whom he believe*! to have wronged him b uir 
known but very prtibbEc. The Kilat apintnen were wvd 
for i leprilt volume published in 1843. By thru M&siton had 
the total failure of the Whigi' Afghan pulley in in unprece¬ 
dented military disaster as griit to hit v«ry Tory mil! at well. 

It would be pleasant lo fecofd that after these biller expe¬ 
rience. and the purgative effect of dipping Ihp pen so deeply in 
gall. Mslssoo entered a tranquil jnd sutceaiful middle age and 
found fulfil meni Peril a ps mi the most personal level he did. 
Hb poems reveal rh_Lt Fic was far mote vulnerable to 'rhe sea 
tv the c_mi[ dinp^jf 4ty usage put ir than hli critical references 
to Bumei* behaviour *er Volume 111. p. 453,' would £uggr*ti 
There arc plenty of hint's elsewhere in the present volumes too, 
.Sometime iftcr his terml to England, ;md probably very soon 
afterward*, he married Mary A line Kilby, * yOiuigghl in her 
reen> or early twenties, and by hci had at Icait two children. 
One hopes- thiir their fimfly llfe t lived ji a series of different 
addresses in North London, mainly in renred i^ommcHhitiaii 
and per per m Sly short nit money, wxi happy. It i certain 
from the term* hung scrape? of evidence chat his professional life 
waa uoc. On the contrary it appears to have been soured by * 
i nnLini 3 .il and never entirely succeed struggle for recognition 
and fot justice. And jc the end of the day, riot lung before hb 
death, he wm« nthci paihctkaEy trying to recapture the 
golden years and return to his travel* and researches in Afghan 
1st an, His major carget of course was the East India Company. 
Fro in the moment he returned to England he demanded I Inin 
daj competuaiinn. not only for hb scandalouslv itn[ust treat 
mem at Quetta but also for what lie described in one Jettcf as 
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"tile trifling turn* doled out to me on account of ihr re¬ 
searches 4 net antiquities collected in Afghanistan." These surm, 
he argued, barely covered hit expenses and left no thing ai 
lecompcnse Tor reven years of toil, as a result of which the 
Company's library had pined what at the rime wj{ undoubt¬ 
edly ihe finest collection of its kind in the world, Masson had 
ccruinly made a bad Eurgain for "even considered in a pe¬ 
cuniary view alone the collection i% worth modi more than the 
sum which it hat cast/' l"he words Ate not MassoiT* bin those 
of l^ofesscvt Horace Wilson who jv Company Librarian, San- 
tlcritixt -.ltd orient 4 !ut was always the determining voice in 
j messing the aumi lo he paid 10 Masson, Much of the latter's 
animus was reserved for Wilson and not only for his parsimony 
cither. More serious, Masson hSieved that Wilson had deceived 
lum ovet his editing of.btamj .■■Iiitu/u.i in l£4 I , ill* MimfOuoiu 
official publication intended io rev^l to The world Mason's 
collections* researches and drawings and put him, in Pottim 
gcr's wwdi, “at the top of all the ifltifuirijuu ot 
Intfcaui, the bouk appeared M^iku'v with Masson, nouvhli- 
u an ding the generous thingi said about him in the rest, merely 
as on-ihc-*pm researcher and as die contributor of one 
chapter. There it no doubt, to put ii very mildly indeed, that 
Wilson was unfair in some of hit literary actiritie^ a* one of 
Masion't fr Linds had warned him *t the time. Indeed, *ome 
revenr tcholanhip would suggest that Wilson was ilipshod, un' 
sc-nipuldMs and even downright dishonest as well. ‘'Treachery" 
w-m Masson'i word for Wilion's treatment oE him in this mat 
ier. ftui then poor Matuin wai always seinfrive to what he 
regarded as treachery. In 184 3. tot example, he seems 10 have 
been engaged tn ihc hopeless task of trying to extract from his 
publishet a higher lee than originally agreed because he had 
fitted for lest than the going rate. U is (he siory of the coins 
Al over Again 4 ltd Et ^ tided, as most of hi. Other jl uvines in 
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rhcsc years ettded T in i'asture, He tailed ro extras from fhe 
Coni pa uy the full com pcrtsaiton he demanded or even A\ she 
copper tnim that were right iully hb; he tailed to sell wliat 
coins he had to Foreign museum a- 01 iiutiiutfcini; he i ailed to 
persuade the Austrian government co finance any further tc- 
muivIvei; lie Failed ia unmount the major Iqss of hla papers in 
KjLie and neva produced the illustrated mull I^ohmit-d 
magitwn he was working, on in these year* not even to 

complete ii hal finished novel Apart from a book oC inter 
citing bui awful vmt, some contribution* to the learned jour¬ 
nals arid a batter article In one of the reviews, there ia very 
little to show tor these years of failure. Miston died ap the end 
of 1 853 just before the outbreak of the Crimean Wat, Hia 
widow was given by the Company a donation oi £ 100 m Lieu 
of the small pemdem her husband has! been receiving since 
184 SJh When she died T still m her tweqtin, only three ye*rs 
luet, the Direciors paid a further sum io the guardian of 
MassunS impovci bhed iml qtyluticj children In return for mr 
deposit of his surviving papers, drawing' ami .nini in the Li¬ 
brary. How it would liave galled Masson to know that his work 
was in the custody of the Company and the haled ^Vsison and 
that the Librarian had assessed its value at 110th 

\i is not quite so co assess the hiiiorieal ii^nilicMicc 

and achievements ot Janies Lewis dJuij L-diai les Masson. Indeed 

that dm and the double life it represents reflects a deep 
dichuEoioy m his implex m^ke-llfh the one hand, 'here is 
Jjitics t.ewLs, the labouring son ol a London ainsan, the pxi 
Vate soldier and deserter, tbt impovetsshed vagabond living 
rough and dangerously. the unsociable toner, eontempctious os 
locicry and the ambition mert who jtitled *« place and 
power within it, On the other is Charles Masson—the educated. 
seniMvc and mult ding ujlI traveller, admired and liked by al¬ 
most emy senior British official who met him H Author. poet* 
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4rtk b ^cirurtbuiof io learned journal* and correspondent ol 
savants. he hid the political acumen not only to write for 
Wade some brill burly perceptive analyse* of cpntHPjKxraiy 
Afghan lift but eu be seriously considered for political office 
by Lord Auckland, by Sir Henry Fane and taler by Colonel 
Stacy in Kalai. It b Impouih le to categome Masson. Thai b one 
reason why the early Victorian woetd hr inhabited in hh brer 
year* with ka rntlkary jud political hi n archie* r it* Hh cuuttex- 
ionf ami social barrtai, found it so difficult to accommodate 
such an origin*] mufti as hr. Thu would have been true even had 
he been prepared to tieat "the ayjlem” wills the ordinary cour¬ 
tesies. But the we!hr pf bitterness in him were too deep* and 
heir perhaps is another consequence of rhe i e |i-to n trader tory 
tensions within his own personality and illc-stylc, Neither 
Ignorant enough 10 make a good private soldier, nor xmbitioui 
and confoinibg enough to ns a he a career in the political 
branch,. nor educated enough to do just tee to hii own anti¬ 
quarian discoveries* he inhabited the periphery of all these 
worlds, Forever seeking a role and never finding one. The te suit 
was perpetual insecurity and hence ru so rue way 1 the unre- 
strained and often unfau hit ter ness with which Ire attacked 
what he called in one of hi* unpublished papers ’ pudding 
headed Political Agents -rut jrbbiary Envoys and Ministers/' 
He might have addtnl Governors4 General and Cabinet Ministers 
too. Mason wa? not insane nor unbalanced by years oi IcmtLi- 
no» and the burden ol a guilty conscience ai one historian has 
>mmined. Bui one thing about him is beyond argument, By his 
ravage personal attacks on highly'placed individuals he nut 
only destroyed his own content pot ary prospects and credi¬ 
bility but much of bis posthumous- reputation as well. 

Hr- reputation »> what? To contemporaries and the linlc 
world of scholarship today he tspctf exc etttnre * numbmatbti 
Even today, almost a century and a half Later, *amc of the 
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coin* in hh collection arc literally unique and if discover eel 
now would be suspected as f*t«- HU collection of coins, 
ranging over 15 centuries p was imsur pmed *t a time when 
they were proving In the hands of ichofcars to be an unprecc 
demly effective tool for d I urn uniting the darkness of post- 
Alrxandrinc chronology. Blit Matson, cue off hftM Libraries 
and other scholars; and deficient in the necessary Einguisrit 
skills, wai only Me to jyggest pointers so the solution of 
problems which had mainly to be left to others, !( is much tl«e 
sari so with hU Jrehacohjgacal work. He was ^ertairdv not a 
aide tomb-rubber like bis contemporary Martin Honigberger, 
but much of hit theorising about the iigtiificancc of his fmJs 
was cither superficial ot completely erroneous, Once again, It 
l> as collector that he U important. Some ol his findi aie 
unique 4iul in other easc.i important bccjruse the inscriptions 
and objects he recorded have fince been irretrievably lost. With 
the resources and rime and knowledge at his disposal he did all 
thwl any man could. Indeed ir it a tribute to hU intuitive skilb 
drat he those to concentrate on three of the sites-harnlan,. 
fkgram and Hstddj-which have yielded some of the most 
remarkable objects of the ancient world fuund this century 
and turned the modest Kabul Museum into an astonishing 
treasure-house. Masson conducted the irconnaissancc and u 
wnji all the more valuable be* an« he enjoyed opportunities in 
the pre-Afghan War period which were not available again to 
Western scholars until Afghanis!an gained its lull independence 
nearly a century later Hu coin ami antiquartiti collections 
remained m the possession, ol the India Office until iH^t) ^nd 
are now divided between the Department of Coins and Medals 
ami of Oriental Antiquities at the British Museum, Ihc shore- 
Age of space there is unfortunately *o acute dial they are nor 
At present on display , 

Mahan's contribution to geography wss more po ego rial 
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iban m.~ttLdl_ Although liifi field-books. mutfi and be.iring* con 
tamed much tiiJt was novel, thr maps of' the Afghan war period 
were constructed without them and omitted much which had 
to be rediscovered later in the century, Hia drawings, more 
archie e-etui J. ilian irtutic, *!c important precisely (or that 
reason and contain a detailed record of much flue ha» linte 
disappearcd. But the real significance of Charles Masson lies 
ju*t where it can be sampled and experienced by r&Jifetf of the 
present volume*. They contain n record of lib best yean when, 
with immense courage ami fortitude and despite ill the 
danger* of disease and the knife, he travelled alone in what was 
in many ways virtually a t^rra The brilliant detect ivt 

work of Eiphiiistooe Prshaw^r in I80B—09 had created j 
ilieuretiral framework for all subsequent knowledge ahoui 
modern Afghanistan and Moot ct o f c And Borne a with their 
part set in the 1820s and 1830s had travelled d cross it. But 
Matson travelled in ic -usually pcflttllui and often alone—anil 
thereby gained a unique insight inlu Alihan life, .vuual. econo 
sn ic and political, denied to all of ihem. It is the modern 
libiori.ni of Afghanistan in these year*, even mote than hit 
colleague comvMied with ancient Afghanistan, who ii moat in 
debt to Masson. The |-k> 1 it i c. a I historian m particular, concerned 
with the policies and personality which led to the unneces 
ury hriit Afghan war. ia only recently con ling to undent am] 
the essential ^undnn> of views behind the distorting 

Ien••- ot hit comiitve bitterness. It h a* ati accurate md percep¬ 
tive observer ot the Af ghan scene ibr Masson will be remem 
bered. uniquely placed just at that moment in Ernie when 
Afghanistan was first thrust by rival western imperialism! oul 
of 1 he middle ages and into the modern world. And therein lies 
the importance of these three volumes 

In the summer of 19JO in the golden^grccn valley of 
Damian the members ot the French aEcliacologii/aJ mission* 
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enuippfiii with dJ ibe pjrjplicnijMa ot niudtrn irivc«tgarton 
Sll cK + n scaling ladders., photographic equipment -nd light** 
reached ine Eaves known E’rroup J(H Ktgh t>n the tritnnbiit^ 
Aiff above and to the well of the Great huddha (iUtfftraifid in 
Volume ll t opposite p. 3 fM And there on the back wall oi s 
cave they discovered evident e lhai Clmlei Mjj*ob Ii u d been 
tfitrfi i century before rheriii It tan itill be seen faintly pen¬ 
cilled in ilia neat bund and hilfbiddeft, beneath mote recent 
graffiti: 

M iny font dm htyh MHioatch [car*) raptaie 

Kniiw. Chsrlei tiitten h*i been here fcnfdtc- 
Apart from h» writing ami tux oHcttkmi at the Btituh 
Museum, there is no known monument to the life and work of 
Charles Maisuii r Wbji becscT substitute th*n thw two lines* 
breathiii^ the tadepefidelite and pugnacity of she man and set 
high above that remote emerald valley in the ira of tawny 
mountain and desert in which he w» once so very much at 
home. 


G.J. Alder 
University of Reading 


NOTES FOR FURTHER READING 


Thii introduction ha* been based mainly on ihe Matson 
Fapet* and the official military, political and seem records at 
the India Office Library. London, There is mo known portrait 
of Missoni not any really satisfactory biographical m \count of 
hifiL The best, though not free from errors of detail, i* Jnhnr 
ton 1 * inirodimtion to his annotated handitar of the Masson 
Papers in G, R, Kaye and E, H* Johnston, Jiidiii Ojfjftc* Library. 

Clatahtfm' t*J ?ifdit\tScripU in European Lina^fi— Nim** 4 Hit 

MUi^Uupmtohj VoL 31 K Part 11, UmW, 1937), pp. 1272-R2. 
He drew sotne of his material From F. E. Kocs, "New Light on 
Charles Muson,' 1 The Indian Antiq$iary M t*2. [Dec. t933l* 
pp. 221 -3. The truth about Masson's background was redii 
coveted by C- Grey and H. L. O. Garrett, Buropeim \di*fn 
inter i of Northern India 1785 to t$4V (Lahore, (929) K 
pp. I?fi 2111 but wac unknown to So Thomas Holdich when 
he irude his remarkable attempt to rescue Masson from ob 
livbn i und« the title ,J American Exploration” 1 in h\± 7%e 
Gatet of India ( London, I9lfj;. pp, U * arid 344 -410.01 
Matron'* own published work the most hjiportam in his Nar¬ 
rative of a /ounifV to Kdhtt (London, 1843) # and his chapter 
and tirawiEgs in H. H. Wilson’. {sunul \nliqiu £ dv^ optive 
account of the fftlfrfiiirrrt und Gohu of 4fgJvtttfttan Lon- 
don. 1041 , pp, 55- I I ft- His hook of VCrse, lull of interesting! 
autohiofltaphicjl sidelight* but awful as poetry L is Leg^tuht of 
I hr \ fehan Ccmrttrirf London, I g4@ ; An ahtiust complete 
and accurate list ul Mjuou'i periodical and Ot^afidnal puhli 
cations is given in Kaye and Johnston, op. dt. f pp, 1279—SO.. 
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An uncorccctcJ version of his 1827-.50 narratives and 
memoirs in the records of the Bombay Government was pub¬ 
lished lit G. W. Forrest, $elfxtiom from the Tntvwh jhJ f&ur- 
iWr prctcnrvd in ihr Romhty Strtfrrtari&t Bombay . 3 40i\ , 
pp 103-87, and can be compared with Mattson)* rev bed ver¬ 
sion which filled the whole of the Sept,-Nov. I 84n numbs 
VuLV i of the Transactions of the Bombay Geographical 
So defy, pp r I —19&. For Matron's drawings* M. At diet, 
British PraH'm<ni in the indit Office Library [2 voti*, Lon 
don, 1969). 1, pp. 248-55 tind Planet It 6—7 The reaction qI 
the tontsmporsry learned world lu M.ijtan'i ii Limisiriati c arid 
antiquarian disco verici can be tflmi conveniently studied In 
chap. \ of Arfcni i Anrf^tti jud by using the exceSlenr index in 
Vol. II of <rd. E. Thomas* tssoys on Indian Antiquities ., oj 
the Life James Prinsep 2 vol.. London, 1858). The lets 
friendly reaction of "the system* 1 to hfi personal remark* is 
exemplified in fhe Cdfruru Review, Vol- II 1844 in the ir 
views beginning on pp. 209, 143 and 469 atid ibid . XI, 223. 
A ee jrfjftmn of t hr rrLa rtg nliir relation imp between .Vbissan, 
Wade ami Poltillger i* in E. K. Kap&dia, llte Diplomatic * tree* 
of Sir CJkiWrs liWr (tmpubl. \L A. . thuts, Lund cm, 1938 , 
pp. 432-40. The two We modern rroulmenH of the Afghan 
War -J, A. Norm, The Frr.rf Afghan War, f£J£=42 -Caim 
bridge. 1967 and M, E, Yapp, British Policy in Central Asia 
1&3Q—4} nnpuhl Ph. D, thesis, London. 1959, rAe different 
views of Mjs son's evidence. He U- of course, also referred to in 
i run y of the contemporary or near --con temporal^ narratives 
and historic* of the war . 
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PREFACE. 


It is hopt’d (hat the melancholy intend con¬ 
ferred by events upon the countries bordering on 
the Indus, may justify the publication of these 
Volumes, 

Should the information afforded increase the 
stock of knowledge already possessed, my lalwuwr 
may prove neither ill-timed nor unprofitable. Ac¬ 
count* of several of the journeys, flic., performed 
prior to 1831, differing iri no essential manner from 
those now given, found their way to the govern¬ 
ment-offices both in India and England. In the 
course of the work I have expressed regret that 
this should have been the cose, but only under the 
apprehension that they may have been made to 
subserve the interested schemes of artful and de¬ 
signing men,—n purpose for which most certainly 
they were never written. 

The late Sir Alexander Bumcs, in a letter of 9th 
March, 1830, wrote to me:—-“For some years post 
I have often crossed your path and I have never 
done so without finding the impressions which E 
had imbibed regarding your talents, your honour, 
and your zeal strengthened." f quote this passage 
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merely to show that while Sir Alexander could 
privately acknowledge that lie had H often crossed 
my path, &!*„" he found it inconvenient ns regard- 
ed his p ret fusions publicly to avow 60 much; 
and I am in possession of u letter from England, 
informing mo that my papers were considered 
valuable at the India House, as “corroborating the 
accuracy of Captain Bumes' statements.” Jt will 
he semi that I was guiltless of the wild projects 
which would scorn from the first to have possessed 
the mind of that unfortunate officer, and wlilch he 
was mainly instrument id in forcing the Government 
to attempt, however notoriously the results have 
beoti disastrous to it and fatal to himself. 

In the concluding chapters of the third volume, 

1 have slightly noticed the comm trend mission of 
Captain Duma* in 1837-CR J hove, perhaps, said 
enough to convey an idea of it: it would have been 
|>ain fid to hove said more. The late Dr- Lord 
was commissioned by Lord Auckland to write a 
history of it. To have glossed over so flagrant a 
failure probably exceeded his ability, and tlm 
task undertaken with temerity was abandoned hi 
despair. 

1 have also alluded to the honour done me by 
Sir John Hothouse in enrolling mo amongst the 
defenders of Lord Auckland’s policy. In declining 
the honour, T trust I have, although briefly, »til| 
sufficiently, shown that 1 am not entitled to it. I 
wrote the few remarks T made on this subject with 
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thu 9f*«cb of Sit John, as it npjwarcd in the '* Times,” 
1>ofore me. 1 have now the published speech, which 
from the very circumstance of its Wing - published, 
T presume the ex-minister to be proud of. In the 
"Times” I am quoted as having written: "In the 
recent efforts of Shah Sdjaii there is little doubt 
but that if a single British officer had gone with 
him, as a men* reporter of hi* proceedings to tlm 
(h tremor-general, his simple appearance would have 
sufficed for the Shah's re-establishment." Then* is 
no doubt that these observations were made by me 
in 1 S35 or 1830 on some occasion, and that they 
could not have been imagined by the “Time's" re- 
[Hirter; therefore it may he supposed they were 
quoted by Sir John Ilobhonse, although they are 
omitted in the published version of the speech. 

It was the general opinion in Kabul that if a 
single British officer bad accompanied the Shiih in 
1834, that he would haw been successful—and I 
could understand that there was truth in it, A 
single British officer might have done as much in 
1838; and l question whether, if Sir Alexander 
Domes had Iteen entrusted with the Shah's restora¬ 
tion, he would have been accompanied with more 
than the regiment or two which he considered neces¬ 
sary: but when Mr. Secretary .Macnaghten became 
inspired bv the desire to acquire renown and to 
luxuriate in Kabul, the extensive armament was 
decided upon, which was utterly unnecessary, and 
which has conduced to the subsequent mischief as 
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much as the incapacity of those directing it—for in 
the hands of abler men it might have also proved 
a fatal experiment. 

I may here controvert the opinion many enter- 
tain that. Shah Sujah vu unpopular with his Af¬ 
ghans, Hie career proves that lie was not. Re¬ 
peatedly, with scanty funds and resources, lie has 
been able to collect thousands wound him, and, 
although from his irresolution generalIv unsuccess¬ 
ful, lie never lost this power until the British dc 
strayed: it tor him. In the misfortunes the re¬ 
membrance of which still excites our horror, there 
was no one more to in* pitied than the Shah, for 
no man could be placed in a more critical or emu- 
promised situation. Before leaving Fenwpilr, be 
remarked that he was eonudou* that lie should ac¬ 
quire a ■* hud mini , M a bad name for ever, but that 
be should again see Kabul. There was no reason 
tliat the exiled prince should have lost Ida re¬ 
putation, A tittgie British officer, or even a regi¬ 
ment or two might not have injured it. The envoy 
and minister and his bust ruined it. The Afghans 
had no objections to the match, they disliked the 
manner of wooing. 

Mven after the entry of the Shah into Kabul, 
had the army retired agreeably to the Simla pro¬ 
clamation, he might still have reigned there; but 
this did not consist with the view* of the govern¬ 
ment from that time revealed.—It was found re¬ 
quisite to remain in order to keep him on the 
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throne. Had he dared, he would have deprecated 
smcli aid. 

Misfortune naturally excites compassion, and this 
has been shown to Host Mahomed Khan, who, 
strangely enough, in opposition to the Shah has 
been supposed to have lie on popular—vet he was 
not. Abandoned by his iirmy at Arghuiuli, he be¬ 
came without a struggle a fugitive. When it was 
found that the British troops did not retire, nud dis¬ 
satisfaction as the consequence spread amongst the 
people of tho country, ho sought to profit by it, 
and presented himself at ] Jam mu—for what? to be 
repulsed mid then deserted by his allies. Again 
ho showed himself in the Kobistiiii, but only to 
surrender. 

In Sir John llobhouse's published speech my 
opinions are cited as brought forward by .Sir Claude 
Wade, i believe- if would lie impossible for the 
latter Individual to act in a straightforward manner. 
He might otherwise have stated that such opinion* 
were given in I*3o or 1*36, ami might not be 
applicable to the state of things in 1838. How¬ 
ever, Sir John I tollhouse was in posse&ioii of my 
own recommendation, written in reply to Mr. Secre¬ 
tary Mocnaghtcn, that Shih Snjuli should be re¬ 
stored, hut he forbore to notice it, bwause* perhaps, 
there was no allusion to the designs of Persia and 
Russia therein, and that the restoration was urged 
for tho purpose of sparing expense and /<x« of Ufa 
not of occasioning both the one and the other. 
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In mj remarks on llit* mission of Captain Baines, 
t have endeavoured to show that the primary cause 
of its failure, was the neglect of the Pesli a wer ques¬ 
tion. i never had hut one opinion on that subject,, 
Ln Mr. Bail lie’s speech of the 23nI of Juno, I was 
surprised to observe quoted a despoteh from Captain 
Burncs to Mr. Macimgbtcn. written only the day 
before the mission left KAluil, ami which i intro¬ 
duce here, because, while aware uf the interview al¬ 
luded to, 1 never knew whlit passed at it, more than 
that Captain Bur lies himself told me he hud re¬ 
jected every proposal made to him, [r also amply 
proven the correctness of my views, and establishes 
I should think, pretty clearly, both how easily uur 
affairs in Kabul might have been arranged, and how 
grossly Captain Bumes suffered himself to be im¬ 
posed upon from the very first—while it explains 
the meaning of alt the various stratagems put into 
play to " rouse the mitul of Sikauder Bunma.” 

“ On the 25th 1 received another visit from ftir- 
dur Meher Dil Khan who was accompanied by the 
Nawab .labor Khun, M i ran Samcc Khan, and the 
Naths of Cundahar and CAhul: the deputation was 
a formal one from both branches of the family. 
The Sinkr now informed me that the ameer had 
agreed to t&tmi&t Captain Vicoriteh — la hold no Jar- 
they communication with other powers — and to wife 
to the Shah of Persia, that he had done trilh his Mo~ 
jmUt far «rcr, The sirdars of Candahar on their 
part agreed to address the shah, recal UUaltdad, the 
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tupiii wh> had attnmpimietl Kamhnr Alt, and tit pfoo 
tium&ekes along with their brother, the ameer f entirety 
/{utter the protedimi of the British (lovemnwnt ; in re¬ 
turn fur which they claimed at its hand two tilings, 

-—Hrst. a direct promise of its good offices to tvr ta~ 
blish peace at Ptvhdteer, and an am rlioration in the 
condition of S&U&n J\fdf> timed Khdn \ am! second, 
o promise equally direct to afford them protection 
from Persia m tehaterer wJffy the Itritirh judg'd it 
heat for their iutemts, it being clearly understood that 
Candahar mu not to be aStimd to suffer injury f 

I can easily imagine that Captain Bunies would 
conceal from mr, on many accounts, the proposals 
made id ilii- interview; for assured!) I been 

aware of them, and that even at the last hour the 
chiefs hart returner I to their senses, I might have 
been spared the disagreeable tju>k of reeoinnicurl¬ 
ing iheir deposition, under the impression that they 
ohstmatch drdined any arrangement, The Burak 
Zai chiefs luivc suffered from the errors of Captain 
Humes as much as from their own. What Captain 
Bum (Hi gained we all know. 

It is to be Imped that the good sense of the 
British nation will never again jieniiit such expe¬ 
ditions as the one beyond the Influx, to he con¬ 
certed with levity, and to he conducted with reek- 
leasness; and that the experience acquired from 
disasters, may Ik* tnado beneficial in placing the 
control of Indian affairs in very different hands 
from tlioae who have #o wilfully abused the power 
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confided to them, nut! whose rashness and folly in 
[dunging the country into war* ruinous to its repu¬ 
tation may yet be punished. 

The security ami [prosperity of the Indian posses¬ 
sions are too intimately Conner ted with those of 
Great Britain, to permit that u minister or minis¬ 
ters of the crown, or a Governor-general, shall again 
endanger them, or be permitted the [power of making 
aggressive wars on trivial or imaginary pretences, 
and such wars without the consent of the Houses of 
Parliament, the sanction of the Privy Council, and, 
for aught we- know, without the knowledge of the 
sovereign of the realm. If such irregularities pass 
unnoticed the nation will deserve the misfortunes 
she may entail upon Imrself, and will cease to be 
free. 

There is much general informal ion on Afghanis¬ 
tan and its iu habitants. which 1 could not Introduce 
into the present work, although I may at n future 
time strive to repair this deficiency. Lamenting to 
n friend that my contracted space obliged me tn 
omit much that I should have been pleased to have 
noticed, be said, ** 1 hope you have told ns who the 
Afghans art'.” 1 had not done so, yet the question 
was su pertinent, that I avail myaelf of the Preface 
to answer it imperfectly. 

The term Afghan, acknowledged by a multitude 
of tribes speaking the same dialect, — the Pashto or 
Afghani,—has no known signification, and is uumi- 
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ftistly home by niuiiiv [people of verv dilfbi'cut origin. 
Thera arc. however, several marked divisions, such 
:w the D drill us, the Cibijjis the .fnjfo n.tnl Turk; 
tile Yuaef Zai tril>es, the Khaibjir'js, the Vaziria, 
with the tribes of the Suiimnii range, &c. Amongst 
these races it 15 difficult to toll to whom the np[H}]- 
hit ion of Afghan originally belonged. As regards 
their origin, we may have recourse to the various 
traditions preserved hy themselves, or hv the lusto* 
rians who have mentioned them. n> well as to other 
circumstances. 

The 1 hi ranis are known both in I miia and Persia 
n* the A Wail! or AvdAlii, (a plural term,) and when 
we find t ttj.it the white Huns of ancient hist or v, the 
Km ha I iies of classical authors, were named Jlcpthiils, 
by Armenian authors., we might infer 1 hut the A b- 
dfilli or modern l_>Lirii.iii«, an: no other than dts- 
s-cemkmts of that powerful jn-nple. The Sin posh 
Kafrs remember that their ancestors were driven 
iuto their hills from the plains by the Od&ls,— a 
term they still apply to the inhabitants of the low 
countries. 

The Ghiijis are undoubtcdl) n Tiirki tribe, the 
KJioIji or Khflliiji of Sheri fadhi. mid other eastern 
authors. 

Ferishta notes u tradition that the Afghans were 
descendants of the Copt* of Pharaoh's army. Ir j> 
singular that the .lajis are called in the histories of 
Taimfir. Kajit jSji, seeming t<> intimate tbnt to 
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them referred the tradition; it is equaljy certain 
that they have precisely the same cast of counten¬ 
ance as the Copt inhabitants of Cairo. 

Another tradition describee the Afghan* as de¬ 
scendant* of Jews, who accompanied the army of 
Walid, the general of the Caliphs. This would ap¬ 
ply possibly to the KhaJbor tribes, who reside in a. 
locality to which they have given the flame of a 
strong-hold or position In Arabia, and who wear 
locks of hair in a certain manner common to ori¬ 
ental Jews, so that one of the latter on seeing 
them unhesitatingly pronounces them to k of 
his stock. 

Amongst the Ynsof Zai tribes, there arc many 
who may he affirmed, uliin^t with certainty, lo he 
akin to the itAjput tribes of Imlin, and like them, 
therefore, descended from the Getie, invaders of this 
part of the world, the sub vectors of the Greek 
Bactrian monarchy. 

The Vazlris and other mountain-tribes occupying 
the Su liman-range or Khaiea-ghar are in the posi¬ 
tion asserted by very general belief to be the sent 
of the genuine A fghfui races,— true is It that they 
are found where the Mihomedan inroads first 
brought the name to notice, and their claims to 
lie considered as the genuine Afghans are. porlmps, 
better than those of any ot her tribes. 

The introduction of the Mahomcdmi faith, with 
the legends ami traditions of that religion, has in¬ 
duced all the Afghans to pretend to ft descent from 
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I he Jewish patriarchs hi id Kings,— a pedigree, how¬ 
ever, only due to their vanity, nnd which docs not 
require to be too seriously examined. 

In another sense they affirm that they ore nil 
Ben Israel, or children of Israel, which merely 
means that they are not heathens \ far they affirm 
Christians, although not acknowledging their pro¬ 
phet, and Shias whom they revile as heretics, to ho 
equally with themselves Ben Israel, although they 
exclude Hindus, Chinese, and all idolaters. 

London, 

I At August, 1 313. 
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Arri val ttt Eaiifrmlp&r*—Agreeable transition.— 1 Tlic- IcMn'i with to 
bi». rrtc —-Khan MiUnmnnL.—Hia r/.rm™tiom*— £hiip«:t<sd tn Lhj 
on fifeht—Sturt for Ahmedp&r*— Count 17 betwwn flaJnj xvnJ |-6r 
end \ hmetipfir Amfft a 1 Ahmed jmrv—T hr i lakhs* hi Mihoirad 
KMiu—Treated os a public fiagit.—Rlhltint Khun.— MU hiaWfj. 
—- 'Yht klkiAii- vLilts Ahnicdpur and returns to DanfiwaL — The 
linklidhi end Ids \avl*±, ^Invifed la take iraricft —Seiuhl with 
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—Present of money,—Parmistbfl 10 depart. 

In the mi turn n of 1828 , having traversed the 
tiajput Suites of ShekhawAti, ami the kingdom uf 
Bikkmiir, 1 entered the desert front iera of the 
VOL. i. ti 



if ARRIVAL AT UAHAWALPUE. 

khuit of Bah&walpfir; and passing gaccttsively the 
towns and castles of Pfilaroh* Mi hr Glmr, Jim 
Ghar, Marti t, and Moz Ghar, arrived at the city 
of fiidiawidpur. 

Although in crossing Rajputana i hod mot with 
no obstacles beyond what, were presented by the 
country itself, and its sultry Hi mu to, they wen* so 
considerable that notwithstanding 1 had been every¬ 
where civilly received and kindly treated, I was de¬ 
lighted to leave belli ml arid sandy wastes, and to 
find myself in s large populous eilv, surrounded 
with luxuriantly cultivated fields, anti groves of 
stately palm-trees* As DuluWalpftr is seated ott 
the skirts of the desert, the transition from a land 
of sterility and solitude to one of fertility amt abun¬ 
dance is very striking to the traveller Approaching 
it from the east, and to myself was particularly 
agreeable. From my purpose of enjoying within its 
precincts, the indulgence of a little repost;, which 
I felt to be warrantable after the roils of the jour¬ 
ney I had surmounted. 

f found, however, that the arrival of a Feriright, 
or European, within the khan's territory had been 
notified by the governor of Puiamh, and it was 
wished that l should proceed tn Abmedpur, that 
the khftn might have an interview with me, as it 
seemed his curiosity ha<l been so far excited that 
he had expressed a desire to see me. 

At Bshawnlpur f was the guest of one KhJin 
Mahomed, a man high in authority, if not the 
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governor of thu place; and in one or two con¬ 
versations ] held with him he acquitted himself 
very fairly, hi^ themes lieing politics, medicine* the 
philosophers atone, anti religion—fashionable topic® 
with great and learned mm in the East ! wna 
astonished at some of his questions about Italia, 
and other European powers, hilt toss so at some 
curious notions lie entertained as to the nature of 
the Company Sahib, baring previously heard from 
Salim Singh, an officer of the Bikhonir Rajah* that 
the Company Sdhib wan a very good old lady, for 
whom he hail n grout respect, Hut the forte of 
KMn Mahomed was medicine*—-and the large 
quantity of gUtSN bottles ranged around hie apart ^ 
meut. and filled with variously coloured liquids, 
evinced* if not his proficiency as a physician, some 
little dexterity as u earn pounder. 

He was very anxious to know my business, nnd 
could hardly bellow that 1 had none, or that I 
hail not brought some message to the khfin, to 
whom he loyally expressed the devotion of a slave, 
I had frequently lie fore been suspected to be on 
olclii, or ambassador, ami it was in vuin I ap* 
pealed to the negative evidences of my poverty* 
and my trudging alone* ami on foot* Europeans 
were considered incomprehensible being** and the 
inconveniences l bore from necessity were imputed 
to dunce* or to ** Ikhmat 1 or ingenuity* 

I passsd three or four dap at BaMwatpur, which 
gave me the opportunity of inspecting some of the 
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manufactures of ,Ilk imd tissue, fur which the citv 
is famed, ami of making the acquaintance of Ni- 
z/tmadju, tin* Kfbii, a worthy num, who more than 
onco invited me to lib residence. 1 then signified 
to Khan M dimmed that i was ready to start for 
At rnodphr; and Jo 1 ronitrii^sionml one of his dm 
pendents to accompany me, mid to conduct me to 
the lioitsf of M&Ihhius] Khun, the bnkhslii, or pay* 
master of the khan's forces. 

The distance between HnhAwalpur and A limed- 
pfir is about twenty ceases, <»r thirty milt's; amt wo 
made two journey* passing the night at Baklnthf 
KiiAu kit Mttsjit, a small village, so called from a 
comparatively handsome most]no, built by an jiidi- 
viilnal whose mune it bears. The bent uf the wea¬ 
ther was oppressive, but the country was welt cul¬ 
tivated and peopled —the villages Wing usuiillv dif— 
tiiiguLshcd by contiguous groups of tamarisk trees, 
which attain u surprising she, Water everywhere 
abounded, in wells of slight depth, and Js raised to 

^ . . by the medium uf wheels, worked by 

oxen, and sometimes by camel*. On one occasion 
we crossed ts nullah or water-course, which I liave 
reason to remember, tis the came] I was rifling tost 
his footing, and precipitated me into it ; an acci¬ 
dent more than compensated by the pleasure de¬ 
rived from iniinersion, — while so powerful were 
the rays of the sun, that my apparel—and I was 
clad in white linen—became dry nearly us soon as 
wetted. 
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On reaching Ahmedpitr wi* proceeded, ns liuit 
heeti arranged, to the abode of the Imklislii, who, 
while he courteously welcomed me, was, Riling 
aside his elevated position, hy no means so re lined 
u pc nonage ns his colleague ami frleiul at Bulii- 
wnlpfir. 11c informed me that the kbfiu was then 
at Darawal. a fortress, eighteen cesses distant in the 

desert, where, it is underst.I. he keeps his treasures, 

as in a safe place, and where he frequent ly resides. 
The bakhshi was anxious that 1 should spend my 
time pleasantly until the k 1 jA n revisited AhrueJ- 
phr, which ho was expected to do iu o few days, 
and assigned me tr> the carts of ItnhtUfll Khan, a 
Huhiila officer, who from hmg service in Jlitidostuti 
was supposed to bo acquainted with European man- 
uors and hiibits, and therefori* competent 1*' attend 
to my wants. 

Rah mat KbAu cheerfully accepted his charge, 
and conducted me to Ida quarter*. which were, in¬ 
deed* not very good orn#—still a distinct and tole- 
mhty fair house mils prepared for my reception. 
The hakhshi was also careful to send niter me a 
variety of provisions, with liedsteadfl* utensils, ami 
water vessel*, ;lh is the usual obitcrvatieo in the ease 
of public guests, minings l whom, 1 learned, that 1 
was cmnnemteHi, Rnhmat Kb:’tn was a native of 
R&mpur, in Northern India: and i gleaned from 
lik history, that he had been it soldier of lurtiine, 
having commanded, in his palmy days, two battalions 
in the camp of the Mahr&lta Sinlflr llimh Singh. 
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Afterwards lie Lad served under tbe celebrated 
Amir Khan, and still later, under the banners of 
the Blmw Siihfh. the chief of J£wud, alien, at the 
capture of that fortress by the British, he became 
a prisoner of war. When set at liberty lie a. ban- 
tinned India, and gained Bah&wnlpfir, where the 
command of one hundred men was conferred upon 
him. with the custody of the gharri of Fazilp&r, on 
the frontier of triad. His pay was fixed at two 
rupees per diem, hut 1 mis told he realized about 
live rupee* bv false minders, and practices which, 
if not permitted, am at least to tern ted. Unable, 
however, to forget or to forego the gaieties to which 
be lrnd been accustomed in the Maliratto camps, 
he was nwessonly involved in debt, to the large 
amount of six thousand rupees j ami during mv 
stay with him we had some nautchcs, spectacles 
uf Which, like most natives of Indio, In? to (■xws* 
hiivIv fond, sad concluded that I must be erjnnlly 
wt. His men were generally ..f the same town or 
province as himself. Many of them were attached 
to him when in better circumstances, and all nf 
them, according to their own assertions, had been 
in more honourable and lucrative employ than that 
of the khan of Bahftwalpfr, 

It wua ii.-t long before the khan fame to Baha- 
wajpur, but as he remained only a day or two, and 
hud much business to transact, the bakhdjl, bewilder¬ 
ed by hi* accounts, and the clamours of the soldiery 
for pay, forgot to in form him of my presence, and 
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ignorant thereof. the kh,Y» returned to his ^truit^ 
desert fastness. glad to shelter himself in its solitude 
from the importunities of Ms dependent, ami tilt* 
weighty cares of government. 

The bakhsht. I found, had been burn it slave of 
till 1 ! reigning family, ami hud been promoter) to his 
present office by the favour of the present khin. 
He i» not emancipated, end hie pay, a* registered, is 
but eight minus, or luilf a rupee daily; still, having 
the management of large funds, he is enabled to 
enrich himself, and to live luxuriously. T attended 
at two or three of his levees, und was surprised at 
the freedom with which the meanest giddier ad¬ 
dressed him. No delicacy was observed in the se¬ 
lection of language, and I wondered that he called 
mo to witness it were, the torrent*. of abuse la¬ 
vished upon Iiitn. Whim ho dismissed his conten¬ 
tious clients, he conversed with mo, and felt the con¬ 
viction that 1 was n sirdar of no small consequence, 
from llic circumstance of having made use of mv 
hand iri addressing him. lie appeared to have little 
ability, and although considered the head of the 
forces, he never commands them on service, the 
post of honour being reserved for the Vnzir Y&kub 
Midiom*‘iI Khan. 

I expressed so strongly displeasure at his. forget- 
fulnesH that we l..*rame worse friends than we had 
before been, and I told him that 1 should now con¬ 
tinue my journey without seeing the kluin, fearful 
to incur 1 riiiTHi'. in tlmt case, he replied, that I should 
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not proceed; which made me ask 1dm. who lie was 
who dared to prevent any one travelling on God’a 
high roads? To which question he had no answer lo 
make, hut evasively suggested that 1 should engage 
in the kb An's military service, as, ho said, one Run 
SAliib (some European who had previously visited 
ThihAwnljiur} had done. To this T gave n pereinptOTy 
refusal, I had understood from my Ahmedjrfir ac¬ 
quaintance that the climate was very hostile to 
strangers; and 1 found that Bum Ssihili, the Euro¬ 
pean mentioned by the bnkhshi, had died from its 
baneful effects. Indeed the heat was seriously 
troublesome; and T was particularly anxious to move 
forward, w hich 1 should have done in spite of the 
bakhshj's prohibition had I not been seized by an 
intermittent fever, which entirely prostrated me. 
This misfortune increased my anger with the 
haklishi, whom I reviled as being the cause of it; 
and he, apprehensive lest the termination should 
lie fatal, sent the kbuti? hakims or physicians, 
whose insignificant remedies I was obliged to reject; 
and Wing ignorant myself of the correct mode of 
treatment, iny case became nearly hopeless. There 
seemed little chance of the IchAu's speedy o>-nppwir- 
anne at Ahmed pur, ami as little that 1 should re¬ 
cover if I remained there, 1 therefore decided upon 
trying a change of air and locality; and froiii my 
inquiries selet'tf'd Allafuihitd, a town twenty c^isses 
from Ahmedpdr, on the road to Si [id. I accordingly 
left my effects in the charge of ItAhmnt KhAn, mid 
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taking nothing' hut my swotd, started, before sunrise, 
on the road pointed out to me. From the com¬ 
mencement of the favor, the glare of the sun had 
bwn peculiarly irksome to me, ami l found it im¬ 
possible ti> travel after sunrise, when I was com¬ 
pelled, wherever i might he, t<i seek the nearest 
shade and throw myself on the ground beneath it. 
The country through which 1 was | hissing was 
covered with tamarisk jangnl, among which tlie 
villages and cultivated lands were sprinkled. Thu 
funner were seldom visible From the rood, but 1 
was directed to them by the creaking of the wheels 
at the wells. At all of them was what is called 
a mucin, a person, generally a female, who provides 
lodging mid prepares food for the stranger ami 
traveller. I made So little progress that it wait 
four or five day* Indore I niched V/inii, a large 
village on the rood side, and l was so exhausted 
that I remained at the rnfndii's house two or three 
days, and then proceeded, somewhat recruited, to¬ 
wards AitalmbAd. The approach to this town was 
more pleasing than T had juitiripatcih far thejangal 
ceasing, 1 came upon a rivulet of running water, 
beyoml which stretched a large expanse of meadow, 
and in the distance 1 beheld tire cupola of the prin¬ 
cipal mosque of the place, embosomed in groves of 
dnte-irecs. As I neared the town l Mine upon a 
veranda, carried around a Inigo pi pa I trite, which t 
found was om* of the khAitV hunting pavilions, and 
ns the shade it afforded was very complete, I re- 
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posed the greater part of the day under it. 1 after¬ 
wards many otlier such pavilions in various 

parts of the country: and if simple in I’omtruetion. 
they arc- not inelegant, while admirably adapted 
for the purpose for which they were formed, To- 
wards evening I moved towards the town, and at 
h* entrance was accosted hy a well-dressed person, 
who at unce invited me to Ids house. I accom¬ 
panied him. and soon found myself comfortably 
located. 

My now friend was most attentive; nor dill his 
goodness merely extend to nay entertainment; he 
propsed also to remove uiv disorder. He convened 
the physicians of the place; but their prescriptions 
were quite as inefBencious as those of their brethren 
at Aluced pur. and they In Iron red in vain to persuade 
me that conserve of roses and sugar-candy could 
cure inveterate fevers. I hud every reason to be 
grateful for my reception here, but my disease 
seemed iu tn» wise likely to yield, when in despair 1 
became my own doctor, and, to the dismay of my 
well-meaning friends, sent for the a jam, or barber, 
who bled mo both on the hands and anus; 1 like¬ 
wise drank plentifully of infusions of senna; and 
whether the remedies were judicious, or from otlier 
raiiso's I bad lire groat satisfaction to find myself 
without fever, although in a deplorable state of 
weakness. 

My hospitable entertainer was delighted and asto¬ 
nished at my recovery, from remedies he considered 
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desperate ones, but spared neither pains nor expense 
in the fart with which he provided me, under the 
idea of establishing iny strength. I had found the 
cuisine of Khun Mahomed at BaltAWiijp&r it very 
good oiio, ami that of mv Aliahuhiiil friend was iu>L 
less entitled to praise. This commendable parson, 
to whom I owe so much obligation, was Sahliii 
Khiln, Dhoml | >utra, a man of affluent circumstances, 
and tho principal authority in his town. 1 need not 
testify to his humanity, hut may add, that he was 
extremely mild and modest in maimers. 1 learned 
from his attendants that he was reputed u kituia 
ghar, or alchemist; but more instructed wen than 
he was have their foibles, and with me he never 
discoursed on the subject. 

Finding myself better, I |im|xj 5 eil to return to 
Ahmed pur, when Snhiru Khan tagged mo to stay 
yet uiiother twu or three days, when ho would go 
there himself, and we should go together. In due 
time, a horse being saddled for my use, we started. 
Mv frit-mi made a respectable appearance, ami car¬ 
ried oil his hack a handsome quiver nf arrows, tlm 
emblem of rank and dignity, and we were Followed 
by some of his mounted attendants. Hatum Khun 

being acquainted with the country, pa^ed by a 

much nearer mute than the high road by winch 1 
had journeyed, and skirting the edge of the desert, 
we were not long in reaching Viral, where we 
passed the night, and in the morning proceeded tn 
A timed pur. There we separated, Salaiii Khaji re- 
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pairing to bis friends, ami 1 to inv former quarters 
at i tab mat KhAnV f found that my Hob ilia tie- 

ijiiairUiU . was favourably known to Sal£iu Khan 

for Ills courteous ami sirdar-like demeanour, and T 
Income cognizant that he was generally respected 
throughout the country for the oamt* reason. 

RUmutt Khun received me most cordially, and I 
laid abundant cougmtulntinns on ttiy recovery. I 
Ieoriu'il (hut the khan bod not during my absence 
revisited AUmedpur, but that be was daily expected. 
In eiiii'U he very soon came, and I notified to lUli- 
mnt KMn that i intended to pay my respects to 
him. and be in tom informed the baMudii, wlm now 
said that I should not see the khan, us l would nut 
engage in his service. To which, when stated to me, 

I said, I would see the khuii. 

tin going, however, to the kliAu's residence, fur 
the purpose of an interview. I found that the people 
nt the entrance hud been inn l rue ted by the hukhubl 
to refuse me admittance. I discovered it was use¬ 
less to argue with them, nod was about to return, 
when Alnti H im. the khan's I limbi dcwftu, or 
minister of finance, cJune out. He did not go far 
as to act in opposition to the baklmbi. nod procure 
me an interview* with the kluiit, but, contrary to my 
wishes and expostulations, alighted from his tmm\ 
und Insisted (bat I should ride the animal home. 
The truth was. 1 was still very feeble, which lie ob¬ 
served, and his act at least showed that he was n 
humane nun. 
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1 had now determined to continue my journey 
westward, and whs caretes* about seeing the khAu, 
n* I had really im husine*? with him—thinking only 
of giving my friend the bakbshi a good lecture heforo 
1 left. It happened, however, that near the towu 
was a fine meadow, where, now that I felt able, 1 
strolled in the evening; and hero by chance, the 
khan, who never deep* in Ahmedpur, passed me, 
carried in a palanquin- and sorted by a numerous 
cavalcade. His eye caught me, and ho ordered his 
conveyance to Ik? halted; when he asked, who 1 was, 
how long t had been at Ahmedpur, and why lie had 
not |»cen informed of it, at, the same time making a 
mot ion with Ids bain] for mo to approach. I had 
not pressed through the crowd, when the khan 
resumed progress, lmt one of hi* attendants, to 
whom he had whispered something, apprised me 
that his lord would, he glad to ssee me in the morn¬ 
ing at darbar. 

1 had scarcely ret uni tv 1 to Ildhinnt Khan, and 
told him what had occurred, when a messenger 
came from the h&khshj, praying that T would call 
upon him. t accordingly went, and Rah mat Khan 
accompanied me. We found the great man at 
prayers. When concluded, he joined us. and we 
had a long conversation, during which I upbraided 
him for his conduct in detaining me, and then for 
preventing iny interview with the kh&n. He en¬ 
treated me to engage in the service, telling me that 
the kb An would make over to mo his seven regi- 
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merits of infantry, with their puns, ami sanction the 
levy nf as many more. I repented what 1 had be¬ 
fore told him, lliat 1 would have nothing to tin vrilh 
them. Me urged that Biira Sdhib. had before en¬ 
gaged hi lhe service,—ami I said, what suited the 
convenience of Bum 8&hib might not suit mine. He 
then recommended me to proceed, anil join the 
Sah'iul Ahmed Shilh. And 1 asked who ums Saiyud 
A limed Sbdh. and wlrnt T had to do with him. I 
was at. this iline ignorant ns to the Saiyad, mid the 
ciunse in which he was combining, and knew little 
more thtui that he was a deadly enemy of the Sikh's. 
The hakliBihi v?w then derirbna to leant where 1 in¬ 
tended to go. and whether to Dost Mahomed Khan 
of Kabnl. i answered, 1 should go where and to 
whom 1 pleased. He was, predial dy, little satisfied 
with the result of his Interview, but lie was so stdr- 
dued that when 1 spoke sharply to him he actually 
trembled, which when we ]i&rtvd ufiurded it subject 
of merriment to Hah mat Khan. 

On the morrow I walked to the Killn, or re¬ 
side net* of tlie kiiihi, and was immediately ushered 
in nt the* gnte. W e passed a well-stocked aviary 
before living introduced to the khiiu’t. pre-vuce. 
He was seated, cross-legged, on a. carpet, reclining 
on a large pillow, with Ids left arm resting on a 
black shield. He was plainly dressed In white 
linen, but had magnificent armlets of turquoises, 
set in gold. Before him wrs lying a double-barrel¬ 
ed fowling-piece, and on Each side of him European 
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sabres. 11 eh countenance was remarkably hand¬ 
some. a lid bom every indication o f goodness, al¬ 
though I recollected us I beheld it. that his acces¬ 
sion to authority had been marked by the slaughter 
of some of his father’s ministers, an usual conse¬ 
quence of the transfer of power in oriental states, 
yet barely excusable on that account. He was not 
above twenty-three or twenty-four years of ago. 
He politely welcomed me, and directed Ins anna 
to he shown to me, that 1 might ascertain their 
rubric, while he explained how lie had procured 
them. J5' made few other inquiries, either Ijerause 
he knew from the bakhshS, who was dutifully stand¬ 
ing behind him, that 1 was ubniinate in refusing to 
cuter Ids service, or because, aware that I hail been 
recently unwell, he was deterred by good feeling 
front wearying me. lie asked the buklishi, however, 
as to my diet, and was toll! that T ate everything, 
meat, Ifali, fowls, eggs, and. ns w?«t added, all at 
the saiiiG time, which 1 doubt not was thought very 
singular, although 1 did no more than they do con¬ 
stantly themselves. T noon received permi^imi to 
depart, the good Mfiti lUini mentioning that I was 
feeble; and 1 had gnm* tt few paces when I was called 
back to be told, the kMn had ordered a sum of 
money to be carried homo with Die for 14 mlmAni, ” or 
my entertainment; and I raw the khan himself take 
three double-handfuls of rupees from two heaps 
which were piled up before Mm. T wits glad to 
get away, ond paid no attention to the present; 
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therefore, whim I regained my ((Harters I received 
about sixty rupees, which must Law been a sum! I 
portion only of the Bum given. 

When again in my quarters, I found myself at¬ 
tended by numbers of the officers and men of the 
Initial ions, who it seemed had heard of the kiiflns 
wish to place them under me; and they urged me 
to accept the charge, for then, they said, the Irakb- 
shi would be unable to detain their pay, and they 
should receive it regularly. I expressed my doubts 
whether i should be likely to reform the incor¬ 
rigible bnkhshh and assured them, apparently to 
their regret, that 1 did not intend to undertake 
the task. 1 received also, another application from 
the hakhslil, who, jierhaps. thought the kind re¬ 
ception and liberality of the khftn might have 
softened my resolution; but hearing that I was 
firm, he Bignifieil that I woe at liberty to remain 
:im Jong iis I pleased at Ahmedpur, or to go when 
and where I thought, fit. 

Although 1 had suffered much from fever and 
its consequences, during my stay at A timed pur and 
its neighbourhood, l had every reason to be grati¬ 
fied with the civility of all classes of the people; 
and I found them always disposed to bo communi¬ 
cative on points within their knowledge. 
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CHAPTER II. 

lusiTtim’a. 

Boundaries.— Extent.—-bmlneiionn uf am), tit .— Horn tit it a*u- 

mala, ire_Towns.—Bftlww4l]'<ir.—Barra Ahnwdpufv—Veil." 

KhStip'ir.—Chtita Abfflodpfr.—tlitjusur %Vm|Ie_ Ac.—L'ttnnli. 
—Marti!.—M m Ghat".—Gfirfiaoit— Parti wot.— Paxilpfir.—Mi¬ 
litary ntrmgt’h BsTfwif —I'ttmHj'fi'ffl*—Bikiwtl Kluiii— 
Sudat Kliin.—DaM iv*1 Kln'm. 

The country of UaftnivnljFiir is hounded on the 
north hy the Sikh provinces of MullAii. Mankind!, 
anil Liya. To the south it has the great desert, 
separating it from Jessalmlr. On the east it 
touches t the north oil the lands of lhe !^ihh chief 
of Patiala, and more directly oast, on the frontier} 
of the lt:ij]mi principality of I'ikkaulr. Westward 
it is detiutsj hv the river Tnduu. which divides it 
from Mitten Itote, and r slip of territory dependent 
on Dora Cihdzl Khun : and lower down, from llar- 
rond and Dajil. provinces of the liriiMi Khan of 
K a hit. 

From Gfidmua, its frontier town on the Patiala 
side, to Chtita Ahmed] itir. where it connects with 
Northern Kind, the distance is one hundred and 
eighty cusses, or about two hundred and seventy 
miles; and from Pularah. on the Imrdew of 
Bikktmir. to Hera Ghazi Khan, is computed one 
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hundred and forty eosae*., or above two hundred 
iniletf. Ib bread ill importantly varies, being uSect- 
eil by the course of the G:\rrah river to the north, 
and of the desert to the south. Its greatest 
breadths are mi the extreme frontier* to the east 
mid west. In the centre the pressure of the desert 
ujM*)i i he cuttiviiied |[»urt** allows but n compuru- 
tively small space between it nod the river to the 
nun !i. 

In tbit* extent there nre Mime marked distinctions 
as to soil, character, and produce. The portion 
Ijetween Gfuliaim mid the capital I hare not seen, 
but have heard spoken of In glowing temn a*- i>> 
fertility ami imputation. The accounts may lx* 
credited, as* its fortuity would l*o secured by the 
vicinity of the Oarruh, and fertility would induce 
[Hi](illation. The portion of desert stretching east¬ 
ward of BohAwolpur to IJLkkanfr, is of course but 
little productive, yet, at* in many parts of it the 
surface has more soil than sand, there are, amongst 
other inhabited localities, the bazar towns of pftJa- 
rail, Murul. and Moz Ghar, which drive n con¬ 
siderable trade in gram with the neighbouring 
states. In this tract also the camel thrives ex'* 
ceedmgly, ami buds ample sustenance in the prickly 
and saline plants which cover the surface. Neither 
are there wanting numerous herds of homed cattle; 
which are, however, continually shifting their posi¬ 
tion, la'ing guided by the convenience uf water. 
Their proprietors, in certain reasons of the year, 
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abandon their villages, ami erect temporary nicies 
iri the sjmts they select, which, as in Bihkantr, are 
called ketlfs. At them the traveller finds abundance 
of milt, htiiter, Ac. which at such times he might 
not procure at the village they have abandoned. 
In remote times, rivals flowed through mid ferti¬ 
lized this now sterile country; their t*sd* mar in 
many places lie still traced; and numerous vestiges 
remain of ancient towns, hi homed bricks and tmg- 
ments of pottery strewed on the ■■oil. Tin*, central 
districts of t'ch, the capital, KMnpur, Allatiabful, 
and Ahmcilpiir arc dfetingukdicd by n most Luxu¬ 
riant cultivation of llie various kinds of grain, of 
sugar, and of the indigo plant. There rututot In* 
a more gratifying sight than is exhibited by this 
fiart of the country before the period of harvest, 
the whole surface presenting an expanse of Standing 
grain, with villages, neatly constructed of reeds, in- 
teraperred, and accompanied with group* of trees, 
usually of the Mr, and date species. A - soon as t he 
crops are removed, such is the exuberance of vege¬ 
tation. that the ground is covered with plains and 
shrubs, and no one would suppose that the laud, 
now' mingled with the jangal. had » lately been 
under cultivation. Between Uch autl Dcra Ohtizl 
Khan there is much jangal. yet occasionally, or 
ndjtirent to the towns and villages there is a vigor- 
iiiih cultivation of grain, and of sugar-cane, denoting 
that the soil is rich and prolific- from ftahiWal- 
pur to Khfinpnr the country Is rich and we I Uu Iti- 
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v;ited, although cimHiied mi lln* south by the sandy 
desert- From Kh&npdr to Chuta AJunedpCLr the 
fare of the country dumglw, and becomes more 
adapted for grazing; sdl], even in tins direction there 
is nmett tilted Imirl near the towns and villages, 
Although the larger proportion of surface in the 
Bahilwulf ulr territory in spread over with Jtmgnl, 
it must not he supposed that it is unprofitable. On 
the contrary, iL affords pasture to in intense nttm- 

liers of homed oat tie, cows, and bullaloea,_ 

sources ol wealth and comfort to the inhabitants. 
Hikknmr, and other of the Rajput states to the 
east, mainly depend upon Bolniwnlpor for their 
supplies for consumption. Then? ore few. if any 
countries in Asia, where provisions, tht produce 
of the soil, arc more abundant or eheuper than in 
the Buhihvalpfir slate* 

The domestic animals of Btifcftwalpur an-, the 
Camel, the IntlfUK the common cow the gadJi or 
abort-tailed sheep, the goat, Ac. The camel is 
nuiri'il in large numbers, m above stated, in the 
desert to the east, also in the neighbourhood of the 
capital anti of Ahmed pur. ft is employed, to a 
limited extent, lor agricultural purpose-,, being some¬ 
times attached to die plough, or made to revolve 
the wheel at wells. In Bikkamr this animal is* 
universally so employed, and partially in Sind, 
The buffalo is highly prized for its milk, which in 
delicious* and its meat is even preferred to chat of the 
cow. Poultry are plentiful, but tame geese, 1 con- 
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elude, are rarities, baling only seen theta id Bukli- 
sht Khdti ka-Mflfljlt. Wild fowl are so abundant 
in the western purls near the Indus, that at V aril- 
phr a goose may lie |mrchased for uric of the (final I 
copper pals of the country, in value less than it 
halfpenny, and two or three ducks may lie procured 
for the aatne sum. They are caught by a peculiar 
race, railed Mohftius, who furnish the fishermen and 
•sailors employed on the Indus, The jangala ahmmd 
in gome, as deer and the wild hog. Partridges, 
fpiail. bust&rds, pigeons, itc, are universal- 

There are njanv opulent and commercial towns 
in the Bnlmwulpvir dominions, Amongst the first 
chins toWUi, maybe reckoned lkdliiwa]|oir (the capi¬ 
tal), Barm, or Great Ahmed pur. I’eli, Kh&npur, 
Ar, Amongst the strand class, Chtita, or Kittle 
Alunedpm-. Allahabad. Gugu jitr W ilia, < 'bantu Khdn 
di Got, Ghazipur, Kinjer. PMtindi. Mfiriiu Mon 
Ghitr, Gndiiimn The minor towns, **r large 
ixuuir villages, are very numerous, and fhe number 
of agricultural villages nml hamlet' exceedingly 
great, 

BaMwatpfir is seated about two mile* from the 
river Glroth. It formerly had walla, the indica¬ 
tions of which only exist, and ore used as a walk 
for the inhabitants. The houses are chiefly con¬ 
structed of kiln-burnt bricks, and are very much 
mixed •.nth gardens. The whole is arranged in a 
liKSf straggling manner, and is *>ii all "ides encir¬ 
cled by groves of date ami pipal tn^es- Thu public 
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building* arc not very rcmart&ble, neither sire am 
of the kh^ii'a (lake®* attractive tcauIuiuml There 
is, a handsome stone mas jit in prugrutis of 

erection* This town in the *eat of many mami- 
fact are*, some of them costly* am! has a large 
trade. It is sixty twse> from Miilt;itK one hundred 
and twenty cotssea from Bikkttmr* and sixty from 
D^m (;huzf KliAn. 

Bjtrrn Ahmetlpur From having been merely a 
Cantonment has become an extensive mid commer¬ 
cial town, as well an the principal residence of the 
khaiL It is suited on the verge of the desert. 

1 he killn T or palate of the chief* is vet unfinished. 
The limmtt arc generally nmm, hut the garden* arc 
good, b rom the favour of the khun* it tuiir be 
considered it rising town* ns Bahawalptir h on Lhe 
decline, 

Teh is perhaps, the more ancient of the town* 
in the country* The name is borne by two towns 
contiguous to each other. One of them, Pir-ka- 
Uch f is hist owed on Fir Nvseir&dfm die spiritual 
adviser the kliiiii. They Imve both good bazars 
and some commerce. Heated a pen the Gfirmli, 
grain-boats frequently descend from the two LVhs 
to Hind. they arc principally* however, dintm- 
goidied by the ruin* «f the former towns* their 
predecessor^ which arc very extensive, ami attest 
the prirtina prosperity of tlm locality. Tliey are 
eighteen r-nssok ‘Tom Ahmedpur, and ahmii forty 
cosset from Multan, 
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K him pur S' forty cornea from TJarm Ahmedplir. 
Tt is surrounded by a country am aringl y fertile, nud 
is a depot for indigo, rife, nud nil kinds of grain, 
ft fins no |i re tensions to W considered a haiid'amc 
*®»»; neither, judged by its traffic, can it be culled 
n large (me. Some of the llindiis have spacious 
residences, yet. generally speaking, the houses an.' 
very iudilFcreut. The ancient walls have fallen 
clown, and have not been replaced. Without i heir 
ruins are many dilapidated sends, and other lituld- 
mgs, There h im fort here; nor is it judged neces¬ 
sary to keep a garrison. 

t huta Alimedpur is a fair-sized town, with good 
bazar and surrounded with nuid walls. Within 
them are some more recently fortified erections, 
but they are detached, and have no connect im with 
cHch other, so that they seem to lrnve been ruined 
in [ui rn mm re of a plan never completed, is pro¬ 
bably the case. Otherwise they are well built, nf 
kilu-bumt bricks. Being the frontier town to¬ 
wards Sind, a regiment of three hundred nud fifty 
men. with six puts, is stationed at Ahmedpiir. 

Oujngnr WaJIn, t'hanni KhAri di (lot, Ghazipur, 
nnd Kinjer, are all small, but commercial towns, 
principally in grain, the produce nf the country. 

IVilandi, on the frontier nf Bikkanir, hu> ;i good 
bazar, bat js not perhaps very commercial. The 
fortress adjacent bus been a superior building, for 
these parts, lint is now sadly in decay, There was 
once a good trench: the walls are very high, nud 
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tile battlements are tastefully decorated, The 
killedars bouse soars above the ramparts, and the 
wltolo ha.-- tin antique and picturesque appearance, 
particularly from the northern side, where the walls 
are washed l»y a large expanse of water, in which, 
is n smalt island studded with trees. There arc 
three guns at 1 Yilurah. 

M fir tit is a town of importance, as regards its 
trade in grain, but of little as to its aspect. It is 
surrounded with mud walls of considerable extent, 
and strengthened by numerous towers. It is the 
station ora regiment, with six guns. 

Moz Ghar in not so large a town as Mur6t, hut 
its contiguous fortw^ i~ a lofty structure, Imilt of 
kiln-burnt bricks. On the western face the waits 
h;in- been perforated with cannon balls, which, we 
aro told, happened in the siege it endured from the 
first Hull;i wnl khan. Tho apertures have never 
been repaired, lieing supposed evidences of the ob¬ 
stinacy of Lhe defence and of the strength of the 
fortress. They, however, show its weakness, for 
they enable n> to detect the slightness of the walh. 
East of the fort is a pool of water, shaded by a grove 
of trees, amongst which U a huge ptpul. tm object of 
veneration to the Hindus of the town. A l a slight 
distance to the north is a Mtihomcdau tomb, hand¬ 
somely decorated with lacquered blue and white tiles, 

Gudilina being a frontier town, is the station uf a 
regiment, with it* attached gnus. It is said to have 
a good ha esi ainl -mine trade. 
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The chief fortress of the state is DwAwul, before 
noted, equidistant from Ahmedptir and Bablwaipfir, 
or eighteen ciwsos from each. 1 1 i* represented ns 
strong. fluiI possibly some care has bren bestowed 
upon it. as the khans have always selected it for the 
deposit of their hoards, and for an asylum in case of 
invasion. Its chief dependence in such a case, 
would appear to be in its situation, and the difficulty 
a besieging army would find in subsisting near it. 
there being no water to be procured without the 
walls at a shorter distance than nine co-ses. It has 
been seen, that the desert between the capital and 
Bikkanir is abundantly stocked with fortresses, 
which were formerly more needed than at present. 
Besides those enumerated, the gharris, or castles, at 
dam filmr and Milir Ghnr are built of kiln-burnt 
bricks, hut have m» longer garrison*. Six otoaes 
from Chdtii AJunedpfirts FiEzilpdr, also a gharri, with 
a garrison of one hundred ami fifty men, which fur¬ 
nishes a detachment of fifteen men to Kandcrr, a 
ruinous castle in the desert, in the direction of des- 
fstlmir. Kanderi is twenty-seven eosstv from Faril- 
jnir, and the limit of the khan’s territory. 

The troops consist of seven regiments of infantry, 
of three hundred and fifty men each, forming a total 
of two thousand four hundred and fifty. To each 
regiment are* attached six guns, which may suppose 
some four hundred artillerymen. There nre, be¬ 
sides. font eon usuries of Rokillas and Palana of fifty, 
one hundred, and two hundred men each, under 
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tlieir respective officers. Jjuviuer, each one, two or 
three iitdiAus, or wtandards, it# the case may be. 
Those men possibly tuneuot to one thousand. There 
art?, moreover, horsemen in regular pay, who can 
warcdy exceed in number from two to three thou¬ 
sand. The grand to tat of the army may be from six 
to seven thousand men. 'Hiey are badly equipped, 
irregularly paid, ami, I suspect, not very warlike. 
The regiments have no sort of discipline. The na¬ 
tives affirm the military force to consist of fourteen 
thousand men, which 1 think can only be correct as 
including all the juglurrlam, mul others, whom it 
(night Ik* jmfieibJc to assemble in ca.se of emergency. 

The annual revenue ts estimated at eighteen lakhs 
of rupees, one hall' of which is paid to the Sikhs. 
But then the khan rents front them the city mid 
territory of I)*?™ Miiiljij Khiin, for three lakhs of 
niptoK; audit is believed that, lie gain., two lakhs 
therebv. 

P 

The reigning chief at Bahawalpdr is of a Jet 
family, called Diioudpotm, or the sons of David. 
They formerly lived about Shikar par, but becoming 
numerous, and perhaps refractory, they were ex¬ 
pelled; and crossing the Indus, possessed themsolvee 
of the country, where they established separate and 
Independent cliiefships, Many of their leaders built 
towns, to which they gave their respective names; 
hence Bnlmwalpur, the town of BnliamtJ; Ah mod pur, 
the town of Ahmad; Fazilpdr, the town of FAril- 
Sahznl Kot, the kot or fort nf 8aW!; Ac. Ac. 
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There is mention in lhe history of Alulr Ttumur, of 
ii notorious freeboou-r named Ihinud, in the vicinity 
nf SUiJtArpiir; and this good man may luive been tin* 
ancestor of the present DAoudpfttroa, I know not. 
bow Sung tire various leaders may have subsisted in a 
state of independence, or subject to the sovereignty 
of Delhi, but the dislocation of the Chlgbmoi em¬ 
pire permitted Bftliawul Khan, the grandfather of 
the present khan, to reduce them nil. and to make 
himself absolute, lie grew so powerful as (4* i>e the 
terror of his neighbours and to resist rite claims of 
tribute made on him by the Duran! monarch of 
Kabul, Tusmftr SltAh, who found himself iumjK-llfid 
to enforce it with an arrov. Buhawal Kltau dieJ 

P 

full of years ami renown, and was succeeded by his 
Rotu, Sflulnt EMn, favourably known to Europeans 
by his cordial reception of the British embassy to 
KAltai in 180S. At a subsequent period he com¬ 
promised himself with JIuhirAia Ruujit Sing, w hose 
conquests had extended his authority over M filial!; 
and SadaL Khun, unable to oppose him, was con¬ 
strained to purchase peace by submission, and the 
payment of nn annual tribute. He died sum) after,, 
and left ills enfeebled -way lu the present BtihAwal 
KbAn, 

This chief, ! have before observed, lias a prepos¬ 
sessing appearance, ami t believe is generally popu¬ 
lar. Mis ministers relieve liim, in great measure* 
from (lie Lniis of go vermin- ut. and Ilia lime is princi¬ 
pally occupied in amusements, of which shikar, nr 
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the chase. its tilt most prominent. Ho hits, however, 
other accompli Kliments, and is a very tolerable 
mechanic. 

Since my visit to Bah&wnlpftr, the train of events 
in these quarters had brought about n treaty be¬ 
tween the khiri niitl the government of India, by 
which his relations with the Sikhs were placed on a 
secure footing, urn I n British resident, nr agent, was 
located at his court. In the commencement of the 
unfortunate expedition against Kabal in 1838, the 
awkwardness of the politic:! 1 officer employed to 
procure the cooperation, so far as necessary, of the 
khan, had nearly involved (hat chief hi embarrass¬ 
ment with the British government, and, in despair, 
he was thinking of terminating his existence by a 
dose of poison. Luckily, Sir Henry Fane proceeded 
down the Sutlej find Gfrah, itt his route to Bombay, 
and visited Buhiiwalpur. Ilia straight-forward man* 
tiers dispelled the doubts ami apprehensions of the 
bewildered chief, and Sir Henry had the grrititicii- 
U»n to save a good mini from (in* evilt which threat¬ 
ened him. 
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f had airaiigrd for depart nr& from AluiLcdpur. 
when I learned that Yiikfil) Mahomed KLiiju. the 
khAn'i* chief rninbter. or TOzir, WJU3 pjipreetlmg to 
DeraGhfizi Klifin ami Sang (5 liar* with an uriuy. \hr 
the purpose of compelling the potty chief of the 
latter jiliico tn \my tribute* It heeume, therefore, 
partly iiect^Eiry to shape my course according to 
the vrafra movements, n* both the places lay in my 
route* and it might not lie prudent to outer the 
Sang Ghar district ■■ nrll lame arrangement hud 
been made* I eou^quautiy kept tnjielf informed 
of Yfiktih Mahomed Khan’* plmts; and when he 
finally marched from AhmedpGr, I did so likewise. 
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The distance from Ahmcdpfcr In Hera Cliiisi 
Khan is computed at sixty cosses, or ninety miles, 
Nn moron* villages and nmall towns occur on the 
road, and two or three considerable ones, as Ueh, 
Kinjcr, &c. Some of them are held by the Sikhs, 
whose territory on this frontier is nirii-uslv dovc- 
tailed into that of the khAu of B&hftwolpftt ; and L 
noted, that nil those under Sikh rule were more flou¬ 
rishing ha appearance than those under the M/ihcun ir 
dan government ns well as being much more cleanly, 
which l accounted for by slip]Kvdtig that the Hin li'is, 
always the principal inhabitants, fell themselves at 
liberty under Sikh sway to display their wealth, 
whereas under Maltomedmi masters they were ■stu¬ 
dious to conceal it. The surface of the country was 

W 

generally covered with jnngnl, of Jong gnis.s, and ta¬ 
marisk trees. in some plans- so dense, that it was 
difficult to pass through it. 1, however, suspect 
that we were conducted Uv a circuitous rente, and 
that there was a much better and more open route 
by which the army inarched. The jangal swarmed 
with wild hogs and deer, and in many spot,-, we re¬ 
marked tlie grass trodden or beaten down, indi¬ 
cating they hail been scenes of the kliiu’s hunting 
exploits. On such occasions, a large tract is en¬ 
closed by multitudes, collected from the coiLntrv 
around. They gradually dose in upon the pavilion 
in which their ruler, with his favoured attendants, is 
seated, driving the animals*, hemmed in within the 
circle, before them, when lie deliberately aims at 
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them, firnl estimate* Ids triumph by the 0timber of 
the helpless victims he brings to the ground. 

It was not without emotion that I approached the 
river Indus, hallowed hv so manv historical recol- 

■ v 

lections, and now the boundary, as once possibly the 
parent seat of the Hindi races, 1 found it, per¬ 
haps, nearly as low as it could ever be; still its- bed 
was must extensive, ami at the point we crossed 
must have been three miles in breadth. There were 
two or three boats nt the ferry, hut the wide ex- 

m 

pause of sand, ami tile scanty reeds mid shrubs 
fringing- the opposite shores, gave a feature of lone¬ 
liness to the prospect, which required the strength of 
associations to relieve. Numerous, on the borders, 
were the trucks of tigers which, from such tokens, 
must be very common, although they arc seldom 
seen, ami. 1 learned, seldom do liarm. I felt, how¬ 
ever, a deep interest of another ki nd, in reflect mg' 
on the people and scenes 1 was about to leave be¬ 
hind, ami on the unknown lauds and races the pas¬ 
sage of the river would ripen to my observation. If 
a feeling of doubt for a moment clouded my mind, 
one of pride ut having penetrated so far removed it, 
and encouraged Tm* to proceed farther. 

Three <.r four miles beyond the river we entered 
the immense assemblage of date groves and gardens, 
amid which the large, populous, and commercial 
town of Dura (iluisd Khiin is situated. In the town 
itself, we wore provided with good quarters, and 
were not sorry that we should lie obliged to halt a 
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aft-w days nl it. r* Yakub MfihoimKl Khan required 
suine time to complete bin arrangements, before 
making his offensive demonstration against .Sang 
Glior, now thirty cnwt distant. 

The town -if fttfra (Ihazi Khan, hut a few years 
before the residence of a Duriinf governor, contained 
within its limits numerous vestiges. winch denoting 
Its present dojwessod political condition, also pointed 
to its former prosperity* Such were large brick- 
built residences, with extensive gardens, either de¬ 
solated or occupied by humble tenants, ami the 
public mosque*# neglected uml falling to decay. The 
bazars, with no pretensions to appearance, or even 
dcanUaefs. were still capacious and well supplied, 
and the merchants carried on n good trade, Dera 
being one of the commercial mart* visited by the 
LnMid merchants of Afghanistan, while it does 
good business with the immediately adjacent ports. 
Outing our stay here we s|>ent our Christmas-dny, 
ami the abttndanee of every thing enabled u* to re¬ 
gale ourselves houiitifully, while we enjoyed the 
lu\ui ii- of fre-h grapes, pears and applet, brought 
by the traders from the orchards of KibaL 'Hie 
logins here were pnrticnhrly cold, and the da vs 
equally warm, indeed the vicissitudes of temperature 
at Di'm render it mi unhealthy place, and strangers 
are liable <u intermittent and other fevers. 

The Mahomeduri inhabitants complained much of 
their misfortune in being under Sjkli domination, 
while the Hindis joined with them in deprecating 
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tlio rapacity of the Bohflwalphr chief. who farms the 
revenues from Maharaja Kan jit Singh, Both pur- 
ties also united in regretting that the Dhriiiii |Hiwer 
had passed a way. A ltd amongst their ancient go¬ 
vernors tbev affectionately remembered the Nawftb 
* ■ 

Jabir Khan, extolling hi* liberality and his Im¬ 
munity. 

Tire vazir being at length prepared to march, we 
started with him, ami contrived to pass the night in 
the village near to which lie encamped with his 
troops, We had now a better opportunity than 
before of observing Ids little army, and its composi¬ 
tion. There were about three thousand men. hurst* 
and foot, with sis guns. Tin? appearance of the sol¬ 
diers told little for them; and il by that test their 
prowess in the Held might have been estimated, I 
should have thought ilium lucky to eseajie collision 
with tt determined foe. f Hi iinjuiry as to the means 
of opposition nt the command of the kh&u oi Sang 
Char, T was told, that he win- personalty :i brave 
man. and that he had ti body of seven bundled good 
horse, mostly Afghans, ami more than » match fur 
the whole of the vazir's force, besides the less 
esteemed foot levies, from his ndyats, or subjects. 

It was nut. however, expected, hv the lx?sr in- 
formed, tbit a contest would take place; but that, 
after b little blustering the khau would submit with 
the best grace lie could, and pay the tribute, thirty 
thousand rupees, demanded of him i for, even, should 
he succeed in dincomhting the vaxir, ho would he 
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apprehensive of drawing down upon him a larfo 
Hikli fort*, when he would be compelled to nlmil¬ 
lion his ronnLry. 

We marched through the lands dependent on 
Dtfra Gliazl Klidti without much order or piwao* 
tion ; but on entering the domain of Sang (ihar the 
vjutfr observed greater vigilance, especially as re¬ 
ports were rife that the khan’s intentions were 
warlike. Indeed, we halted at the first village, and 
Yakub M/duum-d Khfiu showed no disposition to 
advance, seeming to await the arrival of his oppo¬ 
nent, whp, it was said, was advancing to his en¬ 
counter. We were accommodated in this village, 
placed oil n mound, and bad an excellent view of 
the camp on the plain beneath. The delay became 
so tedious, that we heartily wished matters would 
lie settled one way or the other, that we might con¬ 
tinue our journey ; which, so fur ns security was con - 
cemed, wo might no doubt have done, but the vazir 
did not appear to wish it. It elm need, that one 
afternoon an alarm was raised in the camp, that 
the Sang Ohar force was in full advance, and had 
interrupted the foragers. Y&kub Mahomed KMit 
immediately mounted, nnd rode towards lib foe, 
followed by horse and foot, in the greatest possible 
disorder. The guns were left in the camp, which 
was entirely deserted. About sunset the force re¬ 
turned, having mot with no enemy, whom probably 
they did not -eek ; but the nag&ras, or kettle-drums, 
were beaten before the vazir with as much noise 
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and pamde as if he liad gained a victory. Two nr 
i hree Jays after, a settlement was effected, tin- Sang 
(Jhar chief paying, or engaging to pay re¬ 

quired of him, and Yikub Mfihomed Kh&n retired 
from his frontier. 

Wa now followed the road to Sang Ghar, whore 
we were courteously received end hospitably enter¬ 
tained by Assad KMii, the chief who had so lately 
Wen pugnaciously inclined. He was, 1 found, a 
Unlock l>v nation, and a stout well-looking man of 
aWnt forty-five years of age. He complained of 
the encroochtnetits of the Sikhs, and lamented lie 
had not more powerful means to resist them. lie 
wo*, moreover, very anxious to W supplied with 
restorative medicines. V\ itli these I Wtl unable 
to oblige him; and as to his |*o«itiori with the Sikh*. 

I could comprehend that it was unfortunate, for it 
required little foresight to feel the conviction that, 
eudoeed as was his small territory by the confines 
of those powerful neighbours, it would hardly elude 
their grasp eventually, and that the chief would 
he fortunate, if he avoided being cajoled into cap¬ 
tivity, to become a fugitive in the hills, where, if lie 
lost the possessions of his ancestors in the plains, 
lie might preserve at least his personal freedom. 

The khk resided in a mud fortre-s of some ex¬ 
tent, hut with very dilapidated defences. Con¬ 
tiguous were the mean huts of his soldiery, and at 
a tlifting distance the 1«mar village <>t Mangulot, 
The term Sang Glmr, (die stone Fort,) is applied, if 
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iiii appropriately. to till 1 mud fortress. It implies, 
however, merely :i strong place, which Sang Ghnr 
is supposed to bo by the people of this ci met try, and 
who wore ■ - ft in displeased to find that I could imt 
concur with them. The revenue or the state was 
said to lx one lakh and Twenty thousand rupees, 
of which, it hoe been seem the khiiu of BahtWtitpfLi', 
at the instigation of the Sikhs* or in exercising the 
privilege of the stronger party, enforce* iln- payment 
of thirty thousand rupees* 

it is due to Assad TCI■ An to record that he bus. 
in more tlion one encounter, proved himself a brave 
soldier, und on one occasion he gained n splendid 
advantage over the Sikh governor of Mankirah in 
an net ion fought, on the hanks of the Indus. Some 
years after I saw him, it became the policy of the 
-Sikhs to possess themselves of Sang Ghar, and tln?y 
did m after a well contested struggle, in which 
Assad Khun sustained hi* former reputation, and 
gave them two or three defeats. He sought refuge 
in tiie hills*, and ha* stiier been little heard of. 

In continuing our journey from Sang Ghat to the 
north, we passed through a tract of country com¬ 
pressed between the river ami the hill ranges to the 
west, ihe road sometimes nearing the one and the 
other. The skirt- of the hills presented a change 
in the vegetable productions* and we were pleased 
to breathe a purer atmosphere. Villages were less 
numerous, ami very mean I y constructed; the in¬ 
habitants were Patens, and the Pashto dialect was 
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ejK>keii by tlietQ, although they generally under¬ 
stood flint of the Panjab. The cultivated produce 
iraa similar to that of tin* southern parts, and tur¬ 
nips of large size were largely grown as food tor 
cattle. Herds of bu Hu lues were every - where grazing 
in the rank pastures of the j unguis. 

Thirty cusses of road distance led us beyond the 
khan's frontier, autl we entered a more fertile tract, 
dependent on the town of Dora F*ti Kb an, bold by 
the Siklis. ft is smaller than Item Gb&zl Kh&ti, 
but is clean, and hits a good suid wolt-snpplied 
bazar, Cultivation around it is not out} - general, 
but choice, as, besides some sugar-cane, there were 
fields of poppies, from which some opium is ex¬ 
tracted. The villages have an appearance of greater 
comfort than those of Wang Glair, evincing at least 
the mildness mid protecting influence of the Wikli 
government — although nu advantage# chh com* 
pensnte, to their &Khammhm subjects, Hie Idea of 
subjection to infidels, and the prohibition to ploy 
kiue* and to repeat the azdn, or aummoii* to prayer. 

The district attached to Pent Fati Kliitii extends 
some ten copses to the south* and about five eosses 
tn die north, wln?r« it coniu-vtii with rlic utrric^ry 
of f>era J-mael KMll It is worthy ut note* that 
it is the only tract west of the Into bond Jide 

•r 

retained by the Mih&r&ja Han jit Singh, although 
he has reduced all the countries immediately border¬ 
ing on that river tn a state of tributary allegiance. 
1 have heard it observed, that he bus a superirtAtiouB 
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notion which rentiers him averse to establishments 
on the western bank. That hr lists overcome midi 
prejudices. or departed from his prescribed policy, 
in this instance, iimv be owing 1 to the superior fer- 
tilitv of the district, ami that it was deemed ad- 
viable to occupy Gerorig, a fortress reputed strong, 
about three copses wtsst of the town, and where 
are a few (runs and a garrison of three hundred men. 
At Dera Fati Khan there were no troops. 

Prom D4rn Full Kh&n our road mostly led along 
the river banks; the jangal became more intricate, 
mid the villages farther apart, ami more nifhdy built, 
for we wore now in the territory of another Mi- 
home dun ruler, the nawab of TX*ru Ismael Khun. 
The cultivation, when occurring, was wheat and tur¬ 
nip. At this season the wheat had just appeared 
aliovo the surface; mid it is the custom to allow 
cuttle to graze the rising crops, -which, so far from 
causing injury to them, is mid greatly to increase 
the vigour and productiveness of the mature plants. 

Forty coases brought us to D£m isinacl Khan, 
immediately before reaching which we passed the 
large village of Mured Aii. This Ddra is a newly 
built town, almnt three mile- from tin* river, its 
predecessor seated thereon, having been carried 
away, altout three years since, by an inundation. 
So complete was the destruction, that of a large 
and well fortified city no token remains to testify 
that is once Minted, Two or three date-trees have 
only survived the wreck of its groves and gardens. 
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and it) graceful majesty exalt their heads amongst 
the surrounding desolation. 

Tho new town promises to become very exten¬ 
sive. The buziir is already qiadous, and of rom- 
modious breadth, an improvement on the general 
ttmuigemeut of Indian town?, where Ijazars are 
mostly, of all parts, the moat narrow and confined. 
On the destruction of the old town the village 
of Monwl All became of consequence, being the 
temporary resort of the nnvvaiU arid inhabitants; nud f 
(he new town lying <il»out two cosses Jrotti it, they 
will likely in time become incorporated. Indeed, 
the various buildings, with the serais, already near¬ 
ly til] the intermediate space. Diira Ismael Khan 
is one of the greatest marts on the Indus, and att 
entrepot for the ouTclimnlize of India and Klu>- 
msan jiiEsiag in this direction, 1 ew sites have ft 
greater commercial importunco. 1 lie customs levi¬ 
ed form the chief source of revenue. The new 
fortress is not one of strength, the Sikhs forbid- 
ing the erection of too substantial n place of de¬ 
fence. It is small m extent, of a rectangular form, 
with angular towers, ott which are mounted six 
piece# of ordnance, taken in an engagement with 
tiie chief of Tak. The walls am high, but there 
ts no trench. The inner fort, nr fortified residence 
of the nawnb's family, is protected by a ditch; tho 
walls are lofty, and the several faces are defended 
by jinjals. 

The district belonging to Dim lsmwel Khan 
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extends uLtfmt forty cesses to Elie north, am] lliirtv- 
five eosses to the south. Thu na’wnL moreover* 
exacts tribute, either on Ms nwn account or on 
that of the 8ikk$i from most of the petty rulers 
around him T such ns thi}*e r>f tvalaichi* Darmbaitd, 
MarwuU !t£ Kh£L and KAlablgii. Ji i* grnss re- 

venue.. l*> about three lakhs of rupees, of which 

llie ■Sikhs take one-half. Hi# military retainers 
are few. but in occasions of need, he calls forth a 
levy from his* country and bin neighbours, While 
I was in the country it Iwcmne neeesttarr to assem¬ 
ble n force to proceed against Marwtd, and T watt 
astonished to we collected on the plain an array 
of two thousand horsemen, comparatively well 
mounted and equipped. 

The father of the actual rimvAb, who was vis 1 tori 
by Mr, Elphtnstone in 1808, possessed a fertile 
country oast of the river, comprising the rich and 
populous districts of ttakkar. Liya, and Mankind), 
—while on the western side his authority extend¬ 
ed to Sefi£ Char, fie was dispossessed by the 
Sikhs, and died shortly after, Tho conquerors Lave 
assigned the son, the prewnt N'aivSh Shir Maho¬ 
med Khan, a slip of laud west of the Lulus for 
the support of himself and family. 

Seven cosses north-west of Orra is the Email 
bazar town and detached castle of ivuyah. It Ims a 
garrison of fifty men, and is the frontier poet on 
the side of Tak, Twelve cosses north is the town 
of Paharpur, situated, as its name implies, under 
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(he hill*. ik-side* these there are no other places 
deserving the appellation of towns, if we except 
Murad All, 1 icfore-mentioned- The water of the 
new city i* supplied from wells, and is reputed 
unwholesome. The country about Dlto Temacl 
Khan might be rendered highly productive, were 
il possible to divert upon its ample and level sur¬ 
face canals from the Indus, The neglected waste 
would become a garden of cultivation, and the 
copious returns would speedily repay the an tiny. 
It is said that tho tmw&h was anxious to have 
supplied Jiis new city with good water by bring¬ 
ing a cans) from the Gomol river, which rune 
through the Tdk territory, but the chief of that 
place, whose sanction was necessary, withheld it. 
There can hardly he said to lie jungal in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of Dera Ismael Khun, the wide 
open plain I wing merely occasionally sprinkled with 
ksiritn hushes, whose red blossoms have a delight¬ 
ful appearance in the spring season. Near the vil¬ 
lages are always a few her trees, tho fruit of which 
is eaten, and sometime*: the pnhmt rieinus, with its 
tufts of scarlet flower*; but no other trees. Tube¬ 
roses are indigenous here, nnd springing up unheed¬ 
ed in the jangul, they arc. when cultivated, the 
favourite flowers of the parterre. 

It maybe noted, that the three D£ras west of 
the Indus have an antiquity of nearly three hun¬ 
dred years, superseding necessarily more ancient 
towns. They were originally Dcras, or camps of 
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chiefs, whoso nallies they now hear, a mention of 
whom occurs in h'crisJita, and is thus stated in 
Dow’s History :—" In 1541, nr thereabout, hansel, 
(Ihiiii, Fati, and Hilloca Dndu, (Dodu BoIoch ?) all 
gnremors of various provinces in that part of the 
country, acknowledged the title of Slur." 

The Nawub Shir Mil limned Khan is about thirty - 
five years of age. Although believed to find keenly 
bis dependent situation on the Sikhs, his chagrin 
doc* nut prevent hint from being corpulent, as be¬ 
comes a Hawaii, or iVom n muting hims elf with mam* 
childish diversions. Indeed it seems the principal 
busincs’. of those about him to find subjects til to 
excite bis mirth, imd to enable him to wile a wav 
ids existence, 1 fence be entertains fiddler*, wrest¬ 
lers, keepers of beans and of monkeys, and often en¬ 
joys the spectacle of punies fighting in bis flower- 
gardens. When one of the animals gives the other 
n good shake of the nock tin* naw&b claps Ids 
bandit, mid cries Walt! wall! His attendant? do 
the same, and the apartments resound with clap¬ 
ping of hands ttnd shunts of Walt! wall! It is 
wonderful how all seem to delight in the sport. 
Ho is fond of hunting, and is very dexterous with 
his bow. lie also prides himself on bis strength, 
and it is asserted can break the horns of an ox 
from the Jiving animal. Overlooking these foibles, 
be is kind and good-natured, and pays great at¬ 
tention to his mother. Ilia minister was y Lor In 
Khan, a Hu rani, whose power was go great us to 
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be irksome to the nawab. There was great dis¬ 
trust between them; and when tile nawib enter¬ 
tained tuen, the minister, who It veil at Morud All, 
did the same. The latter commanded the force 
which diacomfitefl the Tdk army some time since, 
mid is said to have receiver! tine l:Lkli of rupees 
from Sir war Khan as a bribe to conclude peace. 
While I was at Ik'ra, llunjit Singh ordered the naw&b 
to repair to Lahore, lie accordingly made prepara¬ 
tions for the journey, and called upon Sherin Kb An 
fur funds to defray the outfit and expiaises, The 
minister idledged inability to meet the demands; 
whereupon high words arose, and the uawfdn de- 
termlned to institute an Inquiry into his accounts, 
l left before the matter was settled, but learned 
that Sherin ivhan thought tit to retire to Jialia- 
walpdr. 
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—-T flik*—The titnuleL— F£k|iiir'§ por-iicUoiL- l'raii.—■ Bazar-— 
Reveflu^—Military ftreo,—sHiaiory uf Sir-.var Klein —HI* sm*. 
—AllibjJjMl KhAa^^DurUna-—hwaluLriLy of Tiik .—Bmuty of 
the i?arl-n-% — Ijtlr^juiiticni la Eirw&r Khan,—lulurvfctv ^ilk 
tfhcnu—- CarousaJc uf AlladM KhSn-—IntFwluetMnj 
Ifiiimi Khan. vakil of —Sflth party.—A^ie-toi., of Sirwar 

Khftriv—Departure Crain Tok. 

The MW&b was soon in formed of my arrival, uud 
&& soon conveyed hi* desire to see me. In the in¬ 
terview which followed he wns very gracious, and 
at ks close gave particular directions that every 
attention should he paid to me; while apologizing 
that the m\ finis tied state uf the buildings prevented 
the assignment of a hmiw for my abode, hi' ordered 
tents to he pitched within the citadel in which lie 
resided. I remained some time hi* guests saw a 
good deal uf him, 2111 d always found him tnttt 
affable in manners ami remarkably free from any 
afTecration of form or state* Om day he produced 
a variety of articles, belonging once, he said, to 
Sarkis* an Armenian merchant or traveller, who 
was murdered within his territory by Afghan or 
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Hold I In servants. Amongst them were ArmeaiftQ 
Billies and Prayer Books, sundry accounts, and tunny 
English qttaek-medictnes, the virtue and properties 
of which the lmwMj true very anxious to learn, I 
explained to hint the miracles thev professed to 
perform, according to tin- labels and papers attached 
to them, hut conjured him to Ik? considerate enough 
not Id employ them, as ago had probably impaired 
their efficiency, if over they had any, tie also in¬ 
troduced a former slave of the unfortunate Arme¬ 
nian, who detailed the mode of assassination of 
his master. 

The uawah never felled to send for me when anv 
amusements took place‘ ami they were so inces¬ 
santly repeated, that some little philosophy was 
requisite to sit patiently during their exhibition. 
When nothing more unusual wns at hand, recourse 
was had to his musicians und minstrels i and their 
concerts, although highly charming to him, were of 
all things the most distasteful to me. lie some¬ 
times intimated a wish that 1 would remain with 
him, and his people would endeavour to persuade 
mo to engage in his service, but I gave them to 
understand it was impossible: and the tutwab, per¬ 
haps conscious there was Utile inducement, did not 
press the matter. As Europeans are considered 
necessarily expert artillerists, lie more titan once 
ordered his guns to he taken on the plain for prac¬ 
tice, at ti mark. He was himself, however, their 
sole pointer, and when he made a tolerably good 
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shot he toddled away, as if deterred by modesty 
from listening to the plnudUa which burst forth. 
There was living at Ddr& a Hindi! G©&6» of great 
repute, upon whom 1 called, as lie sent me a mes-* 
sage that Llphimt’m SfLhib had paid kirn a similar 
compliment. However that may have been, the 
eage of Brnhniti was a bland old gentleman. He 
received me very politely, and sent a tray of sweet¬ 
meats home with me on my depurtuture. 

Two Sikh retainers of Tlari Singh, MnMrajli 
Ranjit Singh's viceroy, on his western frontiers, 
were also resident at Dim. They occupied a largo 
house in the town, and once or twice 1 visited them, 
iu one of their apartments was the Gmnth <>r 
sacred b«* of the Sikhs: and many of the Sanyas 
were accustomed to attend and read it, which they 
always did aloud. Jt was preserved with great care, 
and approached with reverence. I was yet in this 
town when Mdfai Singh one of Llnri Singlfa officers, 
arrived, with sixty horsemen, d emandin g the sum of 
sixty thousand rupees, and bearing a summons upon 
the nawib to attend Urn MfihirAja at Lahore. 
These men crossed the river, and suddenly one 
morning entered the citadel. liefore the n&wib iiml 
risen. They talked very loudly, asking what sort 
of a durbar was that of IMra. there being no one 
to receive them. The claim could not be evaded 
or resisted, and MAhfi Singh and his [tarty were 
stationed in the town, and provided sumptuously at 
the nawAh'fi charge, until lie should he able to pay 
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the amount called for. By a similar process Ilitri 
.Singh collects tribute from the petty chiefs west of 
the 1tu]us •, and simultaneously another party, of 
equal strength, was dispatched on an analogous 
mission to Sirwer Klmn. the intwab of Tsik. Dur¬ 
ing Mdbi Singh's stay the Hindu festival of the 
Huli occurred. Tt liad not before lieett publicly 
celebrated by the Hindus, but this year they 
had not only permission, but the niiwAh gave a 
largess of two hundred rupees to his own Hindu 
soldiers to enable them to divert themselves wor¬ 
thily—only enjoining them to refrain from their 
joyous demonstrations within the precincts erf the 
citadel, in respect to thn feelings of his aged mother. 
Milia Singh invited me bo witness the festivities at 
Lis quartets, and was very courteous, although on 
his arrival he had pronounced me to be an agent of 
the Company. 

Tt will Lave lx>en seen, that D£ra afforded no 
Lack of amusements,—the bazar, with its large con¬ 
course id' strangers, was itself perhaps the most in¬ 
teresting spectacle. Here were to lit found nu¬ 
merous visitors from the rude tribes of the hills, 
clad in their felt cloaks and uncouth sandals. Many 
were ctigantic men, and curiosity was powerfully 
excited to know the lauds from which they came, 
and the races to which they belonged. From Dcra. 
moreover, is seen, to the west, the magnificent bill 
Khaisa till nr, nr the Takbt Su liman, famed in tra¬ 
ditionary' lore us the sput on which the ark rested, 
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and for being the )>arout scat of the Afghan races. 
IK halm aide |>art(- are occupied hv the $hlranjs, 
a lawless tribe, who also hold the inferior hills 
between it and the plains. They have for neigh- 
Ihhhn, the Mi brains. their colleagues hi marauding 
expeditions, and of equally infamous reputation. 
The vegetable productions of Khuisa tihar are much 
vaunted, and it is remarked that wliatevcr plant qr 
tree may lie found in other countries, will he cer¬ 
tainly met with here. Firs and olives an- abundant 
on its sides, as generally over the minor bills of 
the range. The weather beginning to grow sultry, 
and inactivity becoming Irksome, my thoughts 
turned towards Kuhal and its cool climate. T wo* 
scarcely competent to appreciate the information 
I acquired as to the better mode of reaching it, 
hnl finally decided to gain Tiik, and endeavour to 
find companions on the route followed by tj !(? 
Lobani merchants. I accordingly took leave of 
the good nawfdi of D&o. and passed on to Kuyah, 
a small bazar village, with castle, seven cosses dis¬ 
tant. I then entered the Tak territory- at Pote. 
ami successively leaving Ottdra and numerous vil¬ 
lages behind me. reached the town of that name, 
computed to be thirty cosaes distant from Dero 
Tsmiit'l Khi'tn. The country from Kuyah to Pote 
wan barren enough, but afterward- it was well cul¬ 
tivated, as water abounds: and in addition to the 
various kinds of grain, much cotton is produced- 
I was civilly received at all the villages and had 
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no difficulty in procuring entertainment ami lodging. 
Tile approach to Tiik from the east, is distinguished 
bv an avenue of full-grown mimosas, extending 
perhaps three mi lea. The town itself is surrounded 
by a mud watl. of tolerable heighL and solidity; jf 
has numerous towers, and two or three gates. 
Within the town is a citadel, where resides the 
chief; the walls are lofty, and strengthened with a 
broad and deep trend). I t is built of kiln-burnt 
bricks, and at tilts four angles are ample lowers, 
provided with twelve or thirteen, pieces of artillery. 
The interior of this fortress is very intricately dis¬ 
posed ; and Sirvvar Khan, who planned it, appears 
to have been determined to place It out of the 
power of hig neighbours to drive him out of his neat, 
Tt is the must massive piece of defensive erection 
I have seen in these parts, if Giro/ig be excepted, 
which I have nut seen. S invar Khan, the oswdb, 
is constantly employed in building. No one knows 
what he does, but every one witnesses the egress 
and Ingress of labourers, laden with bricks and rub¬ 
bish, from and into the gates of his citadel. It is 
believed that a faquir predicted to him that the 
duration of his rule and prosperity depended upon 
his never ceasing to build. 

T:ik is fumed for Its fruits, which ore plentiful 
mid cheap. Its gardens yield grapes, oranges, pome¬ 
granates, citrons, plums, apples, &c, East of the 
town is an immense grove of shahtAt, or long mul¬ 
berry trees, which have attained a size superior to 
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any I havo elsewhere observed. The bazar of the 
town is not extensive*, nor do I believe the com¬ 
merce to lie large, or so much so as to allure the 
residence of wealthy Hindus, as at Kalaichi and at 
D£ra- The revenue of Sir war Khin is estimated at 
one and a half lakh of rupees, of which the Sikhs 
exact a portion, 1 believe sixty thousand rupees, 
Being at enmity with his neighbours on the plain, 
ho retains about a thousand men in pay, mostly llo- 
hillas, on small stipends. These, however, in con¬ 
sequence of some misunderstanding, left him wliile 1 
w;w In these quarters, and 1 believe he did not 
think it worth while to replace them. He is re¬ 
presented as having much wealth in coin and 
jewels. During the early part of his reign he con¬ 
stituted himself sole proprietor of the lands In his 
country, and declared the peasants to be his slaves; 
hence he derived the profit r>« the whole of their 
produce. 

The history of this chieftain is singular enough to 
merit notice. He had scarcely seen the light, when 
his father, who also ruled at Tik, was slain hy a 
traitor, who usurped the authority. To confirm him- 
self therein he put to deftth the family of his ancient 
prince, with the exception of Sirwnr, who, an in¬ 
fant, was concealed by bis nurse in :m earthen jar, 
and carried out of the town on her head. The good 
woman affirmed at the gates that she was conveying 
a jar of milk. She gained a place of safety, and 
brought up the young kliAn as her own son. When 
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he arrived at the took of discretion site informed 

■r 

iiim of the circumstances of Ids birth. Ho there¬ 
upon presented himself to Ahmed Shdh, the first 
Dhr/int prince, and requested his assistance to re¬ 
cover possession of the lands of his ancestors. It 
was granted, and Strwar Khan. in turn, slew tiie 
usurper, with his relatives. He then placed their 
heads in a heap, and sitting on them, summoned 
the chiefs and elders of the country to his presence. 
He demanded, whether they wore willing to acknow¬ 
ledge him aa their ruler. An affirmative reply being 
given, he announced, that in virtue of Us authority, 
he resumed ail lands, and that they were not his 
subjects but his slaves, i believe that :m attempt 
to infringe upon the liberties of his people, cost the 
father of Si rvrar Khdn Lis life; the son may there¬ 
fore Lave felt justified in thk energetic viiiflication 
of Itia father’s memory. Seated on the masnud, lie 
repaired the town of T&k. and constructed the capa¬ 
cious citadel with n view both to security :md plea¬ 
sure, and seems to have devoted himself to the 
amassing of treasure, and to the gratification of his 
sensual appetites. IIis zendna, or female establish- 
it lent, contains above two hundred female's, and he, 
with his family, freely indulge in the illicit pleasures 
of wine, although he prohibits its use to others on 
the score of morality, and because it is contrary to 
the precepts of the Korin. 

Sir war Khun is now advanced in years, and has 
three suns, Alladad, Khodadsid, and S&hibdtid. Tim 
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oldest, AHadad, i* called Hu* vnar, and, ostensibly, 
has the direction of public business, holding durbdre, 
ami relieving his father from all details. The young 
man is a drunkard, yet he is beloved in the country 
for liia valour and generosity, fn a war with the 
Nawdb of Dem, some four or fire years since, he 
commanded the Tdk troops, shout four thousand in 
number, the greater portion of them Vazm auxilia¬ 
ries, or mercenaries. These banditti fled at the 
commencement of the action, leaving the guns ex¬ 
posed, which were captured. A Had ad highly distin¬ 
guished himself, dismounting, and working one of 
the guns, after it had luteti deserted by its attend¬ 
ants. Re remained by it until he hud received two 
sword cuts from Slienti Kh;\n. the commander of 
the hostile forces, who recognized him. Then onlv 
wns lie* induced to remount his horse and provide for 
his safety. Peace was purchaser] hy the payment of 
one lakh nf rupees to Sherin Khan, 

BesidesT&k. there are other two or three small 
towns or large villages, and many inferior ones, which 
have bazars. The fortress, of Darharm ^ situated at 
the mouth of a pass into the hills, ■-even tosses from 
the capital. There tees are levied from such of the 
Loha«i merchants who select that route, jr- walls 
are said to lie very lofty, ami had a most singular 
appearance when seen at a distance; but I am not 
certain that the mimj, which is constant here, did 
riot produce the effect, In walking from Darmhaad 
to T£k l could have almost fancied that I was tre- 
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veiling in fairy [mid, from the fantastic character of 
the landscape, owing to this phenomenon. In tin* 
immediate vicinity of Tdk villages are numerous. 
About Kfrndi the frontier [wst on the north, to* 
wards liaimfi- they occur Jess frequently) ami thence 
to tiie hills the space is uninhabited, and broken up 
by ravines. 

Tak io insalubrious, particularly to stranger*, the 
water with which it is supplied being supposed periii- 
eious and impure. The nawab ami his family make 
use of that derived from n stream about two cossea 
distant, which is good mill wholesome* The insalu¬ 
brity of Tak may lie accounted for by the extreme 
beat, and by its locality, as well as from the quality 
of its water. The common fruit-tree®, called bdr, am 
spread over the country, and distinguish all the vil¬ 
lages* 

I hud no sooner readied Tuk than my presence 
was reported to the nuwM>. and by his orders, >»r 
those of his son Alludad, 1 was accimimodaled 
within the citadel, and informed, that during the 
day 1 should not be interrupted, hut that on the 
morrow 1 should have an audience of the imwab. 
which 1 wiuh glad to hoar, having been told so much 
about him, and that lie did not generally receive 
visitor*- 

Eurlv tile mzxt morning I was called U * attend 
ujHiii the old chief, find sifter Lusing conducted 
through many gato and pmssagt^s was brought ioto 
a gurden. sufficiently attractive to claim all my alien- 
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tion, and to fill my mind witli astonishment at bo* 
holding so perfect a display in so obscure a part of 
the world. The flowers of a thousand hues, the 
lakes, whose bosoms reflected the image of the 
orange and pomegranate-trees, with their glowing 
fruits waving on their margins, and on whose tran¬ 
quil waters were floating hundreds of white geese, 
were objects so unexpected and delighful that I 
conld not but pay homage to the taste of Sirwar 
Kh/m; and there needed but the presence of the 
ripened beauties of the harem to have presented 
■i complete picture of eastern magnificence. In 
unison with the splendid scene, was the costly 
decorated apartment of the rmwtlb, into which I 
was ushered, ami found him seated with his three 
sons. On the right side were about a dozen attend¬ 
ants, kneeling, with their firelocks in their hands, 
lie was corpulent, and Ids countenance bore the im¬ 
press of that energy for which his subjects and 
neighbours give him credit. To me he was cour¬ 
teous; and, amongst other things, inquired if it were 
true thru London had a bazar three hundred cosses 
in length, telling his sons (hat one Mahomed Kithn 
had told him so. AJbtddd Khan was by no means 
well dressed, neither was the second son, but the 
youngest, Sithihdad, who was n very handsome youth, 
and probably therefore the favourite, was superbly 
attired. Sir war Kh&u expressed pleasure at see¬ 
ing me, and said I was at liberty to runt lime his 
guest as long as I pleased. When I rose to leave. 
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Allmtad whispered to a |n?raun to load me to fds dar- 
bar, ami iMtlicr I went and united a short time for 
him. When he itjoimnl mtv his object proved to be 
to show me a gun he had lately east, and a number 
of guii-oHTTinjies in prepaititiaii. I discovered tlint 
he had acquired the art of casting cannon, and that 
lie was a very good carpenter, for certainly his 
workshops did him no little credit. He uaa won¬ 
derfully civil, hade mo enjoy myself at Tak; anti we 
parted* 

I fount] that my journey to Tak ^ not likely to 
increase tny chances of making my way to Ivdud* 
for I could gain no information on which I could not, 
and when I niPntioiitMl the subject to AlkuEad Khali, 
ho told me f if S stayed a year with him, he would 
then give mu trust worthy ■eotiipwiio-tuk anil guarantee 
my arrival at KMlJlfc To this proposal I would 
not consent^ but he was in no wist? offended at my 
ftJttgoL One evening he returned home bo ine¬ 
briated that it was necessary to hold him on hiw 
horse* He wad attended by a numerous cavalcade,, 
and my apartments liappened to think of me, 

and sent for me* He insisted that I should take n 
cup with him, and called to his people to produce 
the flagons* which were concealed beneath their 
cloaks* An objection was abutted* that it was not 
right 1 should use the same cup as the than, on the 
plea of my being no Mussulman* hut he would not 
admit it* He then made me aocompeny him to his 
quartern \ and mi the road, its ho held my limnh and I 
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was on foot, I hi iiu small dread of being tram¬ 
pled on by bis horse's hoofs. There was, luckily, not 
far to go, and when wc gained liii' apartments tin- 
crowd was dismissed, and only two or throe persons, 
with his musicians, remained. Ife was very elate, 
and much pressed me to remain with him, to make, 
as he said, shells, and cross the river, and attack the 
Sikhs, He then produced some pictures, and after¬ 
wards- sang songs from Ilafiz, imt for a short time; 
as his renewed potations disqualified him, and he 
became insensible, Another evening I was sent 
for to a faquir's uikkhi. or shrine, without the town, 
where, it seemed, that the khan had a party, but 
it fortunately happened, holme I reached, he bad 
fallen, overpowered, and the riotous assembly had 
broken up. 

White I was a guest here, Ininmt Khan, a vakil 
from the court of Mir Rfotafti, of Khmrpnr in Upper 
Sind, arrived. It appeared, ike object of liis mission 
was of no higher importance than to procure a few 
hawks and camels, but the ceremony of hi* intro¬ 
duction gave me an opportunity of witnessing how 
such matter* were arranged, as Alladad Khan in¬ 
vited me to be present. It took place in (he ■htrbiir 
nifliii, a sqiacioiis apartment, around which were 
seated files of match lock-men, with their pieces in 
their i i am is. At the upper part the officers and 
others were duly arranged, and a -cut won provided 
me on the left of the khan, who entered after tile 
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preliminary dispositions hud l*?eii completed. He 
wus followed by the vakil, who was embraced by 
A lliidad, mid Seated no bis right band. A jitiefcngu 
was deposited ill front of the cliief, consisting of the 
presents sent by Mir fthstam. It was opened, and 
u letter taken therefrom, which vrm rend by 
Allod&d, and drew from him many protestations 
of respect and friendship for the miens of Sind. 
The presents were ordinary shawls, nuislins, kimkabe, 
pieces of ehiute. fco. I whs Introduced to the vdkil 
a« being * leringhi, or European. He seemed very 
astonished, and tio doubt marvelled what could have 
brought me there. During the conference the mu- 
''iiiniis exercised (heir skill, and in very good taste, 
its they did not allow their instruments to drown the 
conversation. The shiligliissk or masters of cere¬ 
mony, hud been busy in arranging the visitors; now, 
on their departure they won 1 careful to announce, in 
loud and pompous tones, their jinnies, family, anti 
rank. AUftdud Khun was well dressed on this ocoi- 
sion, and his attend an is obsequiously' fanned him 
with bunches of peacocks’ feathers, lie eat with the 
vakil until the room was cleared, when they again 
embraced, and the introduction terminated. 

I found at Tuk the party of -Sikh horsemen de¬ 
puted by Hail Si ugh to receive a sum of tribute 
money from the uawab. They were in no respect so 
boisterous as their countrymen ut Uera ; apparently, 
in so retired a place and w> near the hills, deeming 
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it prudent to 1x3 quiet. Their claim was admitted, 
and they ii'en* entertained by tin? nawab, hut the 
townspeople wen? prohibited to buhl communication 
with them. 

The Nawiib Sirwar Khan seldom left his citadel 
but on hunting excursions, when ho would be at¬ 
tended by an escort «f about one hundred and fifty 
horse- When he left, anti when lie re-entered it# 
walls, tt piece of artillery was discharged. He has 
a great notion of the superiority of agricultural over 
commercial pursuits, and an anecdote in related of 
his practical mode of proving his argument, which 
may be cited. In conversation with a Lohdni on 
his favourite theme, he directed mi car of wheat to 
be brought, which lit* rubbed between bis hands, 
and then counted the grains. He observed that 
the L.fihdni travelled tu Delhi and Juan pur, amid 
scorching heat and privations of every kind, and if 
on his return Lome be had made one rujiee two 
rupees, be gave bis t urban an extra Si itch, thrust 
Ids bauds into his ribs, and conceited him self a 
great man. 44 I," said Sirv.ur, “ remain quietly at 
home with my family; lor one grain of wlieat pul 
into tlie earth I receive forty—or for one rupee I 
obtain forty ruj*eea. Is my traffic or yours the 
better one!” 

I wrj* IK-gi lining to be weary of my stay at Tfjk 
w-ben I accidentally wtw a faquir, who, learning that 
I wished to go to KAbol, proffered to put me hi 
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the way of doing *o. 1 liked the appearance of 

the man, and my acquaintance telling me T might, 
confide in him. I immediately made nji my mind 
to accompany him, and left Tak with him thy same 
evening, hardly knowing whither he would take 
mu, but trusting all waa right. 
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31 y companion'e — M iiiiomod Ileno,—Wcitlh £>f Ramudbv—- 

The fa quiii inulharp — Incident- — deputation frtirn l>4ra-— 
Croft* tho indisa. — Rakfcar, —-Mtir ^mgln— Lanhkiir Khan.— 
Tftko leave of Blur Singh.— Depart (or Kiiisji-— Iitiuffideini 
guide*—tofrti&n at a ghjiri^ Retum.^Meiitmg wilh Lehft&i 
merchants* — Thuif mqmrki,— Regain l>§ni* — Impartura for 
fjjtf rahand, — Encounter with peasant*. — Find a companion.— 
Reach Gandapiir. — District of Barraband. ■— The Lohlnft — 
Town of Darmhand*—Dopannto for Tak*—Loetfcnt In roul e.— 
Kal[uchi^HoaflfarKlian--“htf troops &c.—Mooting with Vafins. 
—Accompany them to the hills. — Helium wilh tlwim — Regain 
Tak, 

Mr strange friend and guide led me over the 
country, without troubling himself about a fiotb, 
pleading the privilege and nonchalance of a fatjulr ; 
and I was well tired before, lute at night, we 
reached an assemblage of tents, where I was pLeased 
to find my companion well known. We were very 
well received and entertained, but tliu people strove 
to (ipraunde the faquir that he tUd wrung to oik: um¬ 
ber himself with me. 

The next morning we again traversed the country, 
with the same disregard to the mediums of civili¬ 
zation, in id at evening gained a village near Kiiyah, 
where we pussed the night, Mv companion had 
informed me rtt mute that lie wuw a kifji, and but 
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a dependent on a more important personage, the 
Faquir Mahotned I tezza, whom he described as 
wealthy and influential, being the pir of n large 
portion of the LohM tribes. The ptr would, in 
the course of a month, proceed to Khorasati by 
the Gonial route, and the hop felt certain that he 
would gladly take eh urge of me throughout the 
journey. He farther explained, that he had been 
deputed on a mission to St r war Khan, who had 
promised to wild a horse to Ids inns (or, ixdng will¬ 
ing bv such an offering to secure the benefit of his 
prayers and benedictions. 

Leaving the village, a short march of three or 
four miles brought us to another circle of black 
tents, where resided the Faquir M ilium ml Rozza. 
Me was no sooner apprised of my arrival than he 
came to welcome me, and the cordiality of his 
reception fully justified the anticipations of the 
haji He engaged to conduct me to his home nt 
Slnlghar, when, after resting his cattle a few days, 
he would take me to Kabul, ami place my hand in 
that of Dost Mahomed Khan. Mahomed Rezza 
was u man of tall stature, and rude in appearance, 
hut of considerable suavity of manner. He was bold 
in unbounded veneration by his countrymen and 
dependents, who, while they vaunted his wealth, 
were tin less eager to extol Ids liberality. Generally, 
in the morning a carpet would be spread for him 
on the ground without his circle of tents, where 
he would seat himself, the company being arranged 
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around him, ami write lav&es, breathe on head*, 
or strings of thread, whose virtue seemed to re- 
quire frequent renewal, A youth would sometimes 
be brought forward, who. commencing bv sobbing, 
gradually worked himself into the most hideous 
convulsions, when the pious man would Hasp him 
in his arms, and the evil spirit, or other exciting 
cause, would be instantly bushed. Such exhibition', 
were conducted with perfect solemnii v ; and, although 
I managed to preserve gravity. I fancied, as 1 cauglir 
the faquir's eye directed towards me, that He hardly 
expected I should be bo credulous as the crowd 
about hi tit. 

The month of Ramaz An mine on, observed rigidly 
by all good M aim nun Ians as a fast; mid as we were 
to start for Khurasan after the celeb rat ion of the id, 
or festival, at its dose the faquir left for some days, 
to settle business he had in the country, probably 
the collection of offerings from his disciples. Before 
going, he sent for me, and calling his younger 
brother, told me, in his absence to consider him 
as my slave, and to beat him at discretion. While 
he was talking, a child from the tents came to say 
my breakfast was ready, I was not asked to fast, 
and the brother hastened to bring it. He returned 
with some very nice cakes anil butter, when the 
faquir gave him a terrible slap on the cheek, as it 
proved, because he bad not brought sugar. 1 pitied 
the young man, but could not help the accident, 
and received additional authority to use him its a 
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slave, and to (mat and kick him slh 1 pleased. Tt 
may be gleaned from this anecdote that the situa¬ 
tion of dependent relatives H not very enviable in 
Muhomedan families [ indeed, it is one reproach of 
their social system that they are treated as menials. 

On another day during this month, I had strolled 
to a neighbouring fixed village, where was a grave 
uf lier-trtes. I endeavoured to bring down same of 
the fruit by casting sticks and stones, when a woman, 
observing me, pulled a stout stick from a hedge, and 
without mercy employed it upon me, reviling me as an 
infidel for breaking my fast. Expostulation seemed 
but to increase her fury, anil l was perplexed how 
to act, for it was awkward to return violence, when 
saying, “ Why be angry? 1 am a Feringht," she 
riropjted her weapon, expressed great sorrow at her 
mistake, am] helped me to bring down the fruit, 
at which she was much more expert than I had 
been. We were living within six or seven miles 
uf Deni Ismael Khan, and one day being near the 
high road. I met the nawab, who was returning 
from n booting excursion. He was civil, and I 
told him f was going to Khorasan with the faquir. 
W hetlu.-r he mentioned the circumstance I know 
not, but it became known at Dbi that I was resid¬ 
ing near at hand, and u deputation came to me, 
praying me to give up the idea of the penible route 
by the Comal river, and to take the easier and safer 
one of Peehawejr, in which my Sikh acquaintance 
offered to assist me, if F would cross the river, and 
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p> up it- eastern Imtik within tin-ir territory. I 
refused, but my Dora friends returned tin? following 
day. and were su earnest in tlidr arguments that 1 
consented, and ne coni pained them back to the town, 
when? I passed the night at the Sikh quarters. 

The next illuming I crossed the Indus, attended 
with a Sikh, JiiSr Singh, and after passing the sands 
and mawhy land immediately skirting the stream, 
entered upon a fine rich country, covered with 
villages and cultivation. This tract, seated between 
the river and the desert on the east, formerly be¬ 
longed to the family of the wtwib of Dem Ismael 
Khan, but its fertility, and the expediency of bring¬ 
ing their frontiers to the Indus, were sufficient 
motives for its occupation by the Sikhs. Leaving 
village after village behind uk we reached the 
larger town of Bakkar with a handsome kiln-bllrnt 
brick Fort ret*. There 1 was introduced to the kil- 
ladar, & well-dressed Sikh, who regretted we parsed 
so speedily, as he vu willing to have given tue an 
entertainment. We finally gained Bela, where I 
found another Sikh. Milr Singh, the chief of one 
hundred tnen, who civilly welcomed me, and f 
became his guest for a few days. My course, so 
far from being to the north or towards Vesbawer, 
had Ih'cjj to the south, or from it, hut Jiiar Singh, 
my companion. w-ae attached to the party of Mdr 
Singh, who, it wo* arranged, should send mo, in good 
hands, to Kundl, the present bead-quarters of Sirdtir 
Hari Singh, whence I could easily make iny way to 
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Ptshawer, either In following the course of the 
river to Atak, or Ivy crossing it to KfUuUaglj. The 
dy lay in gaining my object WAS, perhaps, compen¬ 
sated by the pleasure of surveying a beautiful and 
luxuriant country, and it was & groat satisfaction to 
escfijw the heat of the day in the shade of the 
groves and gardens, which here accompany and 
embellish the towns and villages. Mur Singh was 
a venerable aged Sikh, of truly patriarchal aspect. 
F passed a few days very agreeably with him at 
.Belli, w hich forms pit it of his jaghir, I was well 
pleased also with the Sikhs generally, and could 
grant, that in man y jKiints they have the advantage 
over the .Vlnhniiicd&ris, particularly in cleanliness, 
fur it was rare incit'd to see one of them deficient 
in tills respect, whereas the Mulmmedun would 
seem, from principle, to be careless ill Ins apparel. 
Ill this part of the count ty I became acquainted 
with Lashkar Khan, formerly of more importance, 
but now a servant of the Maharaja Efaujlt Singh, 
lie entreated me. as a favour, to write something ill 
his book, that he might show to any other European 
he might chance to meet, 

Mur Singh at length announced that he was pre¬ 
pared to expedite me towards Kilnrli, am! that he 
proponed I should accompany Bo warn Da*, a Hindu 
Diwao of the Sirdd Harl Singh, who was about to 
return to his master to account for the collection of 
money* he had made. The old chief look leave of 
me verv kindlv, asked me if I was jaibried with 
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him, anil many times entreat od me tu accept money, 
clothes, ami anything 1 needed, I declined Is is 
offers, and we parted. 

We returned by the same road we had come, re- 
passing Bakkar. I happened, with my attend out, 
to miss lb mu ui Das, who stayed at some village 
where accounts were to be settled, and which 
perhaps he had not expected. At the Tillage 
when) we hud preceded him we had there fore to 
wait tluee or four days, until he joined us. When 
lie did so* I found he was very far from having set¬ 
tled his collections, and I intimated iny desire to 
proceed at once; to which he assented, and gave me 
a person, but an insufficient one, as 1 afterwords 
found, to accompany me to Kindt, which I under¬ 
stood to be forty cossea distant from onr |iosittoti. 

W« started, however, and made a long march of 
twenty cusses, much of it over the desert, which 
was succeeded by a fertile and populous tract, over 
which were dispersed groves „f u species of tree 
new to me, and resembling uspetis. Sikhs were 
located in most of the villages, and I met with 
many interruptions from them, from which I had 
been secured tf Bo warn Das had given me a cam po¬ 
tent companion. He turned out to be a weaver, 

and employed by the Dlw&n contrary to his will_ 

while weavers, it seems, in these parts, for gome 
reason or other, arc but little regarded. At night 
we reached a well-built gharri, surroqndud with a 
trench, but my arrival exceedingly terrified the 
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killaddi*, or lie affected to in? <n. and t'loeed his 
gates, as if lie expected attack. About two hours 
elapsed, when, finding I was very quiet, some lliii- 
dilstaii) soldi ei^ ventured to leave the fort and ap¬ 
proach me, I explained, that i was proceeding to 
Haii Singh’s camp, and that there was slight cause 
for alarm, when they returned to the kiilndar, and 
presently again came* saying, he wished to provide 
me with supper; which 1 refused. 

Tu Live morning, considering tlie nature of my ad- 
ventures the past day, anil the inefficiency of my 
guide, which would expose me to fresh ones if 1 
proceeded, I decided to retrace my steps while I 
had the power, and to rejoin Boivini l>as, I accord¬ 
ingly returned* hut not exactly by the same toad* in 
this instance avoiding the desert, or only skirting its 
edges. At evening we reached a large village, where 
was a Sikh party, hardly disposed i» Ih? civil, lint I 
fell in with two Lull alii merchants, who (he mo¬ 
ment they recognized me to iw a Fmnglii, invited 
me to their lodging*, nud t» ia? their guest. These 
men had travelled in India, vending their fruits 
and horses, and were consequently in some de¬ 
gree cognizant of Etirejieaiis. They were loud in 
their culogiums of European justice and liberality, 
ami professed themselves happy to lie friendly to 
a,tty one of the nut ion they met with. They in¬ 
formed me. that they had sold mares to hiitl Singh 
AlGnw&ln, that he hail given them au order on 
the village, which is held by him, for the money. 
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mid that they were awaiting its receipt. These 
men entertained me very bounteously, and were 
veiy anxious that I should explain what my coun¬ 
trymen did with rlog's heads, as they had observed 
in India that men killed those animals for the sake 
of selling their heads to the gentlemen- 1 could 
not conceive to what they alluded, and they sug¬ 
gested the heads might lie used to make medi¬ 
cine, and sLiJy asserted they could not be intended 
for food. 

f could neither solve the mystery nor satisfy them 
that i did not conceal my knowledge from them. 
On subsequently thinking what fact could have 
made so great an impression on the imaginations 
of tlie.se Lidiutiis, 1 recollected the practice of 
shooting SLray dugs in military sdat ions during ter- 
tain Seasons, under the apprehension they may ho 
in ad, or become so, The same men had not! red 
the practice of firing at military funeral*, and 
gravely asked wliother it was not meant as a me¬ 
nace to heaven if the souls of the interred were 
not received. 

The next day I found IWfini Das at the village 
where f had left him, and making over bin weaver 
guide to him, I iv crossed the river and regained 
D£ra. 

I now determined to proceed straight to the 
IdIK taking a break in them which had been 
always pointed out to mo as denoting the pass of 
Darraband as my point of direction. I was in 
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hopes of again meeting the FanuLr Mahomed Roz- 
zo. Alt bough A little more than a month might 
have elapsed since J hod left hi* tents. I started 
before sunrise, and the morning was coo] and agree¬ 
able. ] struck over the country, having learned 
from my friend the llaji to despise ]tilths, anil 
walked in high spirits. There is little jaitgal near 
!)£ra, ami the few knriia bushes sprinkled over 
the plain were now Laden with their beautiful rod 
Ho were. This delightful scenery did not, however, 
hist long, and 1 came upon a naked surface* with 
scarcely a plant or shrub to diversify it* while 
the heat grew intense, as it always does in this 
rumitry soon after sunrise- Still I did not relax 
in my pace, and Lad made considerable way when 
[ was tempted to strike for tw’o or three bushes, 
larger than usual, where, to my satisfaction I found 
as I had barely expected hut yet wished, a small 
pool of water. It was very muddy, but palata¬ 
ble. I had walked much farther on, when I des¬ 
cried in the distance two youths, and some camels 
browsing. I made towards them; and us I neared 
them they Were evidently surprised both at my 
presence and appearance. The younger was in¬ 
clined to run, but the elder stayed him, and await¬ 
ed rue. I could not very well understand thorn, 
hut saw that my colour was the eau.se of terror. 
The younger hid seemed to think 1 was a dev, and 
would by no menus approach me, although assured 
by the other that l was only a man. and there 
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was nu reason to fear. Hit- latter asked mo to ex- 
tend my firm, and, ns 1 thought he did so with a 
view of assuring hit <vim[miiion t T complied. when 
lie seized my wrist, and wrenching it round, brought 
me, without power of resistance, to the ground. He 
called upon his friend to come ami examine the 
bundle i carried on my buck, but no persuasion 
cilull] remove the fear of the kid, and he kepi 
aloof. The fellow wrenched my wrist more and 
mure, until J roared out that I was the nnwab's 
uiiknr, or servant: at which he suddenly reliu- 
■pushed Ids hold nod retired, allowing me to ns 
cover my feet. Seeing the mention of the nsiw-ab 
terrified him, I denounced all vengeance on him, 
when he pointed to his camels, and asked me if 
I would drink some milk. I asked whether he 
had a plfila, or bowl, and found that he intended 
to milk into my bands, which 1 declined, as 1 
should have placed myself in a position which might 
have disposed him to take another advantage, [ 
bad not gone much further, when a little jangal 
occurred, and I presently came to a village, which 
I had understood 1 should find on my road, mu! 
which was satisfactory, os proving 1 had not devi¬ 
ated from the right course. 1 did not halt at it, 
and again came upon a level surface, which I tra¬ 
versed until evening, withrmi meeting any one, or 
seeing ti vestige of habitation. I was still walk¬ 
ing. when I perceived, at a great distance, a man 
walking, and obviously armed He was crossing 
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niv route, ret i made towards him. and ultimately 
approached without his ever lmvmg noticed me. 
I startled him when I accosted him with " Siilam 
AJikam," but he speedily recovered his surprise, 
and returned iny salutation. I found that he was 
a stranger, and although going to some village, 
scarcely knew if he was in the road for it; there¬ 
fore, as we were both in the same predicament, 
we readily agreed to seek it together. 1 told him 
nt once that I was a Feringhi, which did not 
affect his civility. We came upon the nest of 
some largo fowl, In which were two or three eggs. 
My companion took up one of them, regarded it 
attentively, uttered some pious exclamations, and 
then carefully replaced it. On reaching u group 
of tall trees he oacended one of them, to ascer¬ 
tain if the village he sought was in view, which 
wo did not reach until dark. He had an tie- 
ipmiutance there, nt whose house we wore both 
accommodated for the night. 

In the morning 1 accompanied two LidiSuis, who 
were going to Oiimlapdr, which we reached after 
a short hut difficult march. Here resides Omar 
Khan, a chief, of Lohatii descent, Ilia revenue is 
about sixty thousand rujwes, of which he pays 
twenty thousand to the nnwab of Dcra, The an¬ 
cient capital of the district is Durmband, roman¬ 
tically situated on the elevated hank of a lull- 
stream. The villages belonging to Omar Khan 
are thirteen in number. These would not supply 
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his revenue, sixty thousand rupees ; but the greater 
portion is derived from the Lohutii tribes, who 
annually visit, tuul remain in this part of the 
country during the cold season. They Mettle, more 
or less, along the tract west of the Indus, and be¬ 
tween the river and the bilk In Dsuralmml they 
nre particularly numerous, and. as in other places, 
W a certain eum for lhe sufferance of sett le¬ 
nient, and for tho privilege of grazing their fit* 
mein. In tliis district, at tho opening of spring, 
the various tribes assemble; their traders who 
liave dispersed over tho Panjab and India, return; 
when, in collective I todies, they proceed through 
the district of Tak, and paying an inijiost to ita 
chief at the fortress of Dnrbami, they enter the 
liilk and, forcing a passage through the Vivfri 
hordes infesting them, proceed towards Kliorasan. 
Hie merchants then spread themselves over the 
contiguous regions, even to Boltliant, disposing of 
their merchandise and wares, and purchasing 
horses, fruits, and dye-stuffs for the ventures of 
the ensuing year. Omar Khan retains hi pay 
nuo hundred and eighty foot soldiers. 

The Lob ante conducted me to their khtl, or 
collection of teats, where J was well received, 
but learned, to my regret, that Mahomed lleaza 
luid departed some days before. A wealthv mer¬ 
chant, Johan Khan, took charge of my entertain¬ 
ment, and 1 remained a few days at Gandap.fr; 
but finding there was little chance of the speedy 
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march of the party, as it was awaiting some of 
its friends from Hindustan, I proceeded to Fhtr- 
rabnnd, about three or four ceases distant, which 
I was anxious to see. This town has a small 
bazar, and there are some large old houses, but 
deserted and in decay, their ancient Hindu owners 
having fled. The water of the lull rivulet is re¬ 
puted unwholesome, and the inhabitants supply 
themselves from a small canal, flowing north of 
the town. The neighbourhood is agreeable, and 
the heat, although severe, did nut seem to me so 
oppressive as at D£ru. The hills are about two 
cesses distant, ravines mid broken ground filling the 
intervening space. In the garden of Omar Khan 
are a few vines and fig-trees, and small inferior 
apples are produced in some of the adjacent vil¬ 
lages, The cultivation, which is principally wheat, 
is generally remote from the villages; and at 
the harvest season the inhabitants abandon their 
dwellings until their crops are collected. At Midi 
times there is considerable danger from the Vu- 
»m&. which term here seems given to all the hill 
tribe*, who descend ami murder as well ns plun¬ 
der. Darrahand has been frequently visited by 
these in anti i dors. During my stay here every one 
slept on the roofs of the houses, as a precaution¬ 
ary measure, taking care to draw the ladder?, by 
which they ascended, up after them. 

M tl&a Khan, an inhabitant of Darn baud, re¬ 
ceived me at his house 1 , and I sojourned a few days 
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under Ills mof; but bearing' no tidings of the ap¬ 
proach of tlie Lolmni merchants I resolved again 
to proceed to Tat, if with tii> other object, thru 
1 might see the intermediate country, having found 
it was (pike practicable to move freely about. My 
mute skirted the hills, and 1 found villages at four. 
Jive, and sift cosses distance from each other, j 
was always welcomed, but at one of them I was 
tohl that (iod must hi- with me or I could never 
Iiuve reached it, as no man of tlio place would 
have ventured to march as I had done, alone, 
from fear of the Vazirfa. The road to this par¬ 
ticular village had been very lonely, leading over 
deep ravine* mid chasms, covered with long thick 
gnu-- and jmtgnk I felt no apprehension from 
men as 1 journeyed along it, but sometimes rumi- 
rinied oit the dilemma I should be in If T encoun¬ 
tered wild boars, and other ferocious animals, which 
I knew were numerous enough. At another vil¬ 
lage I was requested by a young muu to give 
him a charm to secure the affections of a fair 
maid of whom he woh enamoured; or, as he ex¬ 
pressed it, to compel her to follow him like a 
dog. I found it accessary to write some tiling on 
a pujier to satisfy him. with which he was so well 
pleased, that he was not only very obliging while 
1 stayed, but accompanied me two or three mile* 
ou the road when I left, 

I at length reached a village dependent on Ka- 
lairhi, a small district situate between the lands 
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of D armband and Tak, and governed by u chief, 
iVlozufur Khali. The town of Kuluk'hi was about 
six cosscs to the north, ami 1 Inn! some desire to 
have visited it, hut circumstances prevented. Jl 
is said to be commercial, and to have a large 
bazar, and that commodities bear more reason- 
aide prices there iban at D£ra- 'Hie revenue of 
M••zufar Khan is reckoned at eighty thousand ru¬ 
pees, of which twenty thousand are paid to the 
nawfib of Dora, hi an expedition against jMar- 
wat, set on foot front Derm, ai the instigation of 
the Sikhs*, lit* attended with a quota of seven hun¬ 
dred men. Ho can hardly, however, retain in pay 
so great a number, and probably drew out on the 
occasion the strength of hie country, in which the 
proprietors of lands bold them on condition, of 
military service. Moreover, it must be remem¬ 
bered, that the men of these countries consider 
l hem selves the servants of their respective princes, 
and, from their warlike dispositions, are easily as¬ 
sembled. The district of Kaluichi does not ifi- 
elude :i great number of villages, the eastern por¬ 
tion of it lieing scantily supplied with water, and 
the western portion, extending to the bills, con¬ 
stat i tig of ravines and thick j an gal, besides 1 icing 
liable to the incursion* of the Yaziri robbers. 
Wild hogs abound in (lie jaiiguK and tbuir chase 
is (he chief pastime of the khan. Melons, com¬ 
mon in all these countries, are particularly line 
at Kaluichi. 
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Earlv one morning I reached u village, where S 
found a Jorge [tarty of men seated on chaharp&> 
Ills, or cot?, and apparently strangers. I joined 
them, and although I could not understand the 
dialect they sjioke, they invited me to sit down, 
and handed to me some fragments of cokes, on 
which they lmd just made a repast. One of them, 
who spoke Miud&tani, addressed me, and took 
away die fragments of cake* placed In-fore? me. 
telling his companions, as I could comprehend, 
that such fare was not proper for me, who waa n 
Feringlti The consequence was, that fresh cakes 
were* prepared, and served, with the addition of 
Imtter and sugar. Many of the party were dis¬ 
posed to be merry, and made motions as if cut¬ 
ting a man’s throat, mid shooting with arrowy at 
which 1 had only to laugh as they did them- 
selves. The man who spoke Hindustani seemed 
a busy personage amongst them, and was conti¬ 
nually on the move; therefore I saw littte of him; 
but when they prepared to deport,—and some of 
them I could make out, asked me to accompany 
them.—I desired him to It'll me who they were, 
ami where they were going. Tie replied that they 
lived in the hills, hut would return to the village, 

I had some inclination to go with them, which in¬ 
creased when T saw their appearance when mount¬ 
ed. for I found nil of them had a kind of frock, 
or snrtmit ->f red quilted linen, lined with yellow, 
and being armed only with lances, swords, and 
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shields, the effect nvis far from bad, unit J wondered 
where such |jeopli> could come from. I mixed in, 
therefore, with the few people on foot, am! wo had a 
moat fatiguing march amongst the hill* until even¬ 
ing, when wo halted at a spot where there was a 
rivulet, There we remained, most of the party 
separating, mid passed the next day. A chaharpMii 
hud been brought, ami placed under :i project ini' 
riK-k for one of them, and excellent cakes and 
butter were produced, so that habitations were 
probably near, hut T saw none of them. As the sun 
became perpendicular F complained of the licet, 
and t he person who had the clmltSrpfiht resigned it 
to me, and I wa s left alone. The next morning I 
w:ts beckoned to rise, and I found we were to re¬ 
turn, which we did, and regained the village we had 
started from. I had before noticed liow attentive 
were the villagers to these men, and now ihcv suj>- 
plied dinharpahifl with great alacrity. They were 
not, however, long needed, for the party making 
a short halt, started for Kalaichi, leaving me to 
resume my journey towards Tdk. When they had 
gone, the villagers told me they were thieves and 
V uzirLs, so their civility proceeded from dread. They 
further informed me, that some days ago, a party of 
them had endeavoured to intercept Moznfar Khan 
on a hunting excursion, but that, the collision had 
proved unfortunate to them, (he khan having made 
two or three of their number prisoners. The men 
I had seen were on a mission to recover their 
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companion* who wore detailed at Kalnichk The 
viHirers iiK[!L!if<i, lntiv I, a man of sense, could have 
accompanied them into the bills, and I told them 
that my sense instructed me that they would not 
harm me, ami therefore I accompanied them. 

1 remained the day at this village, and the next 
morning entered the district dependent on Tak, 
here T proceeded from village to village and again 
found myself in the capital of S invar Khan. although 
E did not make my arrival known to him, or to Ida 
sod Alludad Kirin, as 1 purposed to make no stay. 
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T had now become so completely satisfied that 
I o&iilil frevly range among-st the rode t Hires arid 
people of this part of the count it* that f was care- 
less about meeting for companions. I had* more- 
ovor, found that there Wtta no necessity to conceal 
that I was a FeringhL but that* on the contrary* the 
avowal procured me better treatment* Tim inha¬ 
bitants of the villages were orderly and pe&cealde* 
while they made it a duty to relieve the wants of the 
stranger and traveller. Amongst them there was no 
danger to be apprehended, and anv little interrup¬ 
tion declining* was from the accidental encounter 
of individuals on lhe mad. 1 therefore now made 
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in quince at Tak merely as to the several routes by 
which I might reach iVdmwer; ami from wlial I 
heard of that of Baiiuu, I inclined to take it, not- 
w it Iistan ding the dangers pointed out, ns l had 
learned to appreciate them, and had acquired con¬ 
fidence, which alone greatly lessens them. 

The usual route from ihi* purl of the country to 
Peahawer leads along the hunks of the Indus to 
Knlu Bag)i, famous for its salt mountains, and 
thence by Shakr Darra. to Kohat, in Bangnsh. l had 
been recommended to follow this route, both that 
it was considered the safer, and that it was likely 
I should receive every resistance from Ahmed 
Khan, the chief of Ibu Klicl, n town on the road 
south of Kata Bagh, who hail so groat a predilec¬ 
tion for Fcrfnghis, that the fume thereof was bruited 
throughout the country. As Air, Elph hurt one’s 
mission in 1£09 had traversed this route, I decided 
to follow the unfrequented one of Marwat and 
Ban nit. 

Such is the reputation of the Patens inhabiting 
these countries, tluit faquirs or mendicants arc de¬ 
terred from entering them. Placing my trust in 
Divine Providence, I resolved to commit rnvself 

r 

amongst them, and accordingly one evening I turn¬ 
ed my hack upon the town of Tak, and, alone, took 
the road- A northern])' course of some five or six 
miles brought me near a village, when thy clouds 
gathered and threatened rain. I seated myself 
under a karita bush while the shower fell, which 
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continued until the approach of night. I then left 
my quarters mid entered the village to find out a 
place of shelter and repose. I found a company 
of individuals, seated in a small hut, or shed. One 
of them conversed with me, and questioned me sw 
to my country and religion. On being answered, an 
European and Christian, he informed his compa¬ 
nions that H&zarat Isa, or <mr Saviour, was an 
asail or genuine [’atan. This agreeable commu¬ 
nication ensured for me a hearty reception, and 
excited a little curiosity., to gratify which a fire was 
kindled that my features, might be the better ob¬ 
served. The best entertainment the village afforded 
was produced, ami hi such quantities that I was 
compelled to cry quarter. The assertor of our 
Saviour's Pa tan lineage, who proved to lie & Saiyad, 
made himself particularly busy, and provided me 
with a snug place to sleep in, and plenty of warm 
clothing. 

In the morning, a march of four or live cusses 
cleared me of the village* of T&k, and I moved 
direct across the country, towards a break in the 
encircling Lilts, through which 1 was given to 
understand the road led to Morw&t. 

Oh reaching a cultivated spot, without habitations, 
but whore some people were engaged in reaping the 
coni, I inquired of them as to the road. They 
strongly urged me not to venture alone, for 1 should 
infallibly be murdered. Their representations were 
so forcible, and so earnestly made, that 1 was iu- 
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B2 TAKEN FOR AN INFIDEL SIKH. 

duced to take their advice, and turned off in a 
western direction, with the view of gaining a small 
town and fort, frilled Kfindi, which they had desig¬ 
nated. and where, us the high mail led from it to 
Mar wilt, >t whs passible I might find companion* 
for the journey. In my progress to this plate l 
encountered a man, who drew his sword, and was 
nliout fo sacrifice me as an infidel Sikh. 1 had 
hnrdv the time to apprise him that T was a Feringhi, 
when lie instantly sheathed his weapon, and, placing 
his arm around my waist in a friendly modi 1 , con¬ 
ducted me to a village near at hand, where l was 
hospitably entertained, I here learned that Kfmdj 
was a cosa distant, and therefore resumed my route. 
As I approached it an old mm* tending goats, 
seized a small bundle I carried. 1 expostulated 
with him as well as I could, and prayed him imt to 
eompel me to employ force to make him let go his 
hold, assuring him at the same time that I did not 
intend he should make the bundle bootv; hut he 
seemed obstinate in his design. Me hud merely a 
stick, and 1 could easily have vanquished him ; !,ufc 
shame deterred me from striking so a^ed and en¬ 
feebled a being. Other persons made their appear¬ 
ance, ami obviated the necessity of contest. They 
asked who I was, and on my replying a Feringhi. 
they pushed the old man away, and rebuked him 
for Ida audacity, lie swore on his faith ns a Mus¬ 
sulman. that he had not intended robbery, and that 
he swpimsed I was u Hindu. 1 was led into the 
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vilJi-ijifO, ami regaled wiEli bread and buttermilk. I 
was here informed, to my great. satisfaction, that 
a party was then in the village that would pro¬ 
ceed in the morning hy the route 1 intended to 
follow; its destination Icing Fesliawer, I found the 
party to consist of a Saiyad of Peehawer, and his 
attendants with a muiisln of Sircar Khan, the 
chief of T4k, who had, besides other articles, two 
fine camels in charge, ns presents to Sultan Ma¬ 
lm mod Khan, one of the Peahawer sirdar*. I had 
heard of this Sniyad at 'IVik, but understood that he 
wiis on a mission from Ahmed Sliali. the pretended 
champion of Islam, in the Yuaef 5!ui country, and 
that his object was to procure funds from old Sir- 
war in aid uf the good cause. 1 now became in¬ 
structed that he wiu on agent of Siiltfin Mahomed 
Kh&n, which did nnr, however, militate against 
his using his exertion? to advance the pugnacious 
Saiyad's views, although in doing so he was con¬ 
sulting neither the wishes nor advantage of his liege 
lord and master. The great, in these countries, are 
hn( indifferently served. 

On paying my rcfcjtects to the Saiyad, I was must 
civilly received, and assured of assistance and pro 
Lection during tlie journey. I esteemed my fortune 
great in meeting with this man, as in his society 
all doubts an d misgivings as to the perils of the 
mute vanished. Kfiudl had a fort, the residence 
of All tried Khan, the governor, a respectable man, 
who might lie allowed to be, what he himself told 
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the Satyad lie was a good Putin, and a faithful 
vassal of Sirwar Kb An. I Jo had n garrison of one 
hundred men, Kundi being a frontier post on the 
Ballon side. IVe had an opportunity of observing 
it was necessary; for towards evening the alarm vraa 
heat, and the soldiers hastened to the plain, the 
mamuders of Ltnmni having issued from their hills 
and approached the place. They, however, retired, 
am) Ahmed Khan, before re-entering his fort, ejeer- 
cised his few mounted attendants iu firing thoir 
matchlocks, and in practice with their lances. The 
greater part o| his soldiers were on foot, men of 
small stature, and clothed In black or dark dresses. 
1 hey were Rob i fins or Afghan monntampers. We 
were provided with a repast of fowls in the evening, 
Ahmed Khun having received the party as guests; 
nnd early on the next morning we started, accom¬ 
panied I>V a guide, for Marwat. 

A march of about seven copses, the road tolerably 
good, brought us to the mouth of the pass through 
the hills; when our guide solicited his dismissal, 
urging his fear to attend us forth or. Tho passage 
through these hills which are of small elevation, 
was generally wide and convenient, About mid¬ 
way were n number of natural wells or cavities iu 
the rocks, where numbers of people, men and 
women, were busy iu filling their massaks, or skins 
with water. These they transport on asses and 
IraRocks. They had come hither from a distance 
of five and nix cotwes liehinging to the villages on 
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the plain of Marw'at. The water may I* good ami 
wholesome, but was unpalatable, having Wen strongly 
i mi imed with a flavour from the numerous skins con¬ 
tinually plunged into it. A woman recognized me 
tn he a Feringhi from the cap 1 wore;—the re¬ 
cognition ’was productive only of a little innocent 
mirth. 

On gaming the ascent of the last hill in this 
small range of elevations, on which was iui exten¬ 
sive I in rial place, the plains of Marwai and llauuu 
burst upon the sight. The numerous villages, mark¬ 
ed by their several groups of trees, the yellow 
tints of the ripe corn-fields, ami the fantastic forms 
of the surrounding mountains presented, in their 
union and cent mat, a splendid scene. In front and 
to the west, the distant ranges exhibited n glorious 
spectacle, from tlicir pure whiteness, diversified by 
streaks of azure, red anil pearly grey. These beau¬ 
tiful and commanding features of the Landscape 
were enhanced by the dmrm of an unclouded sky. 

I wins lost in wonder and rapture on contemplating 
this serene yet gorgeous display of nature, and 
awoke from my reverie but to lament that the 

vilhniv of man should make a hell where the 
« 

Creator bad designed a paradise, —a train of thought 
forced upon mv mind when I thought of tho law¬ 
less tribes who dwell in, or wander over these 
delightful scenes, 

Tho distant hills, which hero appeared to so much 
advantage, were, I presume, the snowy range of 
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St'lH Kolj, which separate- Kim mm, or The country 
"f the J/yfs and Turin, from the valleys of Jell a- 
tabid, together with the variously coloured hills, 
which stretch westward from Kata Baglt, and in 
which the salt-mines are found. 

Throe or four cesses brought us to the find of 
the villages on the plain. which we panged, and then 
successively several other*, It! this part of our 
route I went to some reapers, at a little distance 
from the road, to ask for water. On learning that i 
WHS a F. riuglit, they put themselves to the trouble 
of fetching some, which was cool, and had been 
lying in the shade. At length wo entered n village, 
where we found tlic people in a group, sitting on a 
prepared mound of earth, raised close to the mnvjit. 
or place of prayers, engaged in discourse*, and 
smoking the chill am. Similar mounds arc found in 
all the villages of Warwat, and appropriated to the 
same social purjmses, while they have the *„ m . f 0ca _ 
tiun, visr. near to the nisajits. Our Saivad ex- 
plained to the assembly the objects of his journey, 
which bad made him their viaitur; and bmSrnnUk 
was brought for the party. The houses were neatly 
constructed, principally „f reeds, the climate and 
lack of min rendering more substantial ft net lings 
romecoten#. In thin, as in every other village, wore 
two or throe Hlndd banyas. A further march of 
two cesses, during which we passed a large pond of 
muddy rain-water, brought m to n vilingo, where we 
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baited to escape the beat of the day, which bad 
become very oppressive. 

I was litre well received, and attracted much 
notice, I was lodged in the i mis jit by myself, my 
friends of the party being elsewhere accommodated, 
This treorion wns nearly ami com mod ions I v built on 
:ni elevation; a chahiirpahL or rot, was furnished me 
ti» repose upon, and large supplies of broad ami milk 
wt-re brought for my repast. Moreover* the village 
barber w as produced, am) cut tho nails of my lingers 
aud toes, which were deemed to require an opera¬ 
tion ; aud mv friends of the village you tinned their 
various attentions, shampooing me against my will, 
but convinced I must like what they liked them¬ 
selves. until I signified my wish to take a little 
rest. 

In the afternoon We left this village for Lakkl, it 
town distant about sis cesses in which the plain 
gradually descends, the river of Khur&m Ho wing in 
the hollow. A little lieyond tlm village we de¬ 
scended into oil enormous ravine, of great depth; in 
crossing it, so intense was the heat that perspira¬ 
tion Wiis copiously escited. 'Hiis fracture appeared 
to extend across the country from east to west. Iti 
the evening we arrived at Lukki; two or three vil¬ 
lages. with much cultivation, stretching lo the left. 
This is a town with pretty good bazar, and is seated 
on the river of Khuram, a fine stream. It may he 
said to be defenceless; the residence of the chief 
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Ruthoritj, here odieil the uuilck, although styled the 
kills, or fort, not meriting that appellation. 

Our party was entertained by the maJel>, and we 
supped on fowls and pillau. In the morrdiig we 
wore allowed a mounted guide, armed with sword 
ami spear, to conduct us to the villages of Biituiu. 
Crossing the river, which at this season of the year 
0 believe about tin* month of May) was but knee- 
deep, we ascended the gentle rise of the opposite 
plain, nn which was seated a village. Our Saiyud 
did nut think prudent to enter it, but the guide 
went there to obtain some information relative to 
our route, before we attempted it. Tim result being, 
I presume, satisfactory, wo started across a barren, 
uninhabited plain, in extent about ten cosset?, and 
chequered occasionally with small stunted bushes 
and dwarf trees, mostly mimosas. Jn one spot 
were two or three holes, containing muddy water, 
sufficient to allay the thirst of the casual pas¬ 
senger. hut not adequate to supply the wants of 
large parties. Passing a large burial ground, we 
neared the villages of liannu. On reaching a 
place where we found deposits of muddy rain-water, 
we fell in with six or seven robbers, armed to the 
teeth. They did not, however, attack ns. althou gh 
on the Jook out for spoil, the party f»eing protected 
by the sanctity of the Saiyud, whose holy character 
was made known to them. They were also told that 
1 was u Feringhi; and as 1 was about helping myself 
to water from tilo deposit near to which they were 
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standing, they obligingly pointed out another place, 
where the water was clearer or less muddy. From 
this spot the surface of the plain was a little more 
wooded, hut still slightly. On cur road we met a 
man with an axe in ins baud, who, mi being told nf 
the party wo had just left at the water, retraced his 
steps ; lie was very thankful for the information, ami 
sit id that ho should have lost his axe. When? the 
plain ceased, we again crossed the river of Khartum 
Its course was here rapid and over a stony lied, but 
the depth was shallow. We then came upon culti¬ 
vated ground, and the Tillages and castles. As we 
passed by these, the inhabitants, who were generally 
sitting outside the gates, would rise and pay their 
respects and salutations, judging, from the demure 
aspect of the Salved, as well as from his whit* tur¬ 
ban, that he was a descendant of the Prophet, or, like 
one, had saintly preteesioiw; perhaps al«o conscious 
that uu strangers but those armed with a sac rod 
character won hi venture amongst them. We baited 
ut a town called Naggnr, of tolerable siae, and 
waited in; hut its defences, much injured hv time, 
were neglected. The linear ! did not see. hut con¬ 
clude it was ]»retty large, from the number of 
Hindus I noticed. Before wc? reached Naggtu we 
passed a large encampment of Van iris, who had 
coffin here for the sake of pasture, which was abun¬ 
dant, We were duly provided with lodgings, and 
the nut Irk come and sat with us, bringing his musi¬ 
cians and falconers—the latter to display his state. 
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mid the former to beguile cmr tedium. He was a 
young imu, dressed gaily in silks of gundy colours, 
and rather trilling in his maimers. He directed his 
attention to me, and, amongst many questions in¬ 
quired vvluiL 1 would wish preferred for nty evenings 
men]. He was surprised to find that anything pre¬ 
pared for himself would be agreeable to me. lie 
farther desired me to write him something that 
lie might wear, us a charm, around bis week. Not 
wishing to take the traile of my companion, the 
Saiyad. out of his hands. 1 protested that I possessed 
no supernal ural power or secret. On which t he Saiyad 
scribbled something on n wrap of paper, widt h woe 
reverentially received by the mulch. t'onferrirtg 
charms and antidotes against accidents and diseases 
is one of the means employed by Saiyndg and others 
to impose upon the crudulity of the ignorant, who, 
however, are very willingly imposed upon. 

Matters were going on very amicably, when a 
soldier recognise*! in the horse of the Tuk niunahi, 
or vakil, as he now aurimineed himself, an animal 
that had W*en stolen from himself. Much alterca¬ 
tion ensued, the Nuggar people insisting upon the 
delivery of the horse, mid the iimnshl refusing to 
comply, maintaining that his master, the mnvalr, Jmd 
purchased it. This dispute detained us the next 
day ; nor were we Suffered to proceed the following 
one until papers were given, and it was agreed that 
some one should go to Tdk to receive the value of 
the horse, A singularity attended this horse, ns if 
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was named by the people the Feringhi horse, being 
branded with numbers and a cross, It hail been, as 
they asserted, rejected from the cavnlrv service in 
India. On this account they often referred to me, 
and urged, tliat the marks did not allow them to be 
mistaken as to the animal. 

This atthtr arranged, we resumed nur journey; 
and in our progress this day over a well-cultivated 
country, were saluted by nearly every individual we 
met with a o wdial .shake of the hand, and the Poslito 
greeting of “ Urkolah nizi/' or “ You are welcome/' 
l knew not how to reconcile this friendly behaviour 
with the character for ferocity 1 had heart I oi these 
people, and was gratified to discover that, if im¬ 
placable abroad, they were possessed of urbanity at 
home. Every house here on the plain, without the 
towns, where unmbers impart a fouling of security, 
is indeed a castle and fortified; audit would appear 
that the femls existing in the community render it 
imperative that every individual should adopt pre¬ 
cautionary measures for Ids safety. The advocate of 
anarchy, in contemplating so precarious a slate ot 
society, might learn to prize the advantage* con¬ 
ferred by a mild and well-regulated government, as 
he might be Induced to concede a little of his 
natuml right, in preference to existing in a state of 
licentious independence, as the wivnge inhabitant ot 
Ban mi, continually dreading and dreaded. 

Near the houses, nr castles, were generally small 
copses of mrillieiTy trees, mid occasionally a few 
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plum-tret*?*, mid vines, were intermingled with I hem. 
Water was most plentiful, and conducted over the 
soil in numberless canals. We halted tilts day ut 
another good-sized town, and were kindly received 
by the malek, lie was very civil to uie, and win lied 
me to stay some time with lum. mid rest mvstdf. 
pointing out the toils attendant- upon the long march 
through the hills in front, which he said I should 
not 1w aide to accomplish, as my teet were already 
Mistered, He assured me that 1 should lie paid every 
attention, and I hut a goat should be furnished every 
day for my food. He seemed to think that Feringhis 
ate voraciously of alii trial food. In the evening he 
ordered some of his men to practise firing at a target, 
for my diversion; and one of his reasons for wishing 
my stay, I believe, was, that I might teach his men 
al wavs to hit the mark, which, from what T observed 
of their dexterity now, they never contrived to do. 

This maleic was superior to his brother chief of 
Nuggar both in years ami wisdom, and he Was so 
think and courteous, that we were glad to stay a 
day in the town as his guests. We occupied the 
principal masjit, in which the effects of the party 
were lodged—and the camel saddles, which were 
plentifully garnished with silver ornaments, were 
covered with tineu, the better to elude observation. 
The men of the party had gone to the malek s house, 
his family, no doubt, having ample need of many of 
the Sidy ad’s charms, leaving a youth, of twelve to 
fourteen years of age, in charge of the property, i 
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was also reposing there. The youth dosed the 
doors of the masjlt, and fastened them inside, re¬ 
fusing admittance to persons, who. it proved, were 
weavers of cotton stuffs, ami accustomed to lodge 
thetr machinery, when their labour was over, in the 
house of God, They insisted upon being allowed 
entrance. The youth was sled fast in denial; and we 
were assailed by stones, ejected through apertures in 
the walls. They mined in upon ns so copiously 
that the urchin, apprehensive of the result of a siege, 
became liewi I tiered, and opened the doors, when 
the assailants poured in; and the covers of the camel- 
sad dlea being removed, the silver ornament- were 
exposed to observation. The youth was smartly 
beaten by two or three of them; and he, in turn, 
espying die munshfs sword, unsheathed it, and coin- 
(celled his opponents to fly. Re pursued them, 
sword in hand and bursting with rage, into the 
town. At tit is stage of the business the .Snivad 
and his companions returned. One of them waa 
dispatched to inform the malek of the outrage; but, 
it proving that no offence had been intended, the 
affair terminated. 'Hie people w r cre particularly 
anxious that 1, being a stranger, should be con¬ 
vinced that no robbery had been designed, and that 
the saddles were uncovered merely to satisfy cu¬ 
riosity. The Hindus even seemed so concerned for 
the good repute of the place that many of them 
enmc to me upon the subject, and they assured me. 
that had I wealth not to he counted it would In; 
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securc in tins town. There was run impression here, 
imd I had noted it also at. Nuggar, that the property 
with the party belonged to mo: indeed, that my 
companions were my wsrviiits, and that inj po¬ 
verty was assumed the better to pass through the 
country. 

The next morning we were provided with a guide 
to conduct us through the mountains, and a small 
horse wns presented by the mulch, to our Saiynd. 
An we took leave, the mulek, with apparent sin¬ 
cerity, again urged me to stay with him some time, 
and let my feet get well. He pointer] to the hills E 
bad to cross, and seemed seriously to think I should 
breakdown on the mad. Wo were not far, nr more 
than three or four miles from the skirt of the hill, 
to which we directed our course, At a village near 
the town we hud just left; f was accosted by three or 
four persons, who told utc they were sent by Mir 
KammaraHin, with his salitni and request that J 
would wait for him. ns ho would he nt the town 
from winch we hud started, on the morrow. I asked, 
who is Mir Kanimuradiu, and wan told a faquir. 1 
reasoned, whut have i to do with a faquir, or why 
should 1 on his account delay my journey. The 
mawengeis, while testifying extreme anxiety that I 
should wait for their master, were unable to advance 
a better motive for my doing so than the wish of 
the Mir, 1 bail preceded my companions; when 
they came up. E inquired of then! who Mir Kam- 
m ant din was, and they said, <dightmgly. “ A faquir 
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^vh*> Jins been to Delhi." Tliis answer did not in¬ 
crease my desire to eee him. and I dismissed his 
messenger*. Subsequently, when I reached Pe- 
shitwer, I found that the Mir was a highly resected 
pir, who had been very useful to Mr. Moore m ft, 
and that the Vazim were his murids, and looked up 
to him as their spiritual guide—that on this occa* 
skm he* was about fn niiikt* hie annual progress 
amongst them, to receive their offerings and lib 
dues. In conversation with hia son at Chamkanni 
the young man observed truly, that I had lost an 
excellent opportunity of visiting the Vanins, under 
the protection of hia father; that I might have seen 
what no Feringlri hud ever seen, and have filled my 
l>ouk with extraordinary things. To obviate the 
chagrin experienced when 1 became appris'd of 
the chance I had suffered to slip away, 1 endea¬ 
voured to persuade myself that “ whatever is is 
best ; w yet I have often felt regret, although aware 
that the ease was one in which regret was useless. 

llte country of Marwat can scarcely !>e coiisk 
dered independent, revenue, nr tribute, being oc» 
casionaily exacted from it by the nawab of D£re, 
whose supremacy is not, however, acknowledged. 
Nouo of his officers reside in the country, the 
inhabitants being left to their own control; and 
any demand* be makes upon them, require to be 
supported by force. 

Wheat appeared to lie the only grain cultivated, 
and goats their principal stock. Horses were feiv. 
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us were sheep anti homed cattle, while ussee wen- 
more numerous. Tin? best was very intense, and 
the season was more forward than at tV-shawer. 
The great evil of thin country is the want of a 
duo supply of water. For the crops, dependence 
is placed irjwu rain; and hands, or mounds, are 
constructed to collect and to divert upon the lands 
the bounty of the clouds. It is clear that in dry 
seasons the agriculturist will I*? distressed. Water 
for domestic purposes is brought from long dis¬ 
tances; the few pools of rain-water, being judged 
unfit for such use, arc* set aside for cattle*. 

The villages of Marwut have a cleanly appear* 
mice, and the inhabitants, if rude, are yet frank 
and manly in their manners. They are one of 
the races,—and there are many such amongst the 
Afghdufl, although all are not so,—who have no¬ 
thing frivolous in their character. If uot altoge¬ 
ther amiable, they are nt least steady and respect¬ 
able, '['here is no single authority established in 
Marwat, the several Tillages being governed by 
their own mnk-ks, nr rather influenced by them. 
They arc independent of each other, hut combine 
in cases of invasion, or other matters affecting the 
interests of the community at large. 

The country of Banuu lias great advantages in 
a large extent of fertile soil, and in an abundant 
supply of water, which can be turned with faci¬ 
lity upon the lands. Favoured by climate, its ca¬ 
pability of yielding a variety of produce is very 
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great. The good people who hold it ore not, how¬ 
ever, enterprising or experiments! agriculturists, and 
Iwaidesi wheat, rice, mfing, atid a little sugar-cane, 
zir-diott, or turmeric, is the only plant, of foreign 
growth originally, which has been introduced. 
There is &o much pasture-land in Bawtii that, 
without inconvenience to their own cuttle, thy 
natives cau allow’ (lioir neighbours, the Vnziris, to 
graze their flocks and horsca upon it. There an* 
ntuur groves of date-trees in mie portion of the 
plain, regarded, perhaps justly, in these countries 
n» evidences of fertility. The reason may be, 
that they an 1 sure indications of water, it being 
observed, that without that desideratum being at 
hand, they cannot thrive. Cattle, of course, are 
plentiful in Uiinmi, and in alt kinds of rural wealth 
the inhabitants may be pronounced rich. 

On the same plain as Marwat. the Ban mi peo¬ 
ple have, besides a difference in their costume, a 
smaller stature than the inhabitants of the former 
place. The Mitrwod is generally clad in coarse 
white linen, in much the same manner as the 
Pfllans on [lie bants of the Indus, The people of 
Ban mi wear dark clothing, and art* fond of luii- 
glils with ornamental borders. Both in dress and 
appearance thev assimilate with the mountain 
tribes. They are very brave, and remarkable for 
entertaining an tsprit th pays. Tliev are elo¬ 
quent in eulogiums upon their country, and the 
exclamation, “ My own dear Ban m3 !" is frequently 
vm., i, it 
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uttered by them, The authority is vested in the 
respective maleks. seme of 'whom, those living- in 
towns, are enabled to retain follower in pay, as 
they ilerivo a money revenue from the Ilind 5 a 
residing m them. They have, however, little or 
no power without their towns, every occupant of 
a fort being his own master, while ho neither 
pays tribute nor acknowledges submission to any 
one. Thin state of things, while opposed to the 
ambition of an individual, is favourable to che¬ 
rishing that spirit which preserves* the independ¬ 
ence of the society at large ■ and the more power¬ 
ful do not think their interests would be served 
by altering it. The system of equality, while 
productive of more or less internal commotion, js 
admirably effective when dreuni stances cut] for 
mutual exertion ; and all parties laying aside their 
private animosities, in such cases, heartily unite 
in defence of the public freedom ; in the advan¬ 
tages of which all participate. 

It is possible that Baimo may formerly have 
been much more populous, and that its govern¬ 
ment was better regulated; for it will be re¬ 
membered, that three or four centimes ago the 
high road, followed from Kabul to India, led 
through it, as we 6nd in the history of Taimur's 
expedition. That this route was open at a much 
earlier period is evident from the notices of the 
Mahomedan invasion of the country, the armies 
of the Caliphs haring clearly advanced through 
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Baimu and Khurnm, upon then, it would 

appear, the capital of the country, Hurreeou, where 
n great battle is noted to have been fought be¬ 
tween the prince of fi hasm ami the Mussulman 
invaders. U plainly the modern Hari-ab, (the Jrviib 
of some maps,) in Khursm. Of tt prior state of 
prosperity, the actual towns in Bannu may be ac¬ 
cepted as testimonies — for it is more natural to 
consider them as feeble vestiges of the past than 
as creations of recent days. They even yet carry 
on a considerable traffic, and nearly engross that 
with the mountain Vazirta Tn every village of 
Marwat and of Bound there ure weavers of coarse 
cottons, called karbas, but itt the towns of Bonn6 
tiro looms employed in the fabric of finer goods, 
both of cotton ami silk, particularly lunghfo. The 
Hindus in tlie two towns i visited were ton cheer¬ 
ful to allow me to suppose ilint they were harshly 
treated, or that they lived in insecurity, 

Maharaja lianjit Singh once marched with an 
army of twenty-five thousand men to Lakk'u, on 
the Khilmm river. lie exacted thirty thousand 
rupees, but did not judge it prudent or conveni¬ 
ent to make a permanent settlement in the coun¬ 
try, as. it is said, he had contemplated. 
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frasi.—B,£iocoLmt*r + — Bmigi KheE—Detained a gue&f,'—Incident. 
—An i>M ocT^uoiLiCarce.—Return to Kobat-—Alters Lohaviuur 
of Fir Mahomed KMn. — i>aLeh MifroftiHL ~ from 

Peshawar, — Army more he*. — Etefieh F<*Uw«& — Country 
passed.—Elephant, 

We soon arrived at the eta trance into the hill*, 
wheiv we found capacious reservoirs of excellent 
water. The whole of the day was occupied m the 
accent find decent of mountains of great elevation, 
A few \ aziri huts* of mitfcrahle appearance, occurred 
in some ol the* water comics. Our people procured 
lire from the inhabitants; and did not wish me to 
make myself too conspicuous. We halted awhile 
at a spot where two or three vines were hanging 
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over n spring of water, arid were joined }*y several 
persons, although we did not see their habitations* 

I did not consider we were in any particular 
danger amongst these hills; indeed, so far as I could 
judge, in none. Thu Vazim, si I though notorious 
robber*, in common with other lawless tribes, re¬ 
gard the descendants of their Prophet with awo, 
ami n feeling of respectful reverence, and esteem 
themselves fortunate to receive tlieir benedictions, 
and other III tic aids their superstition teaches them 
to think essential, which they (the Salyads] libe¬ 
rally bestow, as they cost them little. We had, 
moreover, the tie tutu guide with us, whoso protec¬ 
tion would probably have availed us more, in case 
of need, than the hallowed character of the Saiyad; 
the Vaziri-: and people of liatuui being on a good 
understanding, one party would consequently be 
careful not to invalidate n safe conduct ullbrdcd by 
tim other, Jt was clear also, that the tunick, a 
prudent man, had given us a steady and trust¬ 
worthy guide. While it was yet daylight we 
passed around the brow of a hill, opposite to which, 
and separated by a water-course, was a much higher 
one. on whose summit were a series of walls, describ¬ 
ing tin* ancient fortress, named in these parts, Kafr 
Kot, or the infidel's fortress. Above the path we 
were following, the touts were so arranged, that 
I was doubtful whether the peculiarity of structure 
was the effect of art or of the sportive hand of 
nature. They wore the appearance of decayed 
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buildings, while oil the verge of the hill was a 
pamjiet, or What ho nearly resembled it that, in 
the cursory view my time permitted me to take. 
I did not dare make up my mind respecting it, and 
I would llave been very' glad, had not the fear of 
losing my company prevented me from staying, to 
have satisfied myself, 

Kafr Kot is behoved by the natives to have 
existed liefore the Mahontothm invasion of India. 
The stones employed in its const ruction an? repre¬ 
sented to he of wonderful dimensions, I have been 
told by a gentleman who has visited it, that he did 
not consider it so jmciont, as there are embrasure# 
for artillery in the towers. The natives, in reply 
to this objection, affirm that the embrasures are 
modern additions. 1 he fortress has lung since 
Itecn abandoned, owing, it is said, to water being 
distant. This is one of those places which de- 
served a more rigid inspection. A lino of nias- 
«ve wall, wherever found, is styled hy the present 
inhabitants of these regions, Kafr Kot, or KUln 
Kafr, equivalent and general terms, which, in 
most instances, ill explain the nature of the re¬ 
mains of antiquity on which they are conferred. 
So far from having been originally places of defence, 
the greater number of them denote the sepulchre! 
localities of by-gone race?. In the remote and se¬ 
questered rite* in which they are found, it is in¬ 
conceivable that large towns and fortresses should 
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have been fixed ; the former could not have flou¬ 
rished, and the latter would have been of no utility* 
Whatever uiay In* the character of Kafr Kot, it 
would have afforded me pleasure- to have visited it, 
particularly as, with reference to its adaptation as a 
fortress in modem times, it haw sometimes occurred 
to me, that it may be the Naggar mentioned by 
the historians of Am dr Tnimir as in the vicinity of 
Bann a, although it will have been noted that there 
is a Nuggar in the district of Bamiu itself. 

Night overtook us amongst the lulls, and our 
guide was desirous that we should rest and await 
the morn; to which the Saiyad would not consent. 
At length, to our great joy, we cleaned them, and tra¬ 
versing for about two coescs a broken and stony 
plain, where the white pink grew abundant|j in a 
state of nature, we arrived, after the period of the 
last prayers, at a village, seated on the skirt of an¬ 
other at id smaller range of hills. Here we occupied 
the iriasjit: and the mulek. notwithstanding the late 
hour, ordered his people to make ready a repast of 
rice, deeming it incumbent to show attention to the 
Pir Sahib who had honoured him with his company. 
A tdviz, us usual, repaid the hospitality. This march 
my friends computed at twenty-four comas of roatl 
distance; and from its difficult nuturc, my feci be¬ 
came exceedingly painful, id though I had occasion¬ 
ally Iwen seated on the horses and camels. As we 
entered this village our guide front Bn tin u took his 
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leave, saying, that tin? poop In here wore his enemies. 
He hoped rJj-st we were satis-tied with him, mid shook 
all our hands in turn. 

At daybreak neat morning we ascended the 
bids, our route over which was visible from the vil¬ 
lage. We crossed three successive ranges, of consi¬ 
derable altitude, til though very inferior in that re¬ 
spect to the great mountains of the funner march. 
Our route led westernIv.until we crossed h small but 
rapid stream, after which we turned to the north. 
The hills since leaving Baimu had been tolerably 
well-wooded, although they produced no timber 
trees. In these smaller ranges the quantity id" wood 
increased, and pomegranate, with other wild fruit- 
trees, were abundant. In the valleys mid water 
courses a variety of aloe was constant! v seen. We 
at length came into a valley of considerable extent, 
and baited during the heat of the day in a small 
copse, where weavers were occupied with their 
labours, and close to u village, at the >kiri of the 
bills to the right hand- Our morning's repast waa 
provided by the*- weavers, who set before us cakes 
of bread, bountifully white, which I found were pre¬ 
pared from jiiuri dour. On crossing the stream just 
mentioned, the jmrty refreshed themselves with the 
water. A tin vessel was given to me by the Sairad, 
who afterwards replenished it, and handed it to one 
of the Tak camt-!-drivers. The man refused to 
drink from it, as I had used it, asserting, that I was 
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riot a Mussulman. The Saiyiid smiled. I had often 
found that in towns the low and ignorant, especially 
sin'll as had visited India, would reject miv \e>*el 1 
hail touched, alleging that Europeans ate swine, 
and, moreover, dogs, jackals, &c. Men of sens*; and 
condition were not troubled with Like scruples, anil 
from them I heard of* no such indecent runurfeg. 
Europeans lmve certainly an evil reputation fur not 
being very choice in their food. There is a saying, 
that a Mussulman may eat with a Jew. hut should 
never sleep in his house; with a Christian, on the 
contrary, he should never eat, but may slw[i beneath 
his roof ft is supposed that the Jew rises many 
times during the night, with the intent to slay his 
guest. 

In the afternoon our party resumed their journey, 
proceeding up the valley which leads to Haiign and 
Kobiu. The scenery is extremely diversified, and 
many of the trees were charged with dowers, 
unknown to me. Beneath the hills, on the oppo¬ 
site side of the valley, wore two or three villages 
with hottstsi built of atones, as the structures 
hero universally are. Small copses of fruit-trees 
were always seen near the villages, the vine, the 
plum, and the peach. 1 was so exhausted this day 
that i lagged behind the party* The camel drivers 
also, having discovered that I was not a Mii^suituati, 
declined to allow me to ride their animals, although 
requested to do so by the Suivaih I did not re- 
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member the name of the plate where it was in- 
tended to pose the night, hut I followed the high 
matl until it broached oft* into two directions. 
I might have been perplexed, hut a shepherd hailed 
me, ami told me to take the road to the right, lie 
had been instructed by my friends to point it out to 
me- 1 was soon overtaken by an armed man, but T 
could understand little of whet he said, bis dialect 
being I'aahto. I saw, however, that lie intended to 
be very civil, Tn his company I arrived at a vil¬ 
lage. where 1 found the Saiyad and his party, ami 
where we passed the night. The village was called 
Ahmed Koiiah, and had a small bazar. 

In the morning, we traced a road skirting the 
bills to the left, the valley to the right having con* 
riderabb exjiansinn, with two or three tillages, and 
much cultivation. In the course of nut progrtw 
we passed many *711*11 groves of mulberry and other 
trees, where mfisjits were erected, with dependent 
ami contiguous wells of water, serving at once m 
places of repose and refreshment to the weary pas¬ 
senger, and for devotion. The union of these oV 
jects I judged extremely decorous and commend¬ 
able. and as reflecting credit on Mussulman manners 
mid hospitality. 1 often availed myself of them on 
this day, for the sad (date nr my feet did not allow 
me tn keep pace with my friends. I had long de¬ 
scried, on the summit of a lofty hill, a white tomb, 
arriving parol lei to which was the *maJ| town of 
Hangn, in a recess of the hills, with numerous 
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gardens, or orchards of fruit-tree?, In its vicinity. 
It was tund. 1 believe, to lx? eight cosses distant 
from Ahmed Koznh. 

I was here conducted to the chief, Sadu Khun, u 
son of the Nuwab Sumad Khun, who resides at Kabul. 
He received me courteously, and invited me to at ay 
some days with Idm; to which 1 had no difficulty 
in consenting, a* the road was not now so dan¬ 
gerous, anil companions cuuM lit all times be pro¬ 
cured. The Saiyad and his party had, I found. 
I mused mi without halting 1 here, the reason for 
which, although I knew not at the time, became 
manifest in a few days by the events which de¬ 
veloped themselves. I was utterly incapable of 
keeping up with them, and felt no anxiety for 
the few effects in charge of the good man, which 
) was certain to recover whenever I reached 
PeaLuwcr. 

If sing ii comprised perhaps three hundred houses, 
and hits a small bazar, the Hindu houses in which 
are built of mud. The fort, in which the chief 
dwelt, was built of stones, and defended by jtnjnlM. 
The situation of this little town is very pretty, 
and it is bounteously provided with water, many 
Hue springs issuing from the adjacent rocks, and 
terming a rivulet, which winds through the val¬ 
ley in the direction of Kohfit. In its numerous 
orchards were the vine, the apple, the plum, the 
[teach, the common mulberry, ami the si tab tut. 
or royal mulberry, as here called. It may be 
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tinted, that the common mulberry of these coun¬ 
tries is uot that of Great Britain (the raorus 
nigra). the latter being what i> called the shah- 
tilt, or royal mulberry, at Kit ml. This term, as 
at Hungtf, and the countries to the south and east, 
h applied to a very differ cut tree, which is not 
known at Kabul, and jimtliicos long taper fruit, of 
colours both red and white. I also observed tlio 
bramble, or blackberry-hush, sc rami ding over the 
hedges. i>ad(i Khun had u small flower-gorden, 
which he tended himself. This young chief was far 
more respectable in appearance and behaviour than 
the great moil ! had been, of late 1 , sircnstoined to 
sec: he was indeed a well-bred DurfinL lie was 
allowed by bis people to be of amiable disposition, 
and was considered u devout Mdisaiilm&n, which 
meant, I presume, (hat he W» punctual in the 
observance of prayers and fasting. Vet he had, 
like mosi men, his foible—also a Common one in 
the cast,—lie was addicted to kimiu. anil had ex¬ 
pended much time and treasure in the idle search 
of the great secret, which would, it is believed, 
enable the discoverer to make gold at discretion. 

A few day's after my hIwhIc here, intelligence was 
suddenly received of the approach of a hostile force 
from Peshdwer. Sudu Khan immediately collected 
the revenue due to him, mid proceeded with his 
followers to Kohat, where his elder brother, Mi* 
homed Oamaii Khan resided. The brothers, in con¬ 
sultation, concluding it was impossible to repel the 
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invasion. r^turn&d to Hangfi; and taking all their 
property with them, evacuated the cotintrj, and 
retired, bv a mountain route, to Kabul, which I was. 
told they won Id roach in eight days- With Ma¬ 
homed Osman Khan were two or three elephants 
juul a numerous ssenamu 1 now understood why 
the Suiyud had not halted here \ he must have heard 
iif the expected movement, and was aware that, as 
iu* agent ofSuMn Mahomed Khfo, he would have 
Wen liable to detention, and that the presents lie 
was conveying would, in all probability* have been 
taken from him, 

1 hat) a good 0 [i]Mirtunity of pmmg tin to Kabul 
hnd my feet justified the thought that 1 could have 
kept nomjfany with the retiring hmL Although 
improved by rest, they were not yet quite well, so 
I ^icufcelv entertained tbu idea. I hud atao a few 
papers amongst my effects in the Saiyatl h charge, 
to which l attached a value at the time, and did 
not wish to lose* although it subsequently proved 
that 1 tins unable preserve them. 

Ilangu having been abandoned by it* chief, I had 
no inducement to remain there, inn I accords ugly 
proceeded up the valley on the road to Kohat. The 
Been err was extremely beautiful the valley never 
very broad, in turn contracting mid expanding, but 
always well filled with [roes* generally mulberry 
trocK, S presume indigenous* whose fruit a were 
ripe. Villager i>ccasLonalIy occurred, ill all ol which 
I was kind ly received. Near one of the^e I met 
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a small reconnoitring parly from the Peshawer force. 
The trader asked me n few questions, but at the same 
rime insured me that he land no intention to molest, 
«»r Interfere with me, a stranger. At a village 
called Lo, a saiyad made me his guest, under the 
idea that, an a Fermghi, I must be acquainted with 
some secret, which he hoped I would impart to 
him. Hero were a profusion of springs of water, 
and manv gardens of plum-trees and vines the 
latter supporting themael ves on the branches of 
the former. In this village, as in the other ones 
I hail passed, the Hindus had deserted their dwell* 
logs, having paid the year's impost to their old 
rulers, and Wing fearful to be complied to j«ty it 
over again to their new rulers 

From Lo J continued niy route up the vallev, 
delighted with its picturesque appearance. At 
length I met a second party of mounted men, at¬ 
tended liy two or three fellows running on foot. 
The latter stopped me. and searched mo so roughly 
that my shirt was rent. Addressing myself to the 
leader, who told me his name was Faizulah Khan. I 
remonstrated in strong language against such cow¬ 
ardly treatment, and asked him if he did not think 
he ought to 1»e ashamed of himself. He expressed 
regret tint my shirt had been rent, hut directed 
one of the men to escort me to Pir Mahomed 
Kliim, the commander of the invading force. The 
follow instantly seized tin shirt collar; on which 
I Ijestmvcd a few imprecations on Faiztifoh Khan, 
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who rebuked his myrmidon, and fold him to con¬ 
duct rue decently, ami not as a prisoner. The fel¬ 
low then took me by the hand. Pir Mahomed 

W 

Khan was tlve youngest of the four brother Sirdars 
of Peshfiwer, and I found, with his troops, was dose 
at band. We soon came to the camp, located Iwi- 
neath the shade of mulberry-trees aiul T was ted 
Ik* fort- the chief, who happened to be passing along 
in a palki. He silently acknowledged my saluta¬ 
tion, and was told by the man who brought me, 
that 1 had been met oil the road, but had no papers. 
The man was dismissed, and I was taken to the 
dnrliar, which the Sirdar was now proceeding to 
hold. He was very sulky, and did not address a 
word to me, although at time- he took a minute 
survey of me. The various minor chiefs were very 
civil, and supplier! me with fruit, unripe plums, 
which, by the avidity with which they devoured 
them, they seemed to prize more than ! did. Dur¬ 
ing this audience several messengers arrived, all 
announcing the departure of the two brothers from 
Hungu. Pir Mahomed Khan hypocritically ex¬ 
pressed ^is satisfaction that they had adopted the 
prudent part and declined battle; observing, that 
they were his relations (nephews), and Mussulmans. 
I bad been seated by the aide of Shitkur Khan, a 
cousin of the Sirdars, the second in rank in the 
camp, and of high reputation as a soldier. He was 
young, frank, and ingenuous, and his manly deport¬ 
ment testified that his character for valour was not 
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exaggerated or undeserved. When the durbar 
closed, lie took me with him to his quarters, and 
we were engaged in conversation and -i ranking I he 
hfihak, which he freely gave to me, until he was 
summoned to the noon repast in Pir Mahomed 
Kilim's tent; on which n young man. the son of 
A Ini01 Wfihab Khan, a chief of consequence, took 
me by the hand, and led me to his quarters, telling 
me I must he his guest while in the camp. My new 
acquaintance, I found, had but lately returned from 
Ludiano, where lie had Ikhui in the service of the 
ex-king Sujali al Mfilkh. Ik thorp had become, in 
wnit 1 degree, familiar with Feriiighis, and hence the 
cause of Ids civil tty to me. 

On the following morning the troops marched 
for i ffuigit, u salute of artillery Wing first dis¬ 
charged, in honour of the conquest of the country. 
I hade farewell to my friend, and took the road to 
Kdhilt. This* place was situated mid-way between 
the two towns, being six cosses from either. There 
was a pretty village seated at the foot of suj emi¬ 
nence in the midst uf the valley, on whose summit 
wtis fl well-built tomb. After proceeding about 
three eossw she valley considerably widened, and 
disclosed a large plain, m the upper end of which 
was the town of Koh&t. The villages in this part 
wero not so numerous. 

Or reaching Kotuit, T was entertained at the 
hfiuse of a ultilla, Wing eonchieted there* hy a 
young man. witti whom f had joined eomjvany on 
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the mad. The town is seated on amt nlmut an 
omlDmu^ ami b walled in. On a superior mound 
ts the citadel not very formidable in appearance, 
ami much dilapidated^ It serves for ihe abode of 
the chief, and is furnished with a garrison- The 
conp ft (ml of the place is agreeable, and the 
whole has an aspect of antiquity* which Ilangti 
has not. The bazar h considerable, and the Hin¬ 
dus have a brisk domestic trade. There arc 
some maim furl u res carried on, and that of rifle 
barrels 5$ extensive, and of good reputation- 
There are many gardens in the neighbourhood* 
where the fruits, although neither very abundant 
nor particularly esteemed, tire those both of cold 
and warm climates. The fruits of Kabal are seen 
mingled with Lhnse of India — a mango tree, the 
only one, indeed, of its specie* m far north on the 
western *hle of the Indus, flourishes and 1 tears 
fruit, in company with apple and walnut trees* 
The principal masjfr in Kohit is a handsome edi^ 
fice, comparatively speaking only. It is more dis¬ 
tinguished by the baths belonging to it, which 
are commodious, and filled by springs of water 
gushing from the rock on which the masjit is 
built. The water of Kbhil is much vaunted fur 
its sanative properties: that of Ilangtt, although 
beautifully transparent, h reputed to be unwhole¬ 
some. Kohiitp the capital of a province, is hut 
small; I question whether it contain* five hun¬ 
dred houses- 
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The province of Kolia t. of which Ilaiigii in a 
dependency, belonged to the Nawib Sam rid Khan, 
one <if the numerous sons of the celebrated Sar- 
larltz, or Pitundur Khiij, ami therefore holf-bro- 
Iher to the present rulers nr PeshSwer, Kabul, and 
Kandahar, Possessed of great wealth, he resided 
at K&hah and commit tod the government of K oil at 
to liis sous. The revenue derived by Mahomed 
Osman Khan from Koliat, ami its annexed lamia 
ami villages, was said to lx* eighty thmmatid ru¬ 
pees; while that enjoyed by Sadfi Kbit, from 
Hangij and its vicinity, was assorted to lie twenty 
thousand rupees. 

The plain of Kohat and the valley of Hatigil 
are well cultivated and populous. Wheat is grown, 
liut tho stony soil in many ports seems more adapt¬ 
ed to the culture of make, ur jftiri, jls here called, 
the (quality of which is excellent, and the re¬ 
turns large, white the flour makes admirable bread, 
and is the general food of the inhabitants. The 
great command of water, in many situations, is 
made available for the irrigation of rice lands, the 
produce of which is ample and good. There is 
wauKm to believe that the mountains of this pro- 
V!IKt ‘ C0!ltaiu limi) 3 r curiowi mineral rihetences, as 
well as useful ones. Indifferent coat is found 
generally on the surface, the country tieing in¬ 
cluded in the great coal formation, which, what¬ 
ever may lie its value, evidently extend* for some 
distance west of the Indus in these latitude*. 1 
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about K. oh at, anil thence to tie Indus, will scarce¬ 
ly authorize the hope that this useful mineral will 
ever bo found but in veins too thin to repay the 
labour of extracting it. Perhaps it may he in 
greater quantity at KAtugoram, where it ta found 
in conjunction with iron, which is constantly work¬ 
ed, But from this place to the Indus the trans¬ 
port would be difficult, I have procured speci¬ 
mens of asbestus, said to occur in veins parallel 
with the coal si rata at Kiliugorum; and both are 
stated to bo in a hill, Jot, and other bituminous 
products, arc also brought from the neighbourhood 
of Koh&t, as well as fluid bitumen, or mu mi a* We 
ana told of lapis lazuli, or u stone resembling it, 
and of indient imu of copper, rt< Ih i found in the 
rocks between Jyoliat and Hanglt. It will have 
t»cn noted, that the mountains of Bangash are 
well-wooded, therefore there is abundance of fuel, 
but there are no large timber trees* The climate 
appeared to he temperate, and I should have sup 
posed genial; but it is complained that Ilaugu is un¬ 
healthy, the cause whereof is referred to the water. 
It is, in truth, buried, as it were, iu the hills; and 
the circumstances which contribute to the pic¬ 
turesque effect of its location may impair the 
salubrity of its atmosphere. 

The inhabitants of the villages in the volley 
leading from Hangu to Kohat 1 discovered were 
principally Shia.s as are all the tribes of the 
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TGrk, their neighbours, although not so bigoted 
as these: or, being under control, they are com¬ 
pelled to conceal their fervour. The Tor is arc 
very particular, and areas to mod when they see u 
stranger, to ask him if he is straight or crooked, 
putting at the some time the fore-finger to their 
foreheads, and holding it, first in a perpendicular 
position, and then in a contorted one. If destroys 
to lie civilly received, the stranger Imd letter re¬ 
ply that he is straight, by w hich they understand 
he is a Slik. 

As the government of Kohfit and Uangil is on 
alt sides surrounded by turbulent and predatory 
tribes, it is always necessary to have i\ sufficient 
body of troops in it, both to ensure internal peace 
and to collect tribute from the dependent vil¬ 
lages* wlm withhold it, if not enforced. The lit¬ 
tle village of Ahmed Ivomh had been but re¬ 
cently. i was informed, compelled to pay tribute 
hy Sadn Khan. 

About this time, or n little previous to my visit, 
the Sirdars of KAndoh£r and PeshAwer, jealous of 
the prosperity and growing power of their brother 
Dost MAhomed Khan at Kabul, had concerted a 
plan to uttack him on either side. In furtherance 
of this combination, the PeshAwer nriny was to 
have marched upon Jalalabad, while that of Kan¬ 
dahar wrw to advance upon Ghml, In antici¬ 
pation of the simultaneous movement, Pir Malm*, 
med Khan had now possessed himself nf Knhat. 
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:is the; Xawab Suiiiad Kjitiii, although their bro¬ 
ther was, from his residence at Kabul, considered 
itt lhe interest of Dost Mahomed Khan. Who 
titer lie wax ho or not,—and it did nm follow t hat 
he was.—the opportunity to nc<piire on accession of 
territory, so conveniently situated, was too teruj >t- 
Ing to be neglected- It struck me, that the itp- 
proacb of Fir Mahomed Khun was entirely un- 
ex jn-ctod ; ami Radii Khan sjmko of the whole 
bind ness us a most ilagUiou* one. 

The plain of Kohat apftoarn on all titles sur¬ 
rounded with hills; on the summit of one of which, 
to the north. 1 b seen a watch-tower, by which the 
road to PesliSwer leads. The ascent to this is 
Jong ami difficult. and said to be dangerous, the 
adjacent hills to the west being inhabited by 
lawless tribes who are not MuaBulmhtu. They 
umy lie Rhi/is, who would uoi bo considered Mus¬ 
sulman* by the orthodox Suni inhabitants of the 
town of Kohat. I, however, having little to n]i~ 
prehond. ob 1 had nothing to lose, started atone, 
mid mode For the hills. Where the plain ceased, 
a long and open darra, »r valley, commenced, where 
it was evident the Peshowcr troops had been for 
some time rucumped, prior to the retreat nf Ma¬ 
homed Ostn&n Khan from Kobat; and this valley 
continued to the foot of the kotul, or pass- i as¬ 
cended the mountain, and safely reached the -uiu- 
tuit. on which stood the tower, having met no one 
on the road. The tower was deserted. Prom this, 
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point a ltjn.fr descent brought me into :i valley, 
whore were signs of culti vat ion. As I followed 
the mad through it, I was overtaken l>y a man. 
who raid nothing, but walked by mv side, lie 
offered me a piece of bread, which, to ovoid giving 
offence, I accepted. lie then picked up a blade 
or two of gnu**, which he twisted, and still pre¬ 
serving silence, repaired a casualty in one of my 
shoes. liVo arrived at a pond of water, which I 
was passing, when mv companion, who ] hud be¬ 
gan to suspect, was dumb, staked me, if I would 
not drink. We noiv parted, Ida course being dif¬ 
ferent to mine, and 1 again proceeded alone. T 
soon arrived at a village seated up the hill to the 
right, to which T went and rested awhile. The 
water here is procured from :i spring in the rocks? 
above the village, and this spot 1 also visited. 

Beyond this village the valley contracted into 
a defile, over which a substantial bund, or rum- 
purt, had once been projected. It is now in ruins 
and unheeded. Tossing thlet, the defile opens upon 
a plain of large extent, and a village, distinguished 
hv its towere, is seen under the hills to the left. 
Leaving the high road, which leads directly across 
the plain, 1 struck off for the village, which was 
named Bang! KheL 1 found a Durfint there, with 
hb servant, who told me tlml the village on the 
hill which 1 had passed belonged to him. that is, 
that he received the revenue from it. He regret¬ 
ted that he had not met me there, m he rouhl 
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then have better shown me attain ion. As it. wag, 
lie was very civil. 

In the morning tie followed the mad to his Til¬ 
lage ; and I was going to take thill fo$ Peth&wer, 
when, the f&tans of the village were so urgent 
in entreating me to pass the day with them, that 
I acceded. 1 was now led to the lifijm, <>r house 
sot apart for the accommodation of travel lore, and 
where, in the evening, the old and the young as¬ 
semble, to converse, and smoke the chi Mam. Here 
was hung up a musical instrument, for the use of 
those who were «|ua lifted to touch its harmonious 
string. Tile water at this place was excellent, 
hut brought, 1 think, from some distance. Most 
of the males went out during tbo day to the 
fields, where the harvest was in progress, and they 
sallied forth, fully armed with matchlock, sword, 
and shield. 1 passed here the second night, inn] 
the ensuing morning was about to leave, when an 
idiot—who being unfit for labour, was unasked to 
perform any, and therefore generally loitered about 
the liujra,—-asked iue fur my cap. ! could not 
give it to him. os to walk bare-headed was nut 
of the quest ion, on which account ho might as 
well have iisked for my head. But he was not 
satisfied unless he gained his point, atnl *uou 
evinced an inch nation forcibly to acquire it. I 
bud received two or three slap* on the lice, uml 
more buffets, and was at a loss what to do with 
lhe fellow, being averse to strike him, if it could 
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k* avoided, when, luckily, some one npjsearcd, ami 
I was enabled to get off before tile matter hud 
grown serion®, ami while I yet retained the cap 
coveted by (lie poor man. t speedily regained 
the high road. The plain was partially cultivated 
with wheat, and the parties engaged in cutting 
it had always their arms piled near them. Be¬ 
yond this space a fresh defile, amongst low hills, 
led into a much larger valley, under the hills 
encircling which, both to the right and left, were 
villages and gardens. 1 hailed with pleasure these 
appearance,*, as a token of my approach to a popu¬ 
lous region. As l proceeded along the road two 
horsemen galloped to wards me from a small copse 
of trees a< some distance, f was n insidering what 
might be their intention, having no thought hut 
that, at the best, they were soldiers of Plr Mahomed 
Khun, and that 1 should again have my shirt 
rent., and lie searched for papers — when they 
reached me, and one of them, Isfore ' could divine 
what he was about to do, had dismounted, and 
embraced my feet. What wa* my astonishment 
when I beheld an old acquaintance, Srdyad Maho¬ 
med, a 1>(Irani of Peshfwer! He had recognized 
me, or rather I may *ay, the Feringbi cup, which T 
had not Jong before been in danger of losing. Hi* 
was so noxious that 1 .should return with him for 
two or three days to Krdiit, whither lie was going 
on business, that 1 was overcome by his entreaties 
and his (ears, although 1 questioned whether 1 
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might not n? well imve gone on to lYstmwer. Sui- 
yml iMilioujerl tool; up his attendant behind him 
on the horse be rode, and i put myself into the 
vacant saddle. We baited at uo place cm the 
roail, ami by afternoon had reached KuhAt, where 
we put up with some relative of Saiyad Mii- 
livmedV. 

Two or three ilays after my second abode at 
Kohat rir Mahomed Khan returned from Hangu, 
where he hud left Abdul WAImh Khan as governor. 
Fu the evening, us I was taking a stroll, he also, in 
course of his evenings ride, came near me, Ob¬ 
serving trie, he turned ids horse from ihe path, 
and rode to me. He was now very ci vil, and asked, 
moving to mid fro his hand, why 1 had not gone 
to Kabul. 1 told him I had neither horse nor mom-v, 
and asked, in tun u hnw I could go to KabaL w Oh/ 1 
he said, 14 Til give you horse anti money, mid you 
shall go with me io KsibaJJ* 1 knew nothing at 
this time of the polities of the country, and hud 
not before heard of the Sirdar's notion of going to 
Kahid; therefore I inquired, when he was going? and 
he answered* that he should return to Peshawer in 
a day or two, and then* as soon as his horses were 
shod* he should go* l remarked, 41 Very well;™ and 
he requested Saiyad Mahomed to bring me to him 
in the morning* To account for the Si rd aria altered 
manner* 1 opposed that he had [earned at Hangfi 
that 1 hud no Farther connection with Sadu Khan 
Ilian as a stiaugcr partaking of his hospitality; and 
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now that ho had no Btispieum or me, he could afford 
to bo familiar. 

Saiyad Mahomed had a brotberdu-law, Saleh 
Mahomed. the niirakor to the Sirdar, a man in 
I witter circumstances than himself, and from his 
office posseting a little authority. lie relieved his 
relative from the charge of entertaining me, ami 
took me to his quarters, where i soon iiecomo at 
home in the Durini camp. The weather was verv 
warn, and we were stationed beneath the shade 
of mulberry-trees in a garden, placing our cots mi 
which we reclined and slept, over a canal flowing 
by us. After the lapse of a few days, an express 
messenger arrived from Puab&wer, and the news 
he brought at once threw the camp into bustle and 
confusion- The horses were immediately ordered 
to lie shod, end the noisy itulbandB Iweame very 
busy with their hammers and horse-shoes. I 
learned from SAleh Mahomed, a* want as he was 
at leisure to tell me what was the matter, that 
Saiyad Ahmed Shdli, no renowned or so notorious, 
hail left his retreat in the Ytisef Zai eountry. find 
harl moved upon Hashtnaggar. a fortress ten or 
eleven cosses from Peshawar. It was necessary to 
march that very day, as ihe peril was imminent. 
Before sirnsei parties had begun to move, which 
they did without any order, and before night the 
whole force was on the road to Peshawer. Ptr 
Mahomed Khan was pleased to assign me ;♦ seat 
on his elephant, so f travelled comfortably; and in 
the morning we reached the city, having passed 
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over twenty-four coast?s during the night, 1 was 
unable, of muse* to see much of the country; how* 
ever <«i leaving the valley in which 1 met Saiyad 
Mahomed, a slight transit over low hills brought 
us into the great plain of Peshiiwcr. On our left 
hunt! was a min on* castle, of some sine, which my 
companions were glad when they had passed, it 
being, ns they suit I, a common resort of robbers. 
Neither were they quite at ease until they had 
Crossed the barren uninhabited country, extending 
from the hills we had left to Mittaui; the first 
village of the cluster, immediately dependent on 
Peshawor, a distance of eight or ten miles. The 
range between Kohat an t Pe&hawer extends east- 
mily to Atak. while western ly it stretches to Sefed 
Koh. Other parallel ranges compose the hilly tract 
inhabited liy the Klim ham and Montands, which 
separates* Peshawar front Chum and the JeJiUabad 
valley. At the point where we left the range w r e 
h:td, to the west, minor hills intervening, I lie Afredi 
district of TIri. At Mittaui we halted awhile for 
the sake of fire and water. The elephant was ex¬ 
tremely docile and manageable, lie seemed to have 
great dread of a horse coming behind him; of which 
fat uity the people with us profited, both to divert 
themselves, and to make the huge animal accelerate 
his pace. At Peshawer we went to the Gxir Katri, 
an old fortified Serai, where Saiyad Mahomed, who 
had preceded us. was ready to receive me, and to 
conduct me t" the house of Niik-h Mahomed, which 
happened to be (jniie close. 
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Saleh Mahomed did evenrtJimg in hie power to 
ninke tnj residence ju Pesliawer ns agreeable ns 
possible. and people of all classes wore most civil 
mid desirous to oblige. I iimdr n great tin in Her of 
iuijnaiiitiuico ; and there t-eldoni occurred anv diver¬ 
sion or sjHictade that [ not called to witness. 
Tlie Hionge also from a life of wandering to one 
id R*[;n>Be was not in Itself disagreeable; and overt' 
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had the charm of novelty to recommend it. 
The inhabitants, if noi so civilized as to have font 
their natural virtues, were abundantly more so than 
the rude hut simple tribes ! had no long l>een con¬ 
versant with; and ns a stronger 1 hail only to ex¬ 
perience their good ([ualities. I hail ample reason 
to be satisfied with them. 

Pir Mahomed Khan frequently sent forme, and 
Miis profuse in orders that I should be supplied with 
money, and nil needful tilings, untie of which were 
complied with, which f the less heeded, as the 
Sirdar sometimes intimated a desire that 1 would 
remain with him, which I as constantly declined 
to do. Also, when T spoke to him of moving on to 
Kabul, be would say, as he did at Kohat, that he 
was going there himself. One day he sent for me. 
mid I found him sitting on a cJuiharpahl jmo within 
the entrance of his house, having thrown off his up- 
j>er garments, being covered until [lerspirotirm. Me 
was cooling himself with a handkerchief. mid telling 
me he was going to battie. asked if 1 would accom¬ 
pany him, 1 replied, that i won Id. At which he 
scorned pleased ; and the next day sent to me the 
same elephant on which 1 hud ridden from Kohat. 
Our destination proved to bo Hashtnaggar, eleven 
eosses from Peehawer, which was threatened by 
Saiyad Ahmed Shall, who had made another advance 
from the Yusuf Zai districts. Here 1 was intro¬ 
duced to his brother, Saivnd Mahomed Khan, who 
hold* Haslitnaggar and its dependencies, and we 
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stayed some days eticanjpeci on the banks of the 
Kabul river, until the Sirdare were assured that 
the saiyod had retired, when we returned to Pes- 
hawer. 

Tito city, which was represented to luivc flourished 
exceedingly under the Lturani monarchy. has much 
declined, wring to the vicissitudes of power, and the 
recent spoliations and devastations of the Sikhs. 
The Bails Hissiir, once a favourite winter residence 
oi the ancient kings, was entirely in mins, only the 
garden remaining, in u neglected condition. The 
houses, must of them slightly constructed, of which 
the dty is composed, may still nunilier nine or ten 
thousand, which estimate would give from fifty to 
sixty thousand inhabitants. The environs are co¬ 
vered with mounds and vestiges of former habita¬ 
tions. nut. however, of the present city, but of its 
remote predecessors. The residences of the sirdars 
and of tin* nobility arc, many of them, very respect- 
8hlc, and there are a great number of handsome 
and spacious gardens, although it is complained that 
the Sikhs have, in their inroads, cut down many of 
the best grown trees for fuel. 

I succeeded in finding out the saijnd, with whom 
T ha*! parted hi H&ugo, am I the good man delivered 
me my offsets, which he had carefully preserved. 
I visited so many i*ople at Peshawer, that it would 
in* impoiiiljki to enumerate them. Amongst them 
wa» a zadu sai shahzada, or prince, who had been 
to BomthW, where he hud seen, ns he informed the 
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circle around bun, three lakhs of cannon. [ had 
also many friends amongst the or priest*; 

anil they have not only a character for learning, 
hut arc: distinguished by amenity of manners. 1 
allouhi judge, however, that their scholastic repu¬ 
tation is not now so much merited as formerly it 
muy have been. I was one morning conducted to 
Chnmkannj, three or four miles from the city, 
where resides the relict of a celebrated saint, herself 
eminent for her virtues and liberality. My arrival 
being an no tin red to the lady, she sent a message 
Ihut Elphinatfo SahiJi had paid her a visit, and had 
presented her with a variety of article?, which 
Ehe yet preserved* and highly prized. An apology 
was made that the usual hour of repast had gone 
by; still it was urged that I should partake of a 
dinner, which was immediately brought in, and 
comprised so many delicacies, and won so admirably 
prepared, that ! was surprised. The old Indy, 
moreover, excused herself for not seeing me, by 
a message, that she had seen no male since the 
death of her husband. The holy family at Cham- 
kanni was formerly very wealthy, and were always 
famous for costly hospitality. 1 had a proof that 
in the decline of fortune they were anxious to 
preserve their ancient reputation. The attendant 
mtilias showed me over th© tombs of the departed 
saints, the masjits, and other buildings; and re¬ 
gretted, as I did, that they bad been desecrated 
by the Sikh?. On another occasion I was invited 
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tn n village feast, some two nr three miles from 
the city, ami found a large concourse of people 
assembled. The entertainment consist'd of rice 
and roglian, Init it wan ho hit lor, that l was obliged 
to declare 1 could not oat it. Saleh Mahomed, 
who was with me, instructed me that the unpalat- 
aide taste had been caused bv certain twigs, which, 
according to him, were employed when it is in¬ 
tended to moderate the appetites of guests; and 
it proved that this feast was, in great measure, a 
compulsive one, wherefore the person, ut whose 
charge it was made, not. feeling at liberty to evade 
it, hud taken this plan of making it as little ex¬ 
pensive to himself an possible. I was amused to 
witness the wry faces of the company, who, never¬ 
theless, persisted in eating, especially :is Saleh 
Mahomed hud busied himself to procure me a dish 
in which the twigs lmd not been inserted, and to 
which 1 wan aide to do justice. 

The gardens of the city afforded at all times 
pleasant walks, and, whether public or private, they 
were q]k*d to visitors. Tn many of them were wells, 
into which, during winter, water is placed; they 
arc then closed, and reopened in summer, when 
the fluid is drawn up delightfully cool, a great 
object, ais ice is not to Ik* procured, or only by 
sirdars, at great trouble and expense. The climate 
was very sultry; to obviate which the better bouses 
have sardkiianos. or apartments under ground. 
Some of these have many stages and flights of 
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steps, but th*> lower ones, where the temperature 
roost decreases, art.* dangerous from the presence 
of snakes. [ fount! tlicbo places of refuse from 
heat to be very unpleasant, as they caused a cold 
perspiration, ami I hardly suppose they can be 
healthy, although they are not the less lived. 

Peshawer this year had a fearful visitant in the 
cholera; which commencing, I believe, at Jaipur, 
in liajputluu, had passed oil to Amiatsir, mid 
thence lollownig the line of the great commercial 
rout**, had crossed the hid us. ft was computed 
that five thousand deaths hud been occasioned by 
it i and it was no less lamentable to reflect on the 
destruction, than on tin* slight remedies employed 
to cope with the fatal disease, ft tuav be judged 
how unable were the physicians of Peshawer to 
contend with sn powerful a foe, h'Iuju augur-candy 
became the favourite medicine, Many people who 
seemed to have survived the attack of the cholera, 
were suffered, us I thought, to die from inanition, 
ami some of my neighbours, I believe, were lost in 
this manner; nor could my uitreaties induce their 
relatives to give them food It was urged, that 
the sufferers had a distaste for it. Mahomedans 
have a commendable resignation to disease, us to 
the other accidents of life, but it is distressing to 
behold their apathy under circumstances, when a 
little exertion would afford relief. Amongst the 
inhabitants of rank who perished, was Shakur 
Khan Barak Zeu, whom f met Ijetween Hangti 
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a ml Koliiit, reputed the bravest officer attachttd 
tn the interests of the chiefs of Peshhwer. This 
epidemic, it may be remarked, had travelled also 
from Jaipur to the Bikkanlr frontier, where* it 
manifested itself tit the first village. The Raja 
Surat Singh ordered the place to be burned,—anil 
saved his kingdom from desolation. 

FVdmwer was now governed by the Sirdars Var 
Mahomed Khan, Sultan Mahomed Khun, Solyaci 
Mahomed Khan, and PJr Mahomed Khan,—four 
brother*, tarns of Pdhindah Khftn, and by the same 
mother. They appeared to preserve a good under* 
standing with each other, and assembled daily at 
a common durbar, or council, at their mother's 
house. Each, of course, had a separate durbar to 
transact ordinary business with his own dependents. 

The Sirdar Yar Mahomed Khan, the eldest, was 
nominally the chief, niu! in fart possessed the larger 
proportion of revenue, hut Pir Mahomed Khan, 
the youngest, was perhaps the most powerful, from 
the* greater number of troops he retained, besides 
being considered of an active, indeed, rather daring 
spirit. Sultan Mahomed Khan was not supposed 
to want capacity, and was held to lie milder and 
more amiable than his brothers; hut his excessive 
love of finery exposed him to ridicule, and the 
pleasures of I he Klram seemed to occupy more of 
hi* attention than public affaire. Saiyad Mahomed 
Khan whs in intellect much inferior to the others, 
and looked upon as a cypher in all matters of 
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consultation ami government. Sultan Mahomed 

Khan was, moreover, dletingmshod for hi* on mi tv 
to Dost Mahomed Khan of Kabul, ami for his 
extraordinary alfocttrsn for hi* half-brother, Italian! 
Dil, Khan of Kandahar, He was also of the Sir. 
darn tlie one who paid most at tent ion to European* 
who passed through the country,—-in this reflect 
vieiiijf witli the Nawab Jahfir Khan at Khhnl. 

The territory held by I In* Sirdars is of very 
limited extent, comprising only the city of Peshawer, 
with the adjacent country, which might be included 
wiibin a circle drawn from the city, as a centre, 
with a radius of twenty “live miles; but then, it is 
uncommonly fertile, mid well cultivated: the com¬ 
mand of water Iwiiig so abundant from the rivers 
Bara and, Jelulabad. which traverse it. The gross 
revenue of the city and binds was estimated at ten 
lakhs of rupees, to which ono lakh has been added 
by the a equitation of Kohdt and II align; which 
places have also afforded air increase of territory. 
The military retainers of t ho Sirdars, probably, do 
not exceed three (bmiraud men, if so many; Imt 
they could call out. if they had fuuds to utibslsi 
them, a numerous militia. Their artillery numbere 
text ur twelve pieces. 

The inhabitants of the city of Peabdwer are a 
strange medley of mixed race*, of Tajiks, Hindkis, 
Panjabis. Kashmiris. &o, and they are proverbially 
roguish and litigious; but the cultivators and resi¬ 
dents in the country are Afghans of the Momand, 
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Kh hIII. ami KogJaiu families, ami :i very healthy 
population, ardently attached to their country anti 
religion, and deserving better rulers than the ones 
they have. 

The Sirdars of Pcglmwer cannot he called inde¬ 
pendent, us they hold their country entirely at the 
pleasure of thmjit WLng'h.—a natural consequence of 
the advance of lm frontier to the Indus. Still the 
Sikh Raja lias not yet ventured to assume the full 
authority, and they are toft in power, remitting him 
tribute, and placing their sons in his hands ns 
hostages. I hev ore impatient under the yoke, but 
every nuiuifesmtinn of eontumaev oiliv tends to 
confirm their subjection, and to aggravate the an¬ 
noyances in flic tod upon them. 

But a year or two since Saiynd Ahmed SI1AI1 up- 
poured in these purls; am] in ihe Yrtaof Zui coun¬ 
try succeeding in a rousing the fanatic Mahomedau 
population, collected, it is said, above one hundred 
thousand men. IF tills number Ik* exaggerated, 
it is yet certain that he lutd a prodigious host- assem¬ 
bled, for lie was joined by adventurers and crusaders 
from all parts of Afghanistan, and even from India. 
Fie gave out that he had a divine commission to take 
possession of the Punjab, Hindustan, and China, and 
swore that he would compel Fianjit Singh to turn 
Mussulman, or cut off his head. The Stiijud inarch- 
ed to Noshdm, on the Kuhn I river, and crossed it, 
intending to commence his operations by the cap¬ 
ture of Atak. on this side the key to the Punjab, 
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The Peshawer Sirdars united themselves with (.he 
Saiyad, and joined Ills camp with their troops and 
gun*. The Sikhs prepared in meet the crisis; niid 
Hnri Singh, at tho head of thirty thousand men. was 
to keep them from crossing the Indus, until the 
Maharaja should arrive with a large army, includ¬ 
ing all his regular*, from Lahore. In the Mi'issil]- 
umn ramp all was hope and exultation,—numbers, 
nud the presumed favour ui heaven, permitted none 
to <1 onht of success.—-and a distribution wns already 
mode of tin* Sikh towns and villages. Tli© aonl 
of the Saiyad diluted; and in his pride of fooling, 
ho used expressions implying that he considered 
himself the master of Perilswer, and the Sirdars 
as his vassals. They became auspicious; and their 
final defection, if not owing to tho cireumatsncu 
entirety, is by some palliated on account of it. 
The one hair of Hart Singh's force, under an old 
warrior, Biidh Singh, had crossed the J in Ins, and 
inarched near to the village of Solyadwfila, where 
they threw up a sangur. or field-work. Thu Saiyad 
established himself at Saiyad wit la. and his lio^t 
surrounded Budli Singh’s force within the hangar. 
The Sikhs wort* in great distress for some day*; 
and Biidh Singh at length lost patience, and deter- 
ruined to extricate himself nr to perish. to tlve 
meantime he had communicated with the Dfirani 
chiefs of Peahfiwer, assuriug them, that it they 
took no part against him in action, lie would ex- 
cn*u their ... in having joined the Saiyad, 
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to the Sirkar, or to I tau jit Singh. He reminded 
tin-m of the? immense army on the road, under 
the orders of the Sirkar, and pointed nut that, 
the destruction of hiiuself and troops would not 
influence the issue of the contest, and they must 
know the Sirkar was “ jiuriwar,” or all powerful. 
These arguments decided the Sirdars; mid on the 
morning of kittle, they who, with their cavalry 
and guns, were stationed in front, at once pissed 
to Hie tear, Yar Mdimmed Khun commanding, 
setting the example, and cry lug “ Shikna! nhikas!*' 
ot “ Defeat! defeat !*" Budh Singh, who bad three 
guns, discharged them, invoked his Gtiru, and 
charged the Muesulm&n host. Resistance was very 
tritiing: the happy temerity of Biidh Singh was 
crowned by deserved success ; ami the Sikhs boast, 
that each Singh on that famous day slew fifteen 
or twenty of hi* enemies; admitting, however, 
that they did not tight, but threw them selves on 
the ground. The Saiyad, who hud assured Ids 
men that ho hud dunned the Sikh guns mid 
uuttchiocka, Ix-oame insensible. His friends say, 
that he had been drugged, by the artifice of 
the Sirdars. I hey pretend thut he Wan struck with 
panic. However this may Ihl-, he was nearly cap. 
tured in tho village of SuiyudwtUa, and the despe¬ 
rate resistance of Ins Hindustani followers alone 
prevented the accident, and gave time to bis ele¬ 
phant to be swam across the river. Ranjit Singh 
arriving ^mii after this victory, the whole army 
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di arc Led to Peshawer; and their presence produced 
the greatest misery to the city and country. It 
is probalde that PeahJiwer was at this time very 
flourishing. but now a sad reverse Mas to befal it. 
Part of the town, and the Bitlla Hissar. ho long 
the favourite reside nee of Siiih Hujah, wore de¬ 
stroyed, and a number of the gardens were cut 
down to supply the ramp with fuel. The houses 
of the great were involved iu ruin, the niasjits 
were desecrated, and the whole country ravaged. 
The Maharaja sulfered the Sirdars to retain their 
territory, as had been promised by Biidh Singh, but 
he increased the amount of tribute, to lie paid him 
in horses, swords, jewels, and the celebrated Bara 
rice, while he carried away with hint, ns hostage, 
tile aim of Yar Mahomed Khan. The occasion 
of Ranjit SEugh’s first visit to Pcshawer, was when 
he defeated the attempt made by the Sirdar Ma¬ 
homed Agent Khun to recover Kashmir, and the 
provinces west of the Indus, when the Maharaja 
gallantly anticipated the attack by missing the 
Indus, encountering and dispersing Li* host at Nnu¬ 
ll ara. and marching on to Peshawer. 

From that [ieriod Peshfiwer Invarnc tributary to 
him, and the Sirdars were, to all intents and pur¬ 
poses?, his vassals, lie has established n system of 
sending annually large bodies of troops to the 
country, avowedly to receive his tributary offer¬ 
ings, but also, no doubt, to prevent it from reviv¬ 
ing, and gaining its former coln^t | l^uC'Jux , . This 
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works to oppressively that Yar Mahomed Klitiii. 
in 1828, romiiDMtrated, and submitted, that if it 
were the Sirkar’s pleasure that he should continue 
at Peshitwer, those Annual visitations must cense i if 
otherwise, ho should retire to his brother at Ki¬ 
ted. lianjit Singh replied, that be might remain, 
(aware that he had no idea of going,) and, to 
mortify him, directed that a horse, named Lein, 
to which a groat mime attached, should be sent 
to Lahore. V«r Mahomed Khan affirmed that 
he would as soon surrender one of his wives as 
the horse. Moiinicnr Vefituni, an Italian officer, 
was went to Peshfiwer, with a force, to cumptrl 
the delivery of the animal. The owner. StUtAu 
Mahomed Khau, swore on the Kurin that it was 
dead; and M. Vent lira not being so interested in 
lifda as his nival nmater, believed the Sirdfir, or 
affected to do so, and returned to Lahore, A 
short time afterwards Ranjit Singh was informed 
tltut I it* la was alive, and the ftaliuu was again 
sent off, Lu the midst of the rains, to bring Lela 
or Stihart Mahomed Khan to Lahore, in this in¬ 
stance without troops or but with very tew of 
them. Just at this period it occurred that Miilla 
Shakiir, envoy from Shah Siljuh al iVIulkh, reached 
Lahore from LutLiium, witshlng to nrrsingo for the 
nvovorr of Pegtt&wer and Kail ml for iue master, 
vvljn proposed to [my an immediate ^nm of three 
lakhs of rupees in twit and je^dm and here- 
nffer an annual tribute. The Mabarnja refused to 
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listen to these terms;, but took care to inform Yar 
Mahomed Khan of them, ntid threatened him, that 
if tho aimuiil presents were not doubled, and Llie 
horse Lein prod need, bo would send tho king with 
mi annv to recover his states. Tho Hal inn officer 
hud reached Peshawer, on the minion for Lola, 
when the Saiynd Ahmed Shah unexpectedly mode 
a dash at Has lit nuggar, defeated the Sirdar Sjdynd 
Mahomed Khan, ami took the fortress. He then 
possessed himself ttf Kitlo Hind, a tort in the direc¬ 
tion, of Atak ; mid nuccess iru 1 reading his ctmlideneo, 
and swelling the number of his followers, he again 
promised to heroine forliiidublc, ( hud left Lahore, 
and was at Huidurubud in Sind, when the tidings 
of the SaijndV victory reached there, and it was 
quite a holiday for the good peojile, who wort' ex¬ 
pecting to be themselves invaded by a Sikh army, 
for Itaiijit Singh hod M this time seriously con¬ 
templated the subjection of Sind, and was making 
the necessary preparations, The Jim good news 
was followed by more, and it was known that the 
Saiyad had entered Peshawer, stud that the Sirdar 
Yar Mahmncd Khan was slain; but the accounts 
varied in the detail of the mode in which lhe.se 
events were brought about- It afterwards proved 
that the Sirdar had marched «o eject the Son ad 
from Hind, and had been surprise*] by night and 
slain, nnd that the Saiynd had entered Peshdwcr, 
the remaining three Sirdars being compelled to 
evacuate it by the defection of Fuiznlali Khan 
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HtLzarkbani, but that he did not think prudeut to 
retain it, mid restored it to the Sirdars on their 
agreeing to pay him one lakh of rupees, which 
a certain Moluvi was left behind to receive. 
The Saiyad had scarcely retired when the Sirdars 
Blew the Molavi and Fnia illnh Khan. Assistance 
was received both from Lahore and Kabul 5 and 
finally the Soiyad* garrison at lliud was captured, 
and he was again driven within the limits of the 
Yiisaf Zai districts. 

The train «f events necessarily made the sur¬ 
viving Sirdars more than ever dependent upon the 
mercy of Rant it Singh, and it is needless to add, 
that the much coveted Lola w«s soon <m his 
journey to Lahore, as was a son of Sill tan Mahomed 
Khan, to replace an a hostage the son of his de¬ 
ceased brother. 

Tlie Y xmt Zai tribes hold the country' north of 
the course of the great Kabal river, and have the 
river Indus for their eastern boundary, while 011 the 
west, they are neighbours «*f the Otman Zitt Mo- 
mandfl and of the trills of Bajor. Immediately 
north of the first river are the Kamil Zai, Amin 
Zai, and FlezjMir tribes holding the tract forming 
the north-eastern portion of the great plain of 
Peshawar. To their west are the Bui Zuis, a law¬ 
less tribe, and north of them the valleys of Sawfit 
and Bumr. with Panehtah; still farther north are 
l he dial riots of Shamla, f>ir, &e. ; the whole being 
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u very line country, productive in grain, ami abound¬ 
ing in pasture, while it »wanna with ;lil intrepid 
race of men, distinguished not only for the spirit 
with which they defend their own country and 

lived*iin. but for the alacrity with which lliuv 

- - 

enter into any contest in support or honour of 
their faith. 

The level country between the Kabul river and 
the hills to the north, has been oveiTun hy Maha¬ 
raja Ibmjh Singh, and n tribute fixed on the in¬ 
habitant* of four rupees on every house, with a 
certain number of homes. No people have been 
more severely treated by tliat conqueror, yet his 
vengeance was brought down upon them by their 
own folly, but for which they might possibly have 
preserved independence. The first collision be¬ 
tween the Sikhs and these rude bttt warlike people 
was in the disastrous expedition of the Sirdar 
Mahomed Azem Khan, when a levy of them was 
encountered by the Maharaja himself on an emi¬ 
nence north of the river, and opposite to the Du* 
rani camp. The Yusuf Zftis were vanquished, and 
extinguished; but the gallantly of tlu-ir defence 
made u serious impression on their victors, who 
perhaps would not willingly have sought again to 
involve thrinselves with a people from "horn so 
little was to be gained, and victory so dearly pur¬ 
chased, The defeat of these Ghdifk ur champion* 
of the fuitli, f* always considered by Itaujit Singh as 
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one of his must memorable exploits. Subsequently, 
the cornet of operations against the Pat ails of 
Ganglrar led tlie Maharaja to l be eastern blink of 
ttu- Indus, ami the Yusuf Zais on the opposite bank 
tdatigbtered rows, and insulted the Sikh* in the 
most aggravated manner. Hanjit Si ugh had not in¬ 
tended in cross the river, ami probably the Yiisaf Zais 
imagined that lie could not, owing to the rapidity 
of the current; but at length unable to control his 
anger he stroked hi» heard, and called upon his 
Sikhs to avenge the insults offered to their GGru. 
Monsieur Allard, present with his regiment of 
cavalry, not long before raised, strove to dissuade 
the Maharaja from Llie attempt, but im? fleet nully. 
ami nils ordered himself t» cross the river. The 
Sikhs gallantly obeyed the call of their prince, ami 
precipitated themselves into the stream, but such 
wits tin? violence of the current, that it is said the 
fearful number of twelve hundred were swept 
ii way. M. Allard mounted his elephant, and at the 
sound of his bugle the disciplined cavalry passed 
into the river, but in entire ranks, and the regu¬ 
larity and union of their movement enabled the 
regiment to cross with only three casualties. Rjuyit 
fvitigli at once observed the advantages conferred bv 
discipline, and in Ida delight commanded, on the 
Kpot, new levies, 'Hie V uSafZais were panic-struck 
u< the audacity of their once despised assailants, 
and lied without contesting the bank. An indis¬ 
criminate slaughter of man, woman, and child wits 
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continued for some days. The miserable I muted 
wretches threw’ tliemselvea on the ground* ami 
placing a blade or tuft of grass in their mouth?, 
cried out, “ ! am your cow." This act and ex¬ 
clamation, which would liave Mivei! them from an 
orthodox Hindu, had no effect with the infuriated 
Sikhs. A spectator of these exciting wenes de¬ 
scribed to me the general astrmUhlneiit of the 
Sikhs at finding a fertile country covered with 
populous villages* nud gave it as Ids opinion that 
hail the Mahdraji profited by the consternation, 
which the passage of the river had caused through¬ 
out the country, he might have marched unopposed 
to Kabul. 

Of all the Afghan tribes the Yusuf Zai* pos- 
tiefis, in greater perfection than any other, the pecu¬ 
liar patriarchal form of government; which, suitable 
fur small and infant communities, is certainly in¬ 
adequate for large mid full-grown ones. MTiile 
no people are more tenacious of their liberty and 
individual rights, the insufficiency of their insti¬ 
tutions, tinder existing circumstances, operates so 
detrimentally upon their general interests that 
there is a strung tendency amongst them towards 
a change; a fact which must strike any one who 
has attentively watched their proceedings of late 
years. With the view of defending their liberties, 
they have been known to invite people of consi¬ 
ders ion m reside amongst them, pro He ring \<> make 
common cause with them, and to assign them a 
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tithe of tiie revenue of the country. It is clear 
that they were unconscitm-dy anxious to surrender 
the liberty they so much prized, anil to place them* 
selves under the control of a single master. Such 
idlers have Ixreii made to Sadu Zui princes, and 
Dost Mahomed Khan bus been invited to scud 
fi eon amongst them, under whom they would arm. 
To their finding in this respect, u* well n> their 
religious enthusiasm, may bo flseribed the fervour 
with which they have received Saiyad Ahmed Shall, 
and the zeal they have demonatmted in lib cause; 
which, besides being deemed that of Islam, is 
considered by them as that of their own free¬ 
dom. To him they have yielded a tithe of the 
revenue, for (he support of himself and followers, 
and have manifestly put him in the way of lie- 
coming their master, if he may not be considered 
fio already. This Suiyad, after hi* signal defeat 
by the Sikhs, being no longer able to attempt 
any thing against them, directed Ids hostilities 
against the Durant Sirdars of Peahawcr, whom 
he denounced a* infidels, and os traitors to the 
ca line of IkISul UpWt Yar Mahomed Khan he 
conferred the name of Yiiru Singh, and ordered 
that ho should lie so called in his eamp. When¬ 
ever his means enabled him, he put the Khaibarts 
and other tribes in motion; while, frmu the Wisuf- 
Zai plains, lie threatened Haslitnaggnr. By such 
» mode of warfare, although achieving little of 
consequence, ho kept his enemies in constant un- 
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certainty mid alarm. I ft? paid his troops in Com¬ 
pany's rupees; hence many supposed him an agent 
nf the British Government, How and where he 
obtained his occasional supplies of money were 
equally inexplicable. He hod with him a strong 
body of Hindustani Molnvis and followers, who 
were his principal strength; and as auxiliaries, 
IMrani Khan and Junta Khan, expatriated KhnliJ 
arbabs of Peshawar. They were both brave men, 
and Ihtnnn Khan had a high reputation, but were 
both very inimical to the Durant Sirdars. Few* 
men have created a greater sensation In their 
day than Snirnd Ahmed; and, setting aside his 
imposture or fanaticism, the talent must be consi¬ 
derable which has produced effects bo wonderful, 
and which contrives to induce confidence in hie 
mission after the reverse? he has met with. 
Amongst the J*ftt tin* of Daman and the co un- 
wins cast of the Indus, lie is constantly prayed 
for, and fervent exclamations are uttered that 
God will be pleased to grant victory tn Saiyad 
Ahmed, He also figures greatly in their songs, 
ft is generally believed that he is n native of 
Bareilly in Upper Hindustan; and it appears 
certain that, for some years, he officiated ax a 
uni lb, or priest, in the camp of the notorious ad¬ 
venturer Amir Khan, resjtected for his learning 
and correct behaviour. At that time he made 
no pretensions to inspiration, and was only re¬ 
garded in the light of an unassuming, inoffensive 
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pemm. Hr has now emissaries spread over all 
parts, mid many Mahomed an princes ami chiefs 
arc said to furnish him with aid in money. Ran- 
jit Singh lias a very great dread of him; and T 
have heard if remarked, that he would readily give 
a large stun if he would take himself oft'; ami it 
is also asserted that the Maharaja cannot exactly 
penetrate the mystery with which the holy Saiyad 
enshrouds himself. I first heard of him at Bah4- 
walpur, ami was told of the large numbers who 
had pii>sed through that city front Hindustan to 
join him. It was suspected thin he was sent l>y 
the Sahib logits by the vulgar, and 1 was often 
questioned on the point, but of course was unable 
to reply, for 1 could not conceive who the Saiyad 
was, or could be. As I proceeded up the banks 
of the Indus parlies, large and small, were con¬ 
tinually pacing me on the road, and I found 
llmt the name of Ahmed Si)fill GliiLzi was in the 
mouth of every one. At Peshawer the public 
opinion was miiversally in his favour, mid 1 hud 
a great desire to liave passed over to the Yusaf 
Zui country to have witnessed what was passing 
there; hut the tales related of his sanctity and 
austerities deterred me. and I distrusted to place 
myself in tin* power of a host of MShornedan 
bignis and fanatics. Afterwards, a t Kandahar, 1 
heart! it broadly asserted that he was an impostor; 
and I found that well-informed persons were very 
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generally cognizant tif the value to be ntt. ached 
to his pretensions. 

My friend Sfdeli Mahomed held a village, railed 
Wfidjiuggar, about Four mi Its from Pesbawer, on 
(he mud to Ilashtmiggur. A 4 - rim harvest was 
over, the presence of his men was necessary to 
receive their master’s share of the produce; and, 
fl_s some of them were stationed there, 1 also went 
and resided at the village, being glad to change the 
•cent! ii little, and to eaCft]** from tlie pestilence 
raging in the city. 1 had often mentioned to 
Saleh Mahomed my wishes to continue my journey t 
and lie had entreated me to remain a little, on tlm 
|dea of tltiding good company, and that the season 
of the -onidm might jmr- over. While at \Vnd- 
paggar I was visited by a Patau of one of the 
neighbouring villages, who pro Herod to accompany 
me, even if I parsed hi the rente of Klitribur, and 
1 thought seriously of leaving so sw.ni ns I could 
see. and take leave of my host. 

It elm need that the indefatigable Ahmed Shall 
made another demonstration against Hus lit nuggar, 
the third since 1 had been in these parts, and the 
Sirdfir, Pir Mahomed KMll, with his troops, set 
off belter-skelter to oppose it. Saleh Mahomed, 
of course, accompanied his muster; but, us [ was 
at the village, I had not been asked to go, and 
therefore remained. The Patau came nearly every 
da) in call upon me; and 1 decided, at length, to 
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depart for KabaJ. and to run the chances of a 
journey through the jmiki of Khdbar. 

I therefore left Wadpsggar for the village in 
which the Patln resided, as there also dwelt the 
family of Mir Kamaradln, whose people I had seen 
in liaimu. I was courteously received by Side din. 
the son of the Mir, and became hie guest for the 
evening. lie informed me, that hie father, on 
account of the services he had rendered to Mr. 
Moorcroft f was greatly suspected by the sird&rs 
of Posh&wer, and was universally, but unjustly, 
supposed to lie in receipt of a stipend from the 
British Government. He would have been pleased 
that I should have staved with him vorne days, 
and very much wished me to accept assistance, 
both in money and garments, but I excused my* 
self as I had experienced I could do without the 
first, mid as to the last, I had purposely abandoned 
what. I had. to save the Khaihoris the trouble of 
talcing them. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Honied*—Departure from PeAAwer.—Tope-—Jim,-—All Mftfljit. 
R^ocptioii.—Diseases und remedies.—EnTcnainttient,—Progress. 
—Ne»‘ pititnl.—Olmrri Lwlft flay.—To were,—Civil welcome. 
-^On what niemtiL-^ Grave consultation-—Prescription-—Re- 

pjil._AUft-Md Kln»n* -—Hia EiBlcr.— Obstinate Kiiaibarf-— 

Tope. — Robben, • — Rilled hy Uiem. — Their strict Ecarcli. — 
Farther jirejrea - ■ HtftcMW— Djits*'—'Ancient remains.-— 
TriU:s of Kiujibur.—Tirail and Cltunv—Kbin RaMdnr Khan, 
— Nduawatiiu—Ancient allowance!.— Humbert.— ShSb Kaaul 
Shilu —Inmidatwn of Rsuijit Singh's tamp. 

Fsom Peshawcr to the valley of JeUUabdd there 
are three distinct kafila routes all of them leading 
through the great hill ranges separating the two 
countries, via, those of Kiwi bar, Abkhann and Ka- 
rapn. The former is decidedly the preferable, from 
its level character and directness, but the most 
dangerous, owing to the lawless disposition of the 
predatory tribes inhabiting it. It is therefore sel¬ 
dom frequented, and only by faquirs, or large bodies 
of troops; kafilas of traders, and others, passing by 
the more difficult ami tedious, but at the same 
time the more secure routes of Abkhann and 
Kara pa. 

With my Patau companion I started before day¬ 
break, taking with me, besides my mean apparel, 
nothing but a small hook and a few pais, or half- 
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peiwr, which, the better lit elude observation, were 
put into a sum If earthern water vcstoJ. My Put mi 
carried with him two or throe cukes of bread, to 
be provided iu i-iun o of in hospital tie reception, hardly 
to be expected, and a knife, which he tied in the 
band of his peyjdnms, or trousers. 

Uur course led due west, and four or five coasts 
brought us to Takkal, the hist village in this direc¬ 
tion belonging to Peskawer, and where the culti¬ 
vated lauds cease. We baited but for a few mi¬ 
nutes, and entered upon a barren, stouv plain, ex¬ 
tending to tliy hilly. To our right was a large 
artificial mound, called the Padshah’s Tope, near 
which the hist battle was fought between Sliah 
Siljiih and Azcm KMn, brother of the Vtusir Fatt 
Khnn, when the former being defeated, Bed to 
Khaibar, in i roning the plain, jihont mid-way we 
™>o u P on a U 'jrsini dioki, or guard ytutiou, where 
were Home hnlf dozen horsemen on the look out. 
Nearing the hilly, wo approached the small village 
of Jam, at the entrance of the pass, snrnnmded by 
a low wall of stones, cemented with mud, [t nmv 
contain fifty or sixty bouses, but litis no bazar nr 
resident Hindu, We did not deem it prudent to 

enter (he village,.1 halted during the beat of the 

day at an enclosed ziurat, or shrine of a auyad, 
or other saintly diameter, w hich lie* a little to the 
right Hare was a nmsjit, a grateful shade from 
u few trees, and a well of Indifferent water. 

Wlieu the fervour of the aim had abated, we con- 
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tinned our journey, but avoiding lbe high road to 
our left, which is practicable for mil lory, we en¬ 
tered the hills, taking a foot-path, After pacing 
for some time over a succession of small rout)(led 
hills, covered with man y novel plants and shrubs, 
:md particularly with sorrel, we descended into a 
deep, hut spacious water-course, down which flowed 
a fine clear rivulet fn>m I he vet, ami there we 
fell in with the high mad which led up it. In 
this distance we had passed a scanty spring of 
water, over which numerous wasps were buzzing. 
They good-naturedly allowed us to drink without 
annoyance. Hitherto we had neither met nor seen 
any poraou. Proceeding Up the water-course we 
at length reached u spot where the water supplying 
the Tjvuletgushes in a huge volume from the rock# 
to the left. 1 slaked my thirst in the Living spring, 
and drank to repletion of the delightfully cool and 
transparent waters, This locality is called Ali Mas- 
jit, and is connected, by tradition, with llazrat All, 
who, it is believed, repeated prayers here, besides 
performing more wonderful feats. Over the sjiot 
where the Hizrat stood in the act of devotion « 
uuisjtt is erected, whence she appellation of the 
place. 

immediately adjacent hereto were some twenty 
men assembled, sitting in the '.bade of the rock*; 
most of ihem were elderly, and of respectable 
venerable aspect. Our MiltUiitimi-s were acknow¬ 
ledged; :iml after replying to their tjm?ries. as to 
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who we were, where we were go mg, and on what 
business, they invited us to pnas the night with 
them, telling ns that we should indeed find a village 
a little further on, but nearly hare of inhabitants, 
who had come hither with their florka, as is their 
custom, at a certain jieriod of the year. To this 
village they themselves belonged. We willingly 
accepted the invitation, and sitting down with them, 
f became an object of much curiosity, and, as I had 
conjectured, on leaving Peehawer, my European 
birth did not prove to mv disadvantage. They 
spoke nothin# hut Pashto, and wore amused that 
T was unable to speak it as well an themselves. 
My conversation was maintained with them through 
the medium of my Patau interpreter. The news 
of the arrival of a Facang, or European soon spread, 
and many persons came, afflicted with disorders and 
wounds. 

T could not forbear regretting tlmt 1 had no 
knowledge of medicinal remedies as I should have 
been gratified to have administered to the wants 
of these poor people, w hose reception of mo had 
so fully belied the reports of their neigh hours, I 
asserted my ignorance of the nrt of healing, but 
wan tint credited ; and finding it impossible to avoid 
prescribing, or to be considered unkind, I took upon 
myself to recommend such simple appliances 
might lie useful, while they could do no harm. I 
particularly enjoined cleanliness, which in all their 
maladies seemed to be neglected from principle. 
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For an affection of the eye I contrived a shade, 
which was much admired, ami prized as a singular 
effort of ingenuity, There were three or four eases 
of award wounds; in which I advised the removal 
of the unseemly applications placed on them, to 
keep them clean, and thereby to allow nature to 
take her course. Their plasters were made of mud 
and salt, a mixture which may or may not be 
judicious, but which 1 afterward* found was very 
generally used in all cases of wounds. I presume 
it to be. if not hurtful in the first instance, of doubt¬ 
ful benefit after a certain rime, for nothing is more 
comm on than to see wounds continue open after 
any danger from them is over, apparently owing 
to the repulsive agency of the dirt crammed into 
them. 

I received many thanks for my prescriptions, and 
sat with the company until the approach of night, 
smoking the cliillam, and listening to their con¬ 
versation, at which I appeared to be much pleased, 
although 1 understood but little of it. They point¬ 
ed to an eminence, on which they told me Shah 
Shjab had [uissed the night after hia defeat at 
Tfkkal. 

We now ascended the hills, and on the tabular 
summit of one of them found the inhabitants of 
the village in a bivouac. There were hut three 
kbits. or couches of these countries, amongst them, 
jet one was abandoned to me, it being urged that 
I was a Parang. and had prescribed medicines. My 
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companion received u uiat. As. night advanced, a 
tnjppor was brought of wheaton cakes, roghtm. and 
njilk, The ch ilium olno was furnished, atul three 
oi- four voting uteri came and sat with me, ground 
my kMt, until i rdt disposed h* sleep, and on lieing 
dismissed, they asked trie, if during the night they 
should bring the rhilhm, 

Smdi vm the attention 1 received from these 
savages; and J am pleased to record it, a* affording 
an opportunity <>t doing justice to hospitslitv and 
kindntrss, mid as it opposes an agreeable contrast 
to the treatment T have experienced amongst other 
barbarous tribes. In the morning my eyes opened 
ujmui my friends of i.be preceding evening, who, 
anxious to anticipate my wants, were ready with 
the eternal chi Ham and :i howl of hut term ilk”. My 
departure that day was unwillingly consented to. 

Proceeding through the dam, or valley, which 
row widened, and was plentifully garnished with 
stunted trees, wo met two men of the wildest ap¬ 
pearance, running in great haste, with the matches 
of their firelocks kindled, and without covering to 
their heads. Pliev said they wore in search of their 
enemies, who had paid them h visit in the night. 
We passed each other, and soon after behold a man 
running alter ui*. lit* was also anned with a 
mutch [nek. Up wore at first dubious as to his 
intentions, lint mi his overtaking ns. it proved that 
he had no other motive than to persuade me to 
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took at a sister, who was lying sick hi tin? village, 
to which we wore now near. 

T rmik] not but consent, and found it mitteruble 
being in the last stage of declining nature. [ 
was told that she had been three years in so do- 
jdomhlc a state. AH 1 could do was to recommend 
attention to her regimen, and obedience to her 
wishes whatever they might be, that the few re¬ 
maining days of her earthly sojourn might pass as 
serenely as possible under the circumstances of her 
ease. 

This village, called Chari Lida Beg, contained 
perhaps eighty to one hundred houses, composed 
of mnd and stones, and had a substantially con¬ 
structed burj, or tower. 

Leaving Chari Lain Beg, we entered ti plain of 
perhaps two miles in circumference, on which 1 
counted twenty-four circular and rather lofty towers j 
to each of them was attached one nr more family 
residences. Such is the nature of society here, 
that the inhabitants, oppressed with mutual feuds, 
frequently curry mi hostilities from tower to tower, 
most of which arc within musket-a I tot of each 
other. These erect ion- also serve them to secure 
their properties, in case an inroad upon them, 
or on the march of troops through their country, 
as they ate mffieient against cavalry, or any arm 
but artillery. On onr road we were accosted by 
two youths, who begged ns to proceed lo a house 
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to the left of our path. We were civilly received 
by o sturdy vouug nun, who instantly produced 
a cake of bread, and, an usual. the chill am. He 
had heard of my arrival in Khaibar, and was over¬ 
joyed that I had come to his house, hoping, it 
turned out* to profit by my medical skill. The 
skin of my new client was plentifully sprinkled 
with eruptive blotches or pimples. He appeared 
extremely anxious for my advice, yet showed a 
delicacy in asking it, as if fearful 1 might not 
confer upon him so much favour. On telling 
him Hint I thought something might be done for 
him he was almost frantic with joy, and expressed 
hia gratitude with much earnestness and eloquence. 
Ills father now arrived, a man of respectable ap¬ 
pearance and benign features. He was glad to 
see me. ami naked what 1 considered to be the 
nature of his son's complaint; adding, and pointing 
at the 6wnc time to his stores piled around the 
apartment in carpet bags, that he would give all 
lie possessed were his son’s disorder removed, t 
informed him, E hut l supposed the blotches were 
occasioned by bent and impurity of blood, and that 
they would gradually disappear if his sou took 
medicine. The old man seized my hand, and asked 
me if I was certain of his son’s disease; 1 replied 
nearly ho. lie was delighted* and told me, that 
it was believed in the valley that his son had the 
fMd barring, or venereal affection, that he was 
'-hiuined by his neighbours as unclean, and that 
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his wife, the ikughter of one of them, had been 
taken from hint on tliat account, and now lived 
with her father. I fissured them I had no ides 
that the disorder was the one suspected, and recom¬ 
mended the use of such remedies ns could be easily 
procured. I thought it possible the eruption might 
be the itch, or something analogous ; and my Patau 
prepared a mixture of roghon and sulphur, with 
which he undertook to anoint the patient. He 
did so, and rather roughly, fur hr first tore down 
the skin with his nails until Idood appeared, and 
then rubbed in the ointment. The young tnaii 
said, that when he ran about his face became 
flushed and intolerably red, and every one pointed 
at him. I directed him not to run a! tout, to keep 
himself quiet, and take simple medicines, and gave 
him the hope lie would speedily be better. 

We were treated with kindness l>v the old man, 
whose name was Khair Mahomed, and he would 
not allow us to depart until we had partaken of 
a repast of cakes and butter. His wives prepared 
the food, set it before us, and attended upon us, 
Hu wished us to stav the dav, but we decided 

W ■ f 

to go on. 

We had scarcely regained the high road when 
we were hailed by some people silting beneath 
one of the towers. On going to them, 1 was asked 
tn advise for one of then), who had a pain in hi* 
belly. 1 directed the employment of the seeds 
of pamrband, (n plant growing abundantly iti the 
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lulls,) which arc murh prized in many countries 
for their salutary virtues, and which I bad found 
serviceable in a simitar affliction. A man was des- 
| Hatched to procure some, ami hood returns I with 
a quantity of them, which, having identified to 
be the genuine tiling, I departed. We again fol¬ 
lowed the road, and approached the lust house in 
the plain, enclosed within square walls, but without 
a tower. Observing three or four persons Heated 
at the gateway, we wont towards them, deeming 
it advisable, that it might not be supposed we 
were clandestinely passing. We saluted with the 
ordinary *■ Snlam Alikam," and received the invaria¬ 
ble responsive gnUukliwi of *' Alikam Sal amWe 
found the house to be tlio abode of A Sladud Shift, 
one «f the most influential met! in the valley, and 
known. Will in arid out of it, by the name of Aik- 
dad KTisin Chirssi, being’ u great smoker of chirs, 
h deleterious conijkisltion of hcmp-resin. lie said, 
be recognized me to lw a Forang iu the distance, 
by ni\ step and, averting that some day his 
country would lie under European authority, 
begged mi' to remember him if it should so happen 
in his time nr mine. J had here to personate a 
physician for the last time, my patient being either 
the wife or the sister of Allndad Khan. She was 
in the lnM stage of atrophy, nr decline. I was 
asked if I thought it probable she would recoveri 
I replied m the negative, os the disorder had 
grown superior to earthly remedies, H ml that Cod 
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mdIv could effect, a cure. My host, who was H 
man of sense, agreed with mo; and, after smoking 
the chillam, 1 departed. 

Not far from this house we were met by k man, 
who, observing the water-vessel carried by tuv com¬ 
panion, ashed for water. It will In* remembered 
that in this vessel wore the pais, or copper money 
we hail with us. The Patau told him that his 
people were near, and that we had far to go, and 
might not find water; but the savage insisted that 
he would drink. Other reasons were urged in 
vain, ami finally, the one that the veflfld and water 
belonged to me, who was not a Mussulman. The 
man then swore in.- would drink if it killed him. 
The Pat an, finding him obstinate, desired him to 
pUce his hand under his mouth, into which lie 
poured the water, and ho dexterously tlutt the 
pais were not discovered; the fellow ilmuk, and 
wen I satisfied away. 1 know not, however, how 
the fluid, hi which thirty or forty pais had been 
soaking for os many hours, may have afterwards 
agreed with his stomach or digestive pi over*. 

In this small plain is another of those monu¬ 
ments, called thi? Padshah's Topes, ft U in good 
preservation, and consists <d‘ a mnsaive rectangular 
basement, on which rests o cylindrical body, ter¬ 
minating in a dome or cupola; it is erected on 
the summit of an eminence. T buve noted the 
existence of another in the plain of Peshawor, and 
T have heard of others in the Punjab. The inha- 
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biteuits of these part* refer these structures to 
former Padshahs, ur kings, sometimes to Ahmed 
Shall, but I judge their antiquity to be remote. 
The stones employed in the Khaibnr monument 
are of very large dimensions, and the whole has 
a grand and striking iwjiect. 

At the western extremity of the plain is a burial 
ground, und the surface of the soil is a little broken. 
Jinking a slight turn m the hills, we entered an* 
other plain, of much the same extent, inhabited by 
Qhlnwarie. Tin* people who had so much need of 
medicine, were Afredia, The houses here were en¬ 
closed in walls of roughly cemented stones, such 
erections being substituted for the circular towers 
of their neighbours. We left these houses to the 
right, und had traversed the extent of the plain, 
and were shout to descend from it into the valley 
or dehle beneath, by :v small pass called Land! 
Khans, when two men, with kinds, or tong knives, 
in their hands, rushed upon us from the rocks, and 
stripped our progress Neither of us had before 
seen these fellows, who pounced upon us ns if from 
the clouds. One of them, with a peculiarly evil 
countenance, proceeded to rifle my companion, mid 
the other, milder favoured, examined me. The 
pocket knife of the Pat an was soon wrenched from 
the band of his trow,sera, and my ebaddnr, a long 
piece of cloth I wore loosely thrown over my 
shoulder, was Taken. Iti one comer of this was my 
book, which, as well as i could, I signified to my 
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despoiler, and told him it was miilla-ki-kitib, a 
mullah, or a pious hook. He untied it. and returned 
it to me. I thereupon shook tils Imnd: on which 
he was also willing to have returned my rhaddar, 
but his fiercer colleague would not permit him. 
This fellow fancying 1 had been too leniently ex* 
ami tied, left the Patau and came to me, and very 
severely scrutinized me. lie found nothing, but 
clearly did not know what to make of me, my 
Colour probably perplexing him. At the onset my 
Patau had put the water-vessel containing the pais 
oil the ground. This did not escape the vigilance 
of the sharper of the ruffians, who took out a tuft 
of grass inserted in its mouth us a stopper, very 
carefully observed it, and then replaced it, but not 
thinking of taking up the vessel, he missed the 
copper money. He also made the Pat an untie the 
package containing the cakes of bread, and on find¬ 
ing what they were, he shook his head, implying 
that he did not rob bread. A comb, taken from 
one of us, was also returned. At the close of the 
affair a youth joined, alike armed with a long knife. 
About to leave, my companion expressing his anger 
rather too honestly for the occasion, and comparing 
our treatment with that we hud met with from the 
Ai'redis, knives were brandished, and many threat* 
enings uttered. I desired my Patau to forbear use¬ 
less reproaches, and the milder of the robbers de¬ 
precating violence, we departed, i was surprised 
at this adventure, inasmuch as 1 had been given to 
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understand that if ? could pass unmolested through 
the Afredls, there was less to Im? dreaded from the 
Shin warn* who from their commercial pursuits are 
nut i»rt savage. These people breed numbers of 
mules, and are engaged in the carryiug-trade. 

We bad not gained the valley, when we were 
liailed by other armed men, tending docks of gouts 
on the hills, and had wc not been plundered before, 
we must have resisted, or submitted to it here. As 
it was, they did not come to 11 s my Patan holding 
up is packet and hallooing Daodu or bread, and 1 
showing tiiy book, and shouting out M/ilhi-ki-kitab. 
in our passage along the valley iv<- were ordered 
to halt by fellows on the ridges of the bills, but 
they were too distant to cause us apprehension, or 
to induce us to comply, si we allowed them to lrawl 
away unheeded. We ot length rciielied a spot 
where a rivulet crossed our truck. The water was 
excellent, and there was a small plot office. Here 
an armed man presented himself. He looked very 
suspicious, and imdecided whether to interfere with 
n* or not, hut let us go in peace. Prom this place 
the valley widened, and we passed the ruins of 
rather an extensive fort. constructed on tut emi¬ 
nence nr mourn! in the midst of it. Near it are 
a series of wells. , m: ,|l depth, in two or three 
of which only wc found a very little water. The 
fohres-s is called Haftchnhl, or the seven wells, and is 
probably one of tile old Cb&ghatat castles, so mmie- 
rmtsly erected in these countries for the protection 
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oftlieroatU, It is said to Ih> a dunge four spot in 
tlic season of hot wind?, which mge hew with fatal 

fury. 

From IlaftebaliJ, the valley, much more open, 
became sandy, and so continued until we reach¬ 
ed Ddku, a small fort and village dependent on 
-MillJibuti* Evening bad overtaken w before we 
cleared the durra, mid it was night when we reached 
Duka. We still found the people seated in a circle 
near the masjit, and although it was too late For a 
regular repast to be prepared, barley cakes were 
brought ns, which were so disagreeable that I could 
not eat them. 

Throughout the whole extent of the pass, or durra 
of Jfhaibar, on (be crest of hills, there are the re¬ 
mains of ancient Forts and buildings, whose extent, 
neatness, and solidity of structure, evince that their 
founders must hare been much more on lightened and 
opulent than the present inhabitants of these coun¬ 
tries, The usual reply to any question as to their 
origin is, that they were built by infidels or by 
demons. There are some of then! of remarkable 
extent, and they must have been once most important 
works. 1 much regretted the impossibility of closely 
inspecting them. There are also amongst these hills 
a great number of artificial caves. 

I missed my obaddar at night, for its employment 
was to cover me when I slept, yet, on the whole, T 
was pleased with my passage through Khaibar. My 
companion had instructed me on all occasions to 
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appear pleased and cheerful, a military counsel, 
and one winch stood me in good stead, as did the 
indication of perfect tranquillity, ;ut<1 most im¬ 
plicit confidence in the good faith of those 1 tell in 
with. 

rhaibari tribes. 

Of the Khaibar tribes there are three great divi¬ 
sions, the Afnidls, the Shmw&rifi, and the Orak Znis. 
Of these, the Afr£dM,in their present locality, are the 
more numerous; the Shtnwdris, more dinjtosed to the 
arts of traffic; and the Orak Ziiis, the more orderly, 
if among!) t such people any rati be so pronounced. The 
Afr^dis occupy the eastern jKim of the hills, nearest 
Peshawer; and the Shin wins the western parti, 
looking the valley of Jrlabbad. The Orak 

Zaie reside in Tirah, intermingled with the Afr&lis, 
and some of them iire found in the hilts south-west 
of PetMwer. It was a maleic of this trilro who 
conducted Nadir Shiih, and a force of cavalry, hvthe 
route of Clifira and Tirah* to Pesliawer, when the 
principal road through the hills was defended againht 
liim. The Shin warn, besides therr portion of t he hills, 
have the lands immediately west of them, ami 
of the valleys of the Safed Koh range* Mare wcat- 
ernly still* under the s&mo UUI range, they are found 
south of Jeliilubud, and are there neighbours of the 
Kling&nis* These are in the erudition of unruly 
subjects. There are also some of them in Ghot- 
bauch and they dwell in great numbers bordering on 
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Bfijor to (Ik* north-wo* l, where they aw independ¬ 
ent, anil engaged ill constant hostilities with the 
tribes of B6jor und of KSfristan, 

Tirol j and China arc sol d to be fertile and well- 
peopled volleys, enjoying a cool climate, in comparison 
with thol of Pcslidwer ; ami it h not unusual for the 
sirdars, and others, who have an understanding with 
the inhabitants, to pass the norm weather in the 
former of these places; which lias also frequently be¬ 
come n place of refuge to the distressed. At Churn 
resides Khan Bahadur Khun, Afredi, who attained 
eminence amongst his tribe from the circum stance of 
his attendance at court during the sway of the Sad it 
Zais, Shah Sujali married one of his daughters, 
and has. on more than one occasion, found an asylum 
with him. The Khaihnris, like other rude Afgh&n 
tribes, have their in nicks, or chiefs, hut tho authority 
of these is very limited ; and as every individual has 
a voice oa public affairs, it is impossible to describe 
the confusion that exists amongst them. Of course, 
unanimity is out of the question, and it generally 
happens lhat a nfinAwati, or deliberation on any 
business, terminates not by bringing it to a con¬ 
clusion, but in strife amongst themselves. The por¬ 
tions of the Afredi and Sirin wilri tribes who inhabit 
the defiles of Khaibor. through which the road 
leads from PcsMwcr to the Jelalubdd valley, are but 
inconsiderable ns to number®, but they an* ex¬ 
tremely infamous on account of their ferocity, and 
their long-indulged habits of rapine. Under the 
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Sadu Zai prince f* they received an annual all stance 
of twelve thousand rupees on condition of keeping 
the road through their country open, and Staining 
fram plunder. They called then is? elves, therefore, 
the Xukaran, or servants of The king, it would ap¬ 
pear. from every statement, that they were in those 
days little scrupulous. Still, Idililus followed their 
mad.—so manifestly the hotter and nearer one,—sub¬ 
mitting to their exactions and annoyances and satis- 
fied with being not wholly rifled. Their stipend 
being discontinued by the Barak Zd Sirdar*,—to 
whom the attachment they evinced to fl hflh Sujnh 
has rendered them very auspicious—they have thrown 
off all restraint, and the consequence 1ms been that 
the Khaibar road is closed to the traders of Pe- 
shiiwer anti Kdbftl. 

They arc, in the mass, very numerous, and it is 
boasted that the AfrSdi tribe can muster forty 
thousand fighting-meti.—of course an improbable 
mini her, or one which might lie presumed to in¬ 
clude every man. woman, and child amongst them. 
On various occasions, when their strength has been 
exhibited, from two to five thousand men have 
assembled, At .Fain, a little village at the entrance 
of the pass < >u the Pesbfiiver side, resides, generally, 
Shiih ffesft Shfcli, a nephew, as he pretends to be, 
of the notorious Sniyad Ahmed Shah; and in quality 
of his agent. At the time of my visit he, as well 
as OWtyof the village people, had Hed into the hills, 
apprehensive of an attack from the Sirdars of 
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Peshawer- When Saiyad Ahmed Shah hah funds, 
lie can always command the services of two or three 
thousand Khai burls, the most desperate and needy 
of the tribes. Upon Ranjit Singhs excursion to 
PesbawWi the Khaibaris opened the bands, or bur* 
riers. of the Bara river, and hi undated his ramp by 
night. They were on the alert, and profited by the 
consequent confusion to carry off much spoil and 
many horses. Thu MahSraju was chagrined* and in 
the morning summoned the Peshavvor Sirdars,, who 
asserted that it was tint their deed; and then he pre¬ 
cipitately left for Lahore, having made only a stay 
of three days. 
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DuiiSf—Uiiii \uh-'—[Ifli'invji}.—AH sim —Carej^AncIdil vcs- 
tig*s. —Amlildf Khrniu“Go;.hter. —B&i 11 KoL—Koh SMg&i- 

— Tape. — GMnli K»(h.— Kamch,—-All BAgtian_-JOI 

^hiih!.— Khalil Khun.—'Hie aiientioiiB^—iji&jiosh KsUh.— 
Alxlul Ganni KMh,—Uursini lady,—Khalil Khan a paliticiaii. 

—Political movements.—-A Will Usiimi Khali a measures._Part* 

lug with Khalil Kh&n.—JolAlulirlr:—Mahomed Zvtnim KliSn— 
E» chfcMiar—Berenue an,] fora— His polhial lias,—Pro- 
1 bcc uf J eli libtLi.—-Nuwi>b Johor KMn,—Audience of him—His 
civility,—-M'.iiivi and Hrihmusi.—Their profusion.—Lem JaH- 

lahad.—Plain of Jeldlabiid—Risers— Bdlla Bagh,_Siirkh 

Kad.—Valley,—A dmaptir—Intended fobL'erv.—SQAh pd)._ 

Hdriarnglnt—Md.lt of F*t tioMd, - Muftnm*—Adv ire- re¬ 
quested—'Change in climate and icerarv.^Buok lust.—Kultd 
Kurkin ha—-TezJ,—Heft KotaJ— Tehabi.— F«ail * M ii — 
Khuri K filial—Kitloli Mohsnn.—Him Sw. 

I have noted my arrival at DZk*. This village, 
situated about half n mile from the great river of Je- 
hikhnd, i> also at the western entrance of the juusa 
of Khoibar. The Ab-kMna route, to and from Pe- 
ehinver, alike commences ami terminates at it. 
From itb position, it it therefore a constant kaiila 
stage, anil is the station of a guard of Montands, 
who 1 m transit fees on passenger* and merchandize. 
There are two village* of the mime. Knlan and 
Khurd, or the great and little. The last is ps^d 
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on the Ab-khana route. Wt* bail halted at the 
former. 

W© loft Dak a at daybreak, and for some time 
passed over a well cultivated plain, until wo made 
the smiii! village fit' Ghindb seated immediately on 
the river. Hence the road Jed through low, hare 
hills to Uazar Nob, (the thousand canals*,) a. large 
straggling village, placed on the brink of small emi¬ 
nence*. which fringe the plain stretching from them 
to the river. Hasdr Noli is considered equidistant 
from Duka and Bu'-sovvai, mid four c asses from 
each. Tlie high road skirts the plain to the south, 
extenditig beneath the eminences on which the vil¬ 
lage stand*, but we followed a path intermediate 
between it and the river, and intersecting the plain, 
which together with marches, has a great proportion 
of meadow, and land cultivated with rice. This 
plain, throughout its whole extent, is most copiously 
provided with water, gurgling from innumerable 
springs, at the line where the eminences to the loft 
blend with it. At linssowal we found an enclosed 
village, and two or three agricultural castles. We 
were hospitably entertained at the village; and the 
jieople brought a young female Albino t itat I might 
sec her, jocosely remarking that she must be a 
Keiinghi, and in the same mood recommending me 
to take her with me. 

Opposite to liassownh which is close upon the 
river, very high steep hills eoiiftne the stream, ami 
at l heir eastern extremity are a series uf caves, with 
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triangular entrance*. The spot U called Clmkanur, 
and there are, besides, many other vestiges of anti¬ 
quity (here. BuoowaJ appears to occupy an ancient 
site, and has some venerable tamarisk trees, the re¬ 
mains of its antique groves. Tile same kind of me¬ 
morials also distinguish the vicinity of Glurdi Be¬ 
tween Bassowa! and Mar Koh (the snake hill), 
which occur alsuit three mites west of it. tile soil is 
strewed with fragments of potters ware, and similar 
indications are seen all round the southern tormina- 
lion of the hill, even »» far as Bfittl Ki.it, u distance 
perhaps of five miles. 

We left Bassowal in the evening, hut instead of 
following the high mad. which pn^es by Bitti Kot. 
and thence hy Sfirkh Den M to All Baghan ami Je~ 
1 ala bad, we took a pleasanter, and possibly a shorter 
one, tracing chiefly the river bank. Beyond Basso- 
wal wo crossed a marsh full of reeds, and then, by 
a short and open passage through the bill Mar Koh, 
we arrived at Amhhar Khdna, a small village on 
the river. Hence we traversed the plain of Chahar 
D&i {the four villages) for four or five miles, and 
again approached hills, which, like Mar Koh, close 
upon the river. Opposite to Chahar D6h. across 
the stream, is the small :ind bare looking district of 
Gosh ter. into which the Kflrajwi mad from IVshawer 
conduct 3 . A few naked castles are sprinkled over 
the plain ascending to the hills; and there resides 
Fattiihli Khiiu Montand, a chief of less consequence 
than Sadat KhAn of Ltilpiira, and less respected. 
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South of the plain of Choh&r Dell is the village of 
Batti Kot, fumed for the ziarat of Akbfind Mfisa. 
in virtue of whose lioly lieimiu'tioh the snakes, nu¬ 
merously found on Mar Kob,-—-which derives its 
name from the d room stance,—are believed to linve 
been rendered harmless. 1 might have noticed, that 
at Ghirtli is a celebrated Ziarot of a saint, who was 
tin limch in hi> element when in the water as a fish, 
for k is credited that lie would dive into the river 
at Ghirdi find ro-nppenr at Atnk. 

The path from Cludidr Deb winds around the 
hills, overlooking 1 the line stream. Practicable to 
font men, it i^ difficult to horse men, who in some 
places are compelled to dismount. At one spot 
there is a surakh, or aperture, for some distance 
through the rock, whence the whole of the hills are 
often called Koh Sang StlrAkh (the hill of the per¬ 
forated rock), and the i?fune name is applied to the 
path. We came opposite to another of those monu¬ 
ments called Topee, seated on an eminence. It was 
very picturesque, and the scenery was so agreeable 
llmt mv Patau companion asked me if there were 
any spots so charming tii my country. A little be¬ 
yond. nr north of this To[ie, a branch from the bills 
bounding Goshter terminates in a which from 
the white colour of the rock is cal led Safed Biin (the 
white nose, that is, projection). The hill Itself yields 
steatite, to which its colour is due. About a mile 
hence we came to a village called Ghirdi Koch, located 
pleasantly in a small amphitbeatrical recess of the 
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liiJK which ui the neighbourhood produce asbestus, 
U r e pilots I the night here in a masjjL The people 
supplied us with food, but did not seem to be well 
pleased that 1 was not a Mussulman. 

The next morning we continued our route, still 
leading along the river bank. On the opjwsite side 
was the district of Kamcli. which had commenced 
from Salt'd Bini, It. i> abundantly ^ariii-shcd with 
castles, villages, and gardens* mid has a good deal 
of cultivation, It i* much more extensive than 
Gun liter, and to the west is described by the river 
of Khiiunr and Chi mil, called here the Kaiueli, 
which divides it from Iiisijt, (’tearing at length 
the bills named indifferently Koh Sang Siir/Lkb, 
«*r Koh Alt B%han, we reached the village of the 
latter name, sealed on rising ground, and about 
a mill- from the river. Here we halted during mid- 
ilay in a tamarisk grove, where some weavers of 
hinghis were engaged hi their business. At this 
village, called also Sam mail Kiiel, is a shrine, to 
which lunatics are brought, it being believed that 
in virtue of the bonediccirm of the saint interred 
here, they recover their reason. 

In tiie evening we started, in ten ding to reach 
JelalaMd, some eight or nine miles distant, Wi 
chose a path between the high road u „d the 
course of the river, which led through a low tract 
overspread with marshes fnll of flags, and with 
pasture land. We hail paused the point where the 
Kameli river full* into the river of JdalafeSd and 
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had the district of BiniH on the opposite ride of 
the river, when reaching a small village, Jul ishiibi. 
(the royal (‘anal.) we wen. 1 invited by a party Mtting 
under the shade of some trees, to rest awhile. Tho 
chief man proved to be Khalil Khan, a Baiyat, and 
fanner of the customs of JeltQnbad under the Na- 
wiib Mahomed Zeman Khan. lie told me that 
lit- lived in Bisiit, and wna so urgent that l should 
spend two or three day* with him that 1 consented. 
Iti the evenirig we were ferried across the stream 
lit a I«oat, and 1 found the Khan's castle, a very 
ne&t and commodious one, seated run id the most 
luxuriant fields of sugar-cane and lucerne, and with 
good gardens, and fine groves of trees attached. In 
the immediate neighbourhood were many other 
handsome castles, and the country around seemed 
quite a garden. The heat was the only drawback, 
which, although oppressive, did not appear to pro¬ 
duce sickness, nor did it absolutely prevent a person 
from moving about freely during the day. Khali! 
Khan and his family were muse kind mid civil. 

r 

In the daw-time thev would sit with me under 
# ■■ 

the shade of the mulberry-trees, and til the evening 
the youths of the contiguous hamlets would exhibit 
their rural sports and games, which were manly 
enough, hut rough withal, I wished to nutke in¬ 
quiries about the Sid posh Kifrs: and various people, 
Hindu and Mahomeibm, were brought, who pre¬ 
tended to have some knowledge uf them. I heard 
their wouderful and incongruous accounts, but 
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benefited little by what I beard. As so great an 
interest, however, Ls entertained respecting these 
races, the succeeding chapter will be devoted to set 
forth such information as l have since acquired with 
reference to them. 

I had remained two or three days at Khalil 
Kban's castle, when a messenger from Atxlul (.iyiiui 
Khan, one of his neighbours, came and entreated 
that I would step over to tiis castle. I did so; and 
found Hml the Khan's object was ru procure mv 
advice for his young son. who had recently become 
deaf. 1 explained that 1 knew nothing of diseases, 
but was scarcely credited- Tliey much wished to 
put something into the cars, and protesting that 
l did md dare to interfere with so tender an organ, 
1 besought them to employ no violent remedies. 
The mother ot Abdul Gaum Khan, a most respect* 
able Duraiii lady, gave me an interview. She was 
unveiled, and held an ivory-mounted cane in her 
hand. She expressed much solicitude that her 
grandson should recover his hearing. I suggested 
that benefit, might arise from warmth, and protect¬ 
ing the porta from air, bin I suspect it was little 
conceited that remedies so simple could 1 m? of use. 
At this meeting I was regaled with u profusion of 
grapes and melons, and 1 was not allowed to return 
to Kindi! Khan’', castle for a day or two, Iwing de¬ 
tained as a guest- Abdul Ganui Khan, who was 
n Barak Zai, and relative of the ruling sirdars in 
Afghanistan, had a handsome scignurial castle, with 
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dl| neoe^aarv appurtenances, as became a tnan of his 
rank ami condition. 

My friend Khalil Khan was a 'violent politician, 
and indulged frequently in severe diatribes against 
the Nawab Mahomed Zeman Khan, whom lie rtv 
presenttml as an incapable ruler* and as little better 
than Tin old wmnan. Abdiil Cuinni KMn had al*o 
while T raided with him ail opportunity of displaying 
bis political bias* and I was surprised to discover that 
within three mlle^ of JfelalaMii, he was not only 
mimical to the NowAb. whoso relative he was, and 
whose subject 1 should have considered him in he, 
but that he wof in the interest of the Peshawer 
Sird&rs. 1 have in other places mentioned the coa¬ 
lition of the Sirdars of Peshawer and Kftndahiu* with 
the object of humbling Dost Mahomed Khan* and 
that the Posbfiwer army was to move upon Jela- 
Irifrl. Sufficient reasons had prevented its march* 
but the idea was not abandoned- Now it seemed 
the Kandahar arm y had moved, or was about to 
move upon Ghazni and Kabul. Dost Mahomed 
Khan had sum molted Mahomed Zemin Khan to 
attend him. His absence leaving the Jeliiabad 
province Iwire of troops the Kuwait Jabar KMn t 
governor of the Ghiljis between Kabal and JeM- 
la bad, was appointed to protect it from invasion on 
the side of Ptshawer; and tidings were at this time 
brought to Ahdfil Gamu KMn that he had arrived 
with his troops at Jelalabad. The khiln imme¬ 
diately ordered the ferry-boats to be secured, avow- 
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ill", that bo would not allow Jabir Klien's soldiery 
to avis tilt river, mid pillage bis ruiyats. Some 
fjcrsona asked the klian. whether he was not acting 
precipitately, and he replied that the Pesh&wer 
army would arrive in a day or two, strong in cavalry 
arid guns, and that there was nothing to fear. He 
then went into the country to concert measures; 
tuid I found that he hud two other brothers in 
Blsut, holding their jaghira under the Nawib, but 
no more friendly to him ilian was Abdfil Guam 
Khfln. 

While live latter was absent 1 returned to Kba¬ 
ld Kh&n, hut could nut crows the river, as a guard 
was stationed over the ferry-boats, I was not then 
aware that by passing higher up on the same side 
of the stream, there were other ferries beyond 
the Bisut district. After a farther stay with Kha¬ 
li! Khan, ho having himself business which re¬ 
quired him to cross the river, it was arranged to 
make a jila, or float, of inflates) skins; and on it 
wc passed. [ took farewell of the friendly KMu, 
aim strove to induce me to accept clothe?, money 
and horsee, but T forbore to trespass on his Iwiuity. 
I was sorry to have J earned during mv abode wit it 
him, that Iris affairs were embarrassed; ami that 
liis anger with Mahomed Zemin Khan was prin- 
cijiojly owing to the latter being apt to require, o& 
Khalil Khan thought, unreasonably, an adjustment 
of his lung unsett led accounts, 

Wc soon reached Jidaiabtfd, which we entered 
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by the eastern gale, after having [vossed the de¬ 
cayed, yet very obvious ramparts, of two farmer 
towns, whose site is now occupied by the present 
town, the smallest of the three. Enclosed within 
mud walls, it hns but an indifferent appearance, 
yet its bazar now exhibited much activity, being 
filled with the soldiery of the Nawfib Jabur 
Khftn. 

Tin; fine anil productive province of Jel&hiMd is 
held by the Nawab Mai07n.es 1 Zemin Khan, son of 
the Nawab Assad Khan, who died in the govern* 
merit of Diirn GhAzi Khan, in which he was suc¬ 
ceeded bv bis son, who thence acquired the title 
of Kawfib, He is, consequently, a nephew to Dost 
Mahomed Khan, and the Sirdars of Kandahar and 
PesMwer, He was expelled from Dera Gbazi 
Khan by Ssmumdiir Klian, Popal Zai, who took 
possession of the place in the name of Shah Mah¬ 
mud ; ami Mahomed Zemin Khan then joined Shall 
Sujah d Mulkh, who was at that lime advancing 
from Bab&waJpur, having been invited from Lridi- 
5na by the Sirdar Mahomed Azem Khan. Sa- 
mnndflr Khan was with some difficulty driven from 
Uera Ghiizl Khan, and Mahomed Zoinan Klnin 
followed the Shah to Peshower, where quarrelling 
with the Sirdar Mahomed Azcm Khan, the mon¬ 
arch fought n Wile, wna defeated, and presently 
became a fugitive, 

I know not exactly in what manner he acquired 
the government of Jeialabad, but conjecture that 
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he held it during the authority of Mahomed A zero 
Khan at K&btU, ;i* In ihe Sirdar's exjjodition against 
the Sikhs he was despatched to raise levies in the 
Vfisaf country. TJis interest, however, in the 
family was always considerable, and the Vaxir FattJ 
Khan united his daughter to him. He is said to 
he very wealthy, hut is by no means generally re¬ 
spected for ability. He appear* to be deficient in 
firmness, and rules with too Ins u hand. Placed 
over restless and turbulent subjects, he lias no 
energy to control them; and it would seem hi* 
averaeness to cruelty prevents him from repressing 
disorders or punishing the guilty, h. is unfortunate 
that the qualities which are amiable in the private 
individual, should In? errors in the ruler, but they 
do so operate in Mahomed ZemSn Khan’s case, 
nml his authority is despised because it is not 
feared. 

The revenue of Jetfilubad, including that from 
the Tajik villages and lauds of Ltighmau, amount*, 
it i> said, to abov e three lakhs of rupees, and might 
ho largely increused. The Sirdar keeps up but u 
limited military establishment. and. in ease of need, 
generally employ? the iljad, or militia of the coun¬ 
try, which he can assemble to the extent of two 
or three thousand men. He can also call upon the 
services of the petty saivad chiefs of Khonar, and 
of Sadat Khan, the Montand chief of Lalpftr. He 
has six piece- of artillery, not in very good order. 

Although an ally of Dost Mahomed Khan, he is 
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supposed to hove a bios towards the .Sirtkirs of 
Pcsbawer; and thr- connection, it is thought, will 
become closer, 1J e provides for many members 
of the Burak JJnj family, by giving them lands and 
vilingt*, arid Jclolubad affords an asylum to some 
whose political misdemeanour* have made it neces¬ 
sary for them to abandon Kabul, 

The province of >M* hi had extends from the 
KottiJ of Jigdillilk to Diiku, in a line from west to 
e;mt. To the south, the grout range of Safed Koh 
divides it from Kliurum, and to the north n series 
of hills, of newly equal elevation, separates it from 
Kilfrktin and Bujor. Duka, the eastern point, is 
at the entrance of the celebrated pass uf Khaibar, 
wliieli leads through the hills of the Khniliar tribes 
to Peuhnwer. The beautiful valley of JdahMd is 

extremely well wittered. ami besides the Siirkli ltud 
* 

and Kiimsii- with a number of rivulets which llow 
from the Safed Koh, the great river of Kabul glides 
through it, receiving in its course the united river 
of Lughmau, composed of the streams of Alishang 
and Alingar, and lower down the fine river of 
Kdmeb, Khomr and Chicril. These rivers flow 
from the north, and have their sources remote front 
tins pun of the country. The climate of de Id la bad 
is remarkably diversified. The winter season is 
particularly delightful, although subject to violent 
wind storms; and in the summer, while in the 
centre of the valley, or nlong the course of the 
river, the heat is excessive, the skirts of the Safed 
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Koh contain a huhiIxt of cool mid agreeable spots 
tn which the inlml m cants may retire. 

I was no sooner recognized at Jeldlalmd to be a 
Foringhi than many hastened to inform the tia~ 
wAl. of my arrival, that popular chief being noto¬ 
rious for his good feelings towards Europeans. In 
n abort time his [*opte were with me, requesting 
me to wait tipou him. I was not then parti™- 
lurly acquainted with his history, but had heard 
it frequently remarked at Pesh&rer, that there, 
Siiltan Mahomed Khan was the Fcringhfs friend; 
and at Kalml, the Nawah Jabitr Khun. I was 
not in the best trim to appear before the good 
nawib, or before any other person, yet I had 
discovered that Afghans are not particular as to 
trifles, and that 1 was just as well received in 
rags ns I should have been had I been more 
sumptuously arrayed. 

I therefore accompanied his emissaries to a gar¬ 
den house without the town, where the chief had 
established his quarters. He was in the upper 
apartments, which were choked up with his sub¬ 
ordinate officers, attendant®, and soldiery. He 
saluted me civilly, anil said that I must stay with 
him, to which I replied, no, and that I intended 
to go on. He then observed, that I must stay 
two or three dap with him, and 1 again replied, 
no; on which he said that I must at least spend 
the day with him; to which I answered I had no 
objection. The people about wondered how I liml 
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got through Khaibar, and the naive b remarked 

for me, that I bail nothing to lose. Ho informed 

me that ho would provide a man to conduct me 

in safety in Kabul; to which I did not object, 

and thanked Min, Ho then inquired if i needed 

any thine;, and 1 replied negative I y, The usw&b 

directed that l should he taken every care of. ntid 

I took mv leave of him. I was now conducted to 
* 

a house, which I was told to consider mine us 
long ns T pleased to occupy it, and to give my¬ 
self no anxiety about anythitig, as all my wants 
would be attended to by the tiawab's orders. 

T was soon visited by two singular characters, 
the one a Motuvi from Lahore, the other it Brah¬ 
man from Laknow. They stated, that they had 
each set oat, on a tour for some years, and acci¬ 
dental It meeting, had become companions. Chance 
hail brought them into contact with the nawab, 
and they were now sojourners with him. They 
much praised his good qualities. In manners and 
conversation they were extremely refined and in* 
telligent, and had mirth and spirituality, which : 
hail never before witnessed in a M&hamedan or 
Hindu, They seemed independent In circum¬ 
stances, and their apparel, equipage, &c, all bore 
the marks of aiUueoce. Both made me offers of 
clothing, money, Ate. and apparently with sin* 
eerity, l had indeed some difficulty to decline a 
horse, which was urged upon me by the Molavj, 
who could not imagine a person could travel. 
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without pain, on foot. I accepted their invitation 
to puss the day with them. mid leaving the Louise, 
accompanied them to their quarter I knew not 
their names, but heard the Brahman merrily ad¬ 
dressed as Malta Mali. I afterwards learned that 
they were versed, or reputed to he, m the occult 
secrets or kirnia, or gold making, which at once 
accounted lor their companionship, and for ihe 
high favour they were held in by the Tia^nb, 
who is one of the most ardent votaries of the 
mysterious science to he met with in Afgh&nist&n. 

Early the next morning we started from Jela- 
labcid, the nawnh having given a vorv good man 
to accompany us to Kabul. He had also provided 
a horse lor me to ride on, and ut'ctuiabslly, or when 
inclined, f made use of the animal. Leaving the 
choice nf road to our now attendant, we were 
led the high one. skirting the bonier of the cul¬ 
tivated plain on our right, and generally winding 
around the base of a series of .glomerate ele¬ 

vations to rho left, which extern) for fifteen nr 
twenty miles to the great TrmuiiTain range £?ufe<! 
Koh (the white hill), which noble 1 farrier define* 
the limits nf the JdfkMd valley to the south, 
and divides it from Hangnail. Tim plain of .Ma¬ 
in had is cultivated to a high degree, and in this 
ptirt of jt. with nn average breadth of three or 
four miles, has a length from Jelalih&d to BSlla 
Bagh nf twelve or thirteen miles. Its entire 
length being estimated from the hill of Koh 
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iSajjg- tfurakh, and carried beyond Balia Bagh, 
would he dan hie this distance, hut the portion 
east of the fawn is Uy no means so abundantly 
cultivated, or so populous os that to the west- 
Thin tract is covered with a profusion of castles, 
villages and gardens, while to the north it is de¬ 
fined by the COttr&e of the Kabul river, flowing 
1>oi>eath sandstone elevations, stretching to the 
skirts of the high ranges occupying the space W- 
tween Khonar and Lfigbiniu. Behind, or north 
of these ranges, is the region of the Siaposh 
K&frs. Besides the Kabul river, the plain is co¬ 
piously irrigated by other streams, and notably 
by the Siirkli find (the red river), which enters 
it. from the west, and fait* into the main river 
at Duriinta; by the Kara-su (the black river), 
whirli t'a^t nf Balia Biigh unites with tin* Jsiirkli 
Rild; and hi <lte inimcmi^ and bc:MiLiful springs 
of Siiltanptir. which form a rivulet flowing through 
the centre nf the plain by Cli ! ; . Bjgli. hew 
countries can possess more attractive scenery, or 
can exhibit so many grand features in its sur- 
rounding hunlseapc. In every direction the eye 
wanders on huge mountain ranges. 

We pitssod successively to nur right the larger 
villages of the plain, ChohAr Bagh. distinguished 
for its royal garden, and for Ixung the alwnle of 
a venerated llindl’i trfirii 1 Suliilnjnifv famous tor 
its orchards and springs, and the reputed shrine 
nf Biiba N:tnnk ; Shamsipilr ami Wnttipur; until 
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we reached the small enclosed town of B&llu Bdgli. 
seated oil the southern bank of the Sfirkh Rud, 
and the representative of the ancient Adlnnpur, 
whose blender vestige# are on the opposite bank. 
This place is more commercial than Jclaluhad. lias 
man y Hindu traders, and ti Few bankers resident 
at it. Hie site being more elevated, the climate 
is less sultry. To the west, there is a large royal 
garden, and the environs to the east are highly 
cultivated, particularly with sugar-cane. To the 
south and west, a bleak stony plain extends. We 
found here six pieces nf artillery, belonging to 
the Nawab Mahomed Zenuin Khan, lying with¬ 
out the town-gate to the south ; and halted dur¬ 
ing the day at a tjikiu, or Mnlumtcdnii shrine. 

In the evening, complying with the wishes of 
our guide, we left the high road leading to Xittila 
and Gondamuk, and descended into the valley 
of the Shrkh Rud, which flow# at the base of a 
mountain range, the Sla Koh (black hHTfc aopu- 
rattng the Jehibihiid country from Lughmun. This 
range stretches from Durfmta to .ligdllluk, with 
a length of about twenty-five miles. We pm- 
eeedml up the valley, passing a few Afghin hum- 
lets mid fort lets, and occasionally crossing the 
minor rivulets, which flow into the Surkh Hud, 
having their rise in the Suited Koh range, The 
valley was everywhere cultivated, so far as the 
scantiness of the soil permitted, but the surface 
was rocky mid unfavourable to the farmer, The 
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houses ware alike mean in appearance ami struc¬ 
ture, ami it wiu; evident that iheir tenants, rude 
OhiJjins were not very affluent. On the hills be* 
hind Bulla Hugh, under which are the ruins at¬ 
tributed to Adinapur, we had noticed a great 
variety of ruined parapets and walls, also a few 
caves with triangular entrances. At a spot in 
this valley, called Kang Rank, where a large ri¬ 
vulet joins the river, and where a read over the 
plain of BAiuuk strikes <>IF to Nimla, there were 
a more considerable number of caves, and the 
locality wei* agreeably picturesque. At length we 
halted at a hamlet, and passed tiie night on the 
roof of one of the houses, We had little to 
lose, hut a whiter this night intended to have 
taken that Utile. He laid crept, in pursuance of 
his plan, upon the roof, but chancing to awaken 
my companions, he was corn]'tiled to tly. 

The next day. still tracing the course of the 
river, now gliding through hills on either side, 
we came upon the high road, at a locality called 
Siirkh Pul (the rod bridge), from a dilapidated 
structure of one arch thrown over tho stream, ac¬ 
cording to a Persian inscription on a rock near 
it, by Alt Merdfin Khan. The river is fordable, 
I suspect at all seasons, unless when increased by 
sudden swells. The read led hence to .ligdilhik; 
but, implicitly obedient to our guide, we again 
struck across the country to the south : and leaving 
the CUiilji district of Hissantk on our left, turned 
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wwtarnjy, and ultimately reached Havizaugfim. a 
spot where we found a dwelling, with a fcv. vines 
near it, a flour-milt, a tandiir, or baker's oven, an 
assemblage of Afgh&n toms, two lines of fine stan¬ 
dard niulbcrry-trees laden with ripe purple fruit, 
and a spring of delirious water. Uenealh the shade 
nf the mulberry-im'N were fitting some eight or 
ten (versons. We discovered that they wen* in 
some degree strangers as well as ourselves. The 
greater number of them were the party of a mn]ok 
of Httinbifl. a village three or four miles south of 
Balia Bilgb, whom business had brought here; and 
the others, a Si&lkids of Loglmr, with his atten¬ 
dants. In the lost we had :i companion for our 
onward journey; and we seam became familiar with 
the whole of the party, and sat with them. The 
mulberry-trees were shaken, imrl an enormous heap 
of the fruit was placed before me. I had eaten the 
mu Hurries ofKohat, HAngfi, and Peshitwer, but had 
never before seen or tasteil fruit com parable to the 
present, l needed not encouragement to enjoy the 
tretil, hi the course of the day the mntek ob¬ 
served to me, that lie had ten wives, and wished 
nu\ from my I’ermghi knowledge, (<> ronirmiriicate 
Home specific to strengthen him. I asserted my 
inability to oblige him, and he wished me to look 
into my book. E said thiit the book was on very 
different matter, and did not look into it. He 
was exceedingly persisting that J should commit 
the hook, and l unwisely did not humour him. it 
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nut occurring to mi? that he might lie merely 
euriotia to see what was in it, or whether there 
was any Persian writing which he might under¬ 
stand. 

Since leaving Balia Bagh, although the weather 
was stiil warm, tve hnd by no means experienced 
the heats prevailing in the plain of Jclttiabujl, and 
in the country to the east. We were quite con¬ 
scious by nur feelings that we were travelling into 
a purer and cooler atmosphere. At this place, how¬ 
ever, the change was extremely sensible, ami I was 
in high spirits at the certainty of having reached 
the cold country. Neither was T Ices delighted at 
the novelties shown In the aspect of the country, 
and in its vegetable productions. Here I first met 

with tin- -.mu hut fragrant plant, tc-rk, and can- 

not I’Xpreiss mv joy when I inhaled the breeze per¬ 
fumed with its odour. I was never tired of roving 
about the low hill- in our neigh I mu rho* id, and (bund 
everything new and pleasing, but I was unusually 
glad, and a strange presentiment arose in tny mind, 
which I could not banish, that some present evil 
would bcfhl me. tu the evening I was the guest 
of some one, 1 knew not of whom, but a stowed 
fowl was brought to me from the Afghan tents, 
whore the females prepared the repast for the 
whole party, I ntc a portion of it, and was told 
to tie up the remainder for the morning. I did 
so, mid placed it near my book, anil ns night rame 
on. went to sleep. To the morning my book was 
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mining, I was chagrined to lose so simply wlisit 
the Kkaibur robbers bait respected, and returned 
to me, Ineffectual search was made over the 
neighbourhood, and I was com pel led to leave with¬ 
out recovering if. My companions suspected the 
niak’k of Fattiitbid might have taken it, but there 
was the probability that some dog. or other imluiiii, 
had curried it off with the Fowl, which had also 
disappeared. My regret made me use high lan¬ 
guage, hut I was cautioned to be moderate, os the 
inhabitants, Ghiljls, were bad people. 

We left Tlavizangfini, to me a disastrous spot; 
and our small party was augmented by that of the 
lioghar Sahibzado, a respectable and agreeable per¬ 
son. We made this day the passage of the Kotal. 
or pass of Ksrkacho, the most southernly of the 
routes leading from Jel£hibad to Kfibai; the other 
is that of.? igdilkik; and both lead to Tcsa. T cannot 
call to mind that the Kotal was anywhere difficult, 
but I dismounted during the greater portion of it, 
rather from consideration for hit horse than from 

m ■ 

necessity. The hills are not abrupt, and many of 
them have a surface of dark red soil. They cover 
the space between the Jclakdmd valley and Aitum 
Kob, the western continuation of Sated Koh, where 
lhe Surkh Rtid rises; an l from the river washing 
away their particles in its course, it acquires, in 
certain seasons, a deep red tinge; whence its name. 
The pass a Horded some delightful scenery, aiul the 
hills, overspread with pine-fir, and holly-trees, were 
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peculiarly interesting We descended into the 
valley of T ezi, where we halted nt n collection of 
pastoral Afghan touts, the people receiving us as 
guests, being happy, it appeared, to entertain a Sd- 
hibzada's party. Tezi was it picturesque valley, with 
& castle, and much cultivation, on a rivulet, near 
which we halted. At its southern extremity, in 
the high hills confining it, were visible the castles 
and gardens of various Ghiljt chiefs, who own the 
valley. The rivulet of Tezi flows, with a marked 
descent, by Sell Balia, and tails into the Kabul river 
near Surbi. We found at T&d in tljf? trarckn at- 
tachcd to the castle, the troops of Sudu Khun, the 
chief whose expulsion from Ifaugii I have noted. 
They were under t he orders of a Xaib, and en route 
to reinforce the Nawilt ,labar Khan at Jclaiabdd, 

1 chanced to stroll near them, and narrowly es¬ 
caped having a scuffle with some of them, who 
wished to treat tue as a Ghilji rogue; others recog- 
Titled me, and in lieu of maltreatment l was over¬ 
whelmed with goodness. 1 sat some time with the 
leader, and was regaled with apricots, sent for from 
the TezS Mulct's private garden, Rcadiness was 
professed to recover my Ixiok, and the niiib said he 
would do his best, when in a day or two, ho should 
V at ifdvlztingain. We remained (he night at 
Te/L 

The next morning we crossed the succession of 
passes, called the Ilaft-kotal, (seven payees.) the 
road tolerably good, and reached the table lands, 
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extending to KhTiid Kabul (Tjitt le 1 Kabul). At their 
commencement was the grave of Jah&r. the prtn 
genitor of the groat Ohtlji family of that name, 
and beyond it the remain* of a Chrighntni fortress. 
The plain t" the south has for boundiuy a well- 
marked hill range, under which we pee the castle 
and garden* of Tchakri, where resides Wall, a 
K a roll Klir! Gliilp, and notorious freebooter. As 
we approached Klnml Kabul we passed the re¬ 
mains <pf an other Ch&ghitai fortrass, constructed of 
a white argillaceous stone, containing’ fossil fresh 
water shells, which abound In the formation of the 
plains hereabout*. Beyond the forties a short 
tanghS. or defile, through which flows a rivulet, 
conducted tutu the plain of Klnml Kuhn!. nf fair 
extent, comprising some cultivated lands, a good 
deal of jmfttnre, and n fine rivulet, which coming 
from Mia salt! passes through defile* to Blurt Khdk, 
and thence into the river of Rabat. The village 
of Khtird Kabul was seated on the opposite side 
of the stream, at some distance, under the hills. 
Neither did we visit it, nl though ii is a common 
halting-place. We had heard that the cholera, 
which had been so destructive at Peshawar, hud 
travelled on to Kdlml, and wms raging with great 
violence. The Saliibz&da was n fra id to venture to 
the city, and a* the direct way to Logliar leads 
from Khun! Kabul. we now separated, lie would 
Hryc heei i pleased that l should have urn mi pun ied 
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liiui, auJ have remained in Logblr until the pes¬ 
tilence hud ceased; hut I declined his polite pro¬ 
pos’d. jut I did not j*ur|K>st j to linger at Kabol, ami 
hoped to pass unbanned the one or two days 1 
might stay in its vicinity. We crossed the hills 
separating the plain of Kburd Kabul from that 
of die great city, by a by-path, and descended ufKin 
Killn Molisun, where we halted, and had broad 
prepared. Towards evening we started anew, and 
crossing the meadows of Uegrdrn, and the river 
of Loghar. we teadaed by sunset the easily of Aga 
L&la at Bini Sfir (the nose of the city), about three 
miles south of the Balk Hissdr of Kabul. This 
castle belonged to a family, many of whose mem¬ 
ber* resided at PesMwer; and I hud been directed 
to repair to it, and to make it my hiltuc. 

1 found that the mother of Aga Lilia was dwell¬ 
ing at it. She *wm a message of welcome to me, 
nnd informed me that she was going into the city 
that flight, where some otic dear to her was indis¬ 
posed, hut would return in the morning, and every 
attention should be paid to me. The good lnd v 
went; and 1 was told iu the morning, she was no 
mure. The cholera had added her to the number 
of its victims. 

The city* I learned, was In charge of Mahomed 
Akhiir KMn, second son of Dost Mahomed KhAn, 
w'ho, with his army, was encamped at Ghazni, 
awaiting the arrival of bk hostile brother from 
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K^tiflnhur, I determined to low* no linn* in pro¬ 
ceeding to the Sirdar's camp, being os curious to 
witness the proceedings of an Afghan army as 
delimits to escape Frrnn tlie baleful influence of 
contagion mid disease. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MftlEn Najih's Bwwnt.—Hi* Kmree* of mi formation.—Difficulty 
to procure tnutWffthjf infontlfttioa.—Mtsapplitstion of urfar- 
mat ion.—![itiTL'it bi to lie Si dpoah.—Speculations.—Tradi¬ 
tions.— Absence of recaps.— Hindu, iov. rcipity.—''Vara of 
CiEunnAvidi frincw—Amir Tliiwir'i —Hi* munch 

against the Siiipaah.—Attacks them—Recordi Lis victory.— 
Taimur's piling—Taimiir Hissfir.— Siaponh enu—I defeat of 
Amir TsdrouCs detiichmonl.^^Crusades n^ainst the Suposh.-— 
Baber's notices—His inoiraions upon the Stipeth.—HU mis- 
(i-,.,it to the Kifiposiu-—Marco Poto's aifenep.—Account by Bene¬ 
dict Cw*.—Ghana* of obtaining correct information*—Nimehas. 
—Rivers of J&fristiiu—-The Kow.— 1 Th* NadjfL—the K&iwk 
—Route from JelfJjtMd to CtutmL— Boundaries of the Sidpaih. 
—View from Koh Karinj.—Coup d'aril— Cultivation,—Diet. 

_Cattle,— Vegetable production*. — Odd.— Village* —Their 

jMfflilioTi._Nijrow.—NadjiL—ChSghmiMrai,—Baber's sSsugh lei 

at Mjor*—Language of the S4po*b—of their neighbour*.—The 
Perdncheh.—The Ptiriiri,—The Lu^umtii.—Tlie Bah ts Lani. 

I II! piishai race—The Pwinchehs—Tbs Tajiks of Nijrow— 
Hithpi—The SdfW-Tbe YegM*d«—Tieatmanl of the dead. 
—Geberj formerly in these counlrieJ-—Pyiethroe. — Regulations 
na to females.—Religion.— Bar-saro hospitality,— Ceremony at 
marriages.— House*.—* Indulgence in wnrivialkyPeculiar cus¬ 
toms.— Shaw ihcir head*.—War and peace.—Anna —Crusadcs- 

—Trade, Kara}-—Shahrior of Yetsd U murdered—Walek 

Mannlr'* account,— Practicability of opening communication 
with the Sioposh.—Deputation to Aurfr Mahomed Kb&n. 

The Honourable Mr. Etphin&tone, m the Appendix 
t*> Ins admirable work on Afghanistan, luw included 
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nil account. as given l>y ou- . J bit* agent's Alulhi 
Najib, of the singular and secluded people known 
to their Mahomed an neighbours a* the SiSposh 
Kiifrs, or bluet-clad infidels, and who inhabit the 
mountainous regions north of Lughmau and Kho- 
uur, and between the courses of tin- N:nlji] and 
Kamoh rivers. 

Te is pretty- certain that Mu 11a Najib, who is still 
alive, never ventured into the Sfcpoah country, as 
1 believe he pretended; still his account is the only 
tolerable one which has ap|>ejiml of the customs 
and usages of the mysterious raw. At the period 
<*f ihe Kabul mission in 1SO0 it was easv for him 
to learn all that he has recorded, by actual com¬ 
munication with the numerous individuals of their 
nation, who wore wont to visit the towns and 
villages of 1 'eshfitt and Khonnr, under protection 
of Saiyad Nnjini, then the ruler of those districts, 
who preserved an understanding with his Sifiposh 
neighbours. 

N" rmlisequent accounts have contributed much 
additional information, being merely hearsay state- 
mentis given and received at random: and a little 
reflection will teach that trustworthy information is 
scarcely to he expected from casual sources. The 
Mull on led ins bordering on the Slaposfi frontiers 
are incompetent to apeak accurately of thn manners, 
habits, history, or traditions of tribes with whom 
they have no friendly intercourse. 

They repeat, therefore, the wondrous tales thev 
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have heard from persons an ignorant as themselves, 
whence their variance with ail probability, and with 
each other. It also liappens, that tint* few Siajmsh 
who are seen in the adjacent countries are such us 
Slave been kidnapped, and generally children or 
shepherd bora, amongst t he rudest and less in¬ 
formed of their own country men: and consequently 
unqualified to give testimony on the topics con¬ 
cerning which European curiosity desires to be 
satisfied, The six or seven Kafr youths 1 have 
seen were obviously in this predicament, mid in¬ 
capable of replying clearly to questions on subjects 
which they did not comprehend. 

For these reasons, we can obtain hut vague and 
defective information us to the SidjHuh races from 
their neigh hours: and even this has Ik*u in many 
cum h misunderstood l«y eitrek-SH inquirers, wlm have 
been therefore led to ascribe to the objects of their 
researches si descent from the Arabs, From the 
Knrihth, or from other equally Improbable stocks. 

There can be no doubt but that great interest 
attaches to a people *'ii nil "ides environed by hos¬ 
tile neighbours of a different faith, but whose valour, 
assisted by tlit? strength and intricacy of their moun¬ 
tainous abodes, has enabled them, to (his day, to 
maintain independence, mid to batHe the attempts of 
all invaders to subdue them. To tti, this interest is 
eon?ideraidv augmented by the knowledge that these 
indomitable triiics have an unusual fairness of com¬ 
plexion, and a regularity of features, which would seem 
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to identify them with the European family of nations. 
Weare not permitted to Recount for these physiologi¬ 
cal distinctions by referring them to the influences of 
climate or of situation, as sucli influence* do not simi¬ 
larly iiflcrt their neigh hours, in like manner exposed 
to them. We cannot behold the fair and regular 
countenance of the Siiipasli, his variously coloured 
eye, and shaded hair. and suppose for a moment 
that he is of the same family as the Tajik, or the 
Hast am, the Uzbek, or the Kirghiz, In proportion 
a* we tiiid it impossible to affiliate him with any of 
hts neighbours, our otixietv increases to ascertain 
his origin, and to verify the causes which have en¬ 
shrouded him with mystery, and isolated him, under 
the shelter of his inaccessible retreats, from the rest 
of mankind. 

When no one knows, all may conjecture,—-hut 
with regard to the Siapnsh community, the Asiatic 
ond tin* European would probably apply verv difffer- 
ent apeeulatioM. The latter might fondly fall back 
upon the remote period when the son of Philip led 
Ids victorious anus into the regions of central Asia, 
and call to mind the various colonies he plan Led in 
them to promote the security and permanent reten¬ 
tion of his acquisitions. IL_- might remember the 
Macedonian colonies of Alexandria ad Caucascm. 
of Arigfleum and Bazina;—the garrisons of Nysu, 
Ora, Maesagn, Pen relent is and Aornos- He might 
iibo recollect, that a number of sovereigns, of Greek 
descent, subsequently ruled in these countries until 
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they wore overrun Ijv the Getic hordes of Scythia. 
He would not fail to discover that the region now 
inhabited by the Sjitposh is surrounded by the very 
countries in which the Greek sovereignty prevailed, 
and that it is encircled by the colonies posts, ami gar* 
rimms, known to have been established in thorn ;— 
while it i- naturally that into which the expatriated 
princes and their subjects would have been driven, 
or into which iWy would have retired to escape the 
fury of their fierce and barbarous invaders. He 
might farther be pleased to find, that the conclu¬ 
sions which such recollections would tend to sug¬ 
gest were sanctioned by the recorded traditions 
existing in these quarters, and that they nre strength¬ 
ened bv the fact, that many petty princes and chiefs, 
some of whom, now Alnhomedons, but originally 
ftlnposh, claim descent from the Macedonian hem; 
and have preserved vague accounts rcfurribte cither 
to their reputed ancestor's marriage with the lair 
Roxniui, or to !ii ^ amour with the captive queen of 
MassagtL 

13ut while, if we were enabled positively tn pro¬ 
nounce the Siiiposk tribe to lie descendants of the 
Greek colonists and subjects, we might plausibly 
account for their location, and rationally enough for 
their physical and physiological distinctions and pe¬ 
culiarities, it i> scarcely allowable, on our scanty 
knowledge of them, to draw so hold and welcome an 
inference. 

From the period of Gctir ascendancy to that of 
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the :j[>)ii'aKW<<e uf Malioim>clitil umiir* in the coun¬ 
tries bonlering on the Indus, wt* have no exumt re¬ 
cords to apply to Tor any information mi the history 
of the times. The discovery of a multitude of coins, 
which may tu* classed into many well defined and 
distinct series, ntid whirl) were undeniably current in 
these countries, yield abundant testimony that not 
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only did they undergo a number of political ccmvnU 
mouh. .lyij experience considerable attempt ion s in tin' 
authority of various dynasties, but that divers reli¬ 
gion* were introduced, and [patronised by the mtMi- 
arch* of the day. Such testimony moreover, eoiw 
firmed by flight notices* acquired through foreign and 
Indirect channels 

In the absence of positive historical evidence we 
need not expect m derive any intimation applicable 
to the Siiiposh tribes, but. we may reflAomblr jsup- 
jh i -K il then located in their present seats, their 
manners* usages habits, religious Iwlief, and npi- 
nirms may have been more or lose changed and modi* 
fh d by their intercourse with the severs I ran-w of peo¬ 
ple. who* of various origin and creed, dominated in 
the countries adjacent to them: for it is possible 
that* until Lhe intolerant and persecuting jVIiho- 
medfin established hie sway-, they were in communi- 
ration with the inhabitant* of the plains; as they 
would not have bad she same reasons for jealous 
demist ami hostility. 

Ue know little ol the government of these conn* 
trios under the viceroys of the Caliphs* or how long 
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tln\v coni tutted to exercise it. yet it must have been 
for it considerable period, if we accept as evidence 
the large humber of their coins found. It. is still 
certain that the l find ft princes, east of tin* I ml oh, 
recovered the regions west of the river by the ex¬ 
pulsion of the early Mahomet lxn governors, us we 
find them in possesion, when Subukhtaghin. of the 
(ihiixnni'ide line of princes, found himself strung 
enough to undertake their cnni|Uesi. and to carry 
his arms to the Indus. His son. the celebrated 
Mahmud, distinguished himself in these rui>i|iaigm, 
and, if we credit tradition, .felahibad, ir the province 
of NiugrabSr, was the scene of severe contest, while 
the district of Lfighmiin. in particular, immediately 
to the south of the Siaposli region, became the 
theatre of a most sanguinary ami obstinate warfare 
between the .Mussulman armies and she infidel*. 

From this epoch wo have, I believe, ndurably 
authentic accounts preserved by M i hoisteduu his¬ 
torians. Their works relating to the exploits of 
Sahakhtiighrn and his don, merit examination for 
the purpose of elidting who these infidels were, 
who an bravely defended their country, and whether 
they had any connexion with the Sia]>mdi. It will 
strike any one, that if previously there had been 
no enmity between the natives of the hills and the 
inhabitants of the plain*, there was now ample oc¬ 
casion to have given rise to it. May it In?, that 
from this date exists that hostility which lets en¬ 
dured unabated for so many centuries i 
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Saimkhtaghin died £107, a. n. I ! wrb somewhat 
before that time, therefore, that these events took 
plnee. Yet it i- net until more than four centuries 
afterwards that we find the Smposlj mentioned bv 
name, and as occupying the country they now hold. 
Tlie conquests of Amir T;tun hr brought these [foo* 
|iLc to his notice, and he made an expedition against 
them, which is nit her circumstantially tie tailed by 
his historian, Shcrifadin, ami contains a few parti¬ 
cular* worthy of note. 

In 1309, A, u. that conqueror being nt Anderab. 
the inhabitants complained to him tlmt they were 
grievously oppressed by the idolaters of Ketuer, and 
by the Siapnah, It would appear, Mini the general 
name of the northern parts of the region of K/ifris- 
tan was Ketuer, or Kata war. The princes of Cbi- 
triil. who in the time of Tuimiir were no doubt 
iiifideK and who are among those claiming descent 
from Alexander, being still stiled SliSh Kata war, 
or the kings of Katawar. Cbitriil is also called, ill 
the countries to the smith, Kaghghar-i-khurd, or the 
little K&flhghir, It was asserted by tie loniphiiii* 
ants that the Siapnsb extorted excessive bums of 
nuHK v frum them, calling it tribute and kamj, (a 
term in use at this day,} and m default of payment, 
killed their men and carried off their women and 
children. Tainidr selecting nearly a third part of 
Ins army, far three out of every ten soldiers,) march* 
ed against the Siiiposli. He reaches! Peijan, said 
to be a town of Jhtdiikshau. two days from Anderoh, 
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whence he detached a large force to the left, or 
north, while tic proceeded himself to Kavuk, whore 
finding a demolished fortress, tie ordered it to bo 
rebuilt. Neither of these localities are perhaps 
exactly known, hut it may lie inferred tliat K:ivnk 
was in llir valley of Panjshir, From Kavuk. Tai¬ 
nt ur made the ascent of tho mountains of Ketuer, 
These wore the range dividing the courses of the 
Piinjshtr and Nadjil rivers; and this u at ice substan¬ 
tiates tho fact that the country to the east nf Punjslur 
was called Katawar, and that the term was a gene¬ 
ral oue applied to that part of KitfrlstAn. The 
passage wsis difficult, from snow, but v ,hen the army 
had surmounted it, they descended upon a river, 
(that of Nadjil,) where was a fortress on the western 
hank. This was abandoned by the Sldposk who 
crossed the river, ami occupied the summit of a 
high hill. 

The infidels are described as “strong men. and 
as large ns the giants of And- They go all naked ; 
their kings are named Oda ami Odiydmoh. They 
have a particular language, which is neither Persian, 
nor Turkish, nor Indian, and know no other than 
this.” Taimiir passed the river, and attacked the 
Sidpush position, which, defended with singular nh- 
Blinner, was at length carried. The males of the 
infidels, whose souls are said to have 1 mh?q more 
black than their garments, were put to the sword, 
tlieir women anti children were carried away. 

«»Taimfir ordered the history of this action to be 
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engraved upon marble. It happened in tlie month 
Ramadan, hi the year of the Hcjia *300, (June 
1393,) mid he added the particular e|melm which 
thifi people used, that their posterity mip'llt have 
some know ledge of the famous pillar of the ever 
victorious I aim nr. This pitlar, so inscribed, gave 
the- greater pleasure to the emperor, in that these 
jieople hail never been conquered bv nnv prince in 
the world, not even by Alexander the Great." 

This quotation comprises interesting details. First, 
the erection of the marble pillar, Secondly, the 
recorded fact that the Siaposh had rt peculiar 
Cpooho. And thirdly, the allusion to ilieir valour 
ami long independence, anil to Alexander, 

As regards the pi I lor, it would be satisfactory to 
ascertain whether it be still in existence, I inav 
note, that the extracts from Sheri fad in are taken 
from the English version »f the French translation 
by Petit La Croix, The French author, it is to 
t»e fcsred, has in some Instances taken liberty with 
his original, and the English author limy Imve treat- 
<4i t]R ‘ French one with as little ceremony. Whe¬ 
ther n pillar was erected or not,-—a work requiring 
*<>me time and labour,—there is little reason to 
dnubt but that some inscription recorded the tri¬ 
umph of Tnimur. To the nnrth of NadjU. a dis¬ 
trict dependent on Loglmmu. and through which 
tlie river (famed after it flows, and which river 
we suppose to be the oi« to which Taim.lr had 
arrived, is a structure, or some other monument. 
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known by the name of Taiinur Ilissar. In the 
ordinary acceptation of the term Hissac in these 
countries, it would imply a vujierior fortress, bat 
ns the place is. in the Smpoali country, it is nut 
visited by people from without, uml all that run !«■ 
iiseertaineil is, tlml there exists some token of the 
conqueror’s visit, bearing his name, and which is 
admitted, by tradition, to rdate to him. It might 
no) he inconsistent with probability to believe, that 
by Tnimujr Qtesar may l>c known the remains id' 
the form - on the river, abandoned by the Sinpofih, 
and dismantled by Taimur. Near it would bo, of 
comae, the inscription which it would be *a de- 
Mtahle tit recover. The molek, or petty chief of 
Nadjil also claims descent from Amir Tuimftr, t«» 
whom is ascribed ill! amour, precisely of the same 
nature ;t> the one attributed to Alexander. 

The fhet that the SSapnsh had, at that period, 
a particular cm. is also important, because it inai 
Ho hoped that they have preserved it, and that peo¬ 
ple who have certain ideas on chronology, may not 
be altogether without them on ether subjects. 

The allusion to the long independence of the 
Sin posh proves that their establishment In their 
mountain seats was not considered of recent date, 
and the notice of Alexander shows tlmt the em¬ 
peror and his historian wore acquainted with his 
progress in these countries; and it is certain, that 
although the romances of (lie poets have super¬ 
seded, with the vulgar, the rational history of the 
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Macedonian conqueror, still there are persons more 
correctly informed. 

Tin? large detachment sent by Taimiir to the 
left, met with signal disgrace and discomfiture. 
It is pretended that a reinforcement partly re¬ 
trieved it. but ii. is clear that the success of the 
emperor himself was rather equivocal; and, without 
attempting to maintain a position in the country 
i>f the warlike infidels, he hastily returned to An- 
dcrali, and rejoined tile rest of his army. 

brom this time it appears to have lietin the 
practice of the Miliomedan princes of TOrkistftn 
occasionally to make inroads upon the Ssfipoeb. 
riot so much with the view of reducing them as 
uf gaining for themselves a reputation, and of 
meriting the lUuHttiwtB title of GhSzj. or chant- 
pion of the faith. History notes ninny such eru- 
pndes as that of S lift In Mdlinnied Mirza of Ikrk- 
liaro. in I4i>3, a, d. who won the honourable title, 
whatever may have been the fortune of hie amis. 
It has, however, occurred, that combinations of Mil- 
hnmetisu princes liave been nimlr against the imle- 
[lendence of the Siaposh, and that armies from 
diHerein quarters have entered their country. But 
these have been invariably repulsed, unable to 
overcome its natural obstacles, and the gnlUtntrv 
of the mountaineers who defended it. 

I hr celebrated Baber, in his Memoirs, repented tv 
mentions the SjujiosIi under the designation of 
Kafrs, yet, as his notices are incidental, tjiev ini- 
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part no light u | hmi their history, religion, or other 
important points, connected with them;—still they 
are extreme!'.’ ill tcresting, both ns concerns them 
on minor details, anti the neighbouring countries 
and people to the south; the activity of the ob¬ 
servant prince having led him to make frequent 
excursions amongst the latter. In the sequel we 
nhiill have occasion to refer to many of his inti¬ 
mations. In tins place, it may suffice to note, 
that the lapse of a century atul ti quarter had 
brought about no change in the nature of the 
relations between the Siaposh and the people of 
Fhmjhir and A ndtrak whoso ancestors had churned 
Amir Taimfir’s protection. Baber, describing Ihui- 
jliir, notes, that 41 It lies upon Ihe road, and is in 
the immediate vicinity of Kafristfin. The tho¬ 
roughfare and inroads of the robbere of Kafristait 
are throng!i fhmjhlr. In consequence of their vici¬ 
nity to the Kufrs, the inhabitants of this district 
arc happy to pay them u fixed contribution. Since 
I last invaded Hindustan and subdued ii (in 1527), 
the Kafrs have descended into Panjhir, and re¬ 
turned, after slaying a great number of people, 
and committing extensive damages ” 

Baber had previously noted, that in 1514 A. i»„ 
the year in which he took Cheghanserui on the 
K dutch river. “ The Kafm of Pieh came to their 
assistance *" and adds : “ so prevalent is the use of 
nine among them that every Kafr has a klirg. 
or leathern bottle of wine about hi* neck. They 
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drink wine instead of water." At an earlier pe¬ 
riod, hi 1507, a.i>. he Imd toil a plundering expe¬ 
dition against their rice-fields in the valley of Bi- 
ruiu, which to - thus ih.seriln.'s: — “ Some persons 
who were thoroughly acquainted with every part of 
the country, informed ns, that up the river of tilt? 
Turn an of Alidteud, the Kafnt sow great ijuuiitlties 
of rice, mnl that probably the tmops might there be 
aide to lay in their winter'* corn. Leaving the dale 
of NangenUar, therefore, and push tog speedily for¬ 
wards, we passed Saiga I, and advanced up to the 
valley of Biraiu. The troops seized 11 great ipmu- 
tity of rice. The rlcedields were at the bottom 
of the hilts. The inhabitants in general Hed and. 
escaped, but a few Kiilra were killed, They hud 
posted some men In a breastwork oil a com nun ul- 
ing eminence in the valley of Biraiu. When the 
Kafrs Had this puny descended rapidly from the 
hill, ami begun to annoy us with arrows. We 
stayed one night in the Kifrs' rice-field*, where we 
look a great quantity of grain, amt then returned 
to ihc ramp. Here is the cool narration of a 
cool exploit; yet Baber nowhere speaks of the 
Kafrs with particular ill-feeling, or discovers the 
slightest ambit ion to win, ut their expense, the 
title of GhazL of which Amir Tatmur lind been 
so proud. Their jovial habits, so much in keep¬ 
ing with his own, may Slave somewhat prepoe- 
scssed him iu their favour. In 1520, A. n. be 
mention* having writ from Bedrav. (in the pre- 
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sent Tughow.j one IlalJur Alemdar to the K&Em 
lilts man on his ret am met him below the pass 
of Bfuiij, (the present B5<1 (tab,) Jim) was “ accom¬ 
panied by joilic of their chiefs, who brought with 
them a few skins of nine." The present probably 
explains the nature of the mission. 

It Is singular that Marco Polo, who, if tlie state¬ 
ment. transmitted to us in the twenty-fifth chapter 
of his First Hook, as given by Mnrsden, lie impli¬ 
citly credited, resided fur a year in llaiashan, or 
Badnk sliftii, should not have psrticuUrly not iced 
so interesting a people as the SlajKifib. llis ac¬ 
count of the inhabitants of Baser a in the follow¬ 
ing chapter, is scarcely applicable to them, as he 
instances, that they are of a dark complexion, 
which, assuredly, the Siaposh are not. 

In £603. ask Benedict Gooz. a Jesuit, crossed 
the Hindu Kosli by the pass of Ptsrwau, to Ati- 
ileriib. lii_' beard of the Sidposlj tribes; and being 
told they were not Alahomedans, and that they 
drunk wine, and arrayed themselves in black, in¬ 
ferred that they were Christians. The fanciful 
notions of the zealous missionary are not more 
ludicrous than those of later Europeans who have 
imagined them to be Arabs. 

The reports of Goer, must have excited consi¬ 
derable interest and curiosity respecting these tribes 
throughout Europe; but nothing wn? done to in¬ 
crease our knowledge of them until the mission 
of the Honourable Mr. Elpbinstone in 1509, when 
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the report of Miillu Najib gave as much inform¬ 
ation respecting their mim m-h, and usages as tt 
native could Im expected to acquire. It who fttr- 
i its tied a vocabulary of their language. I doubt not 
rm jwrfecl as could lx- composed by it native, recoi - 
lecting that ho heard with tho ear of u native 
of f’eshiwer, it ml that his orthography may he 
questionable, because peculiar. 

Attaching oven* value to the report of Mull a 
Nhijib, it must In* -till conceded that we have no 
information of the Sidposli race, which decs neL 
require confirmation; neither are we likely to ob¬ 
tain a sufficient acquaintance with this interesting 
people, until some intelligent and mi venturous 
European shall penetrate into their sequestered 
valleys; and by the results of his own observ¬ 
ation, and of direct intercourse with the Irest in¬ 
formed of themselves, enable us to form accurate 
notions of their present and past state of society, 
of their religion, language, and other matters re¬ 
lating to them. Until w© have such testimony, 
we must be satisfied with the dubious accounts 
of natives; but we, as Europeans, can never from 
them acquire the knowledge we wish to possess 
of the KjSposh. 

Tlie boundaries of the country they occupy are 
well known, and their limits have been considerably 
contracted since the? period when they were first 
brought to notice ; both by the encroachments of 
Mahntnedan tribes, and by the defalcation of their 
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own jwnple lit exposed mid accessible frontier vil¬ 
lages; who, to preserve themselves mu] their pos- 
sessions, have professed themselves to lie eon verts 
to Islam. £uch people preserve their original cus¬ 
toms and manm rfi in a great degree; anil their 
religion is so equivocal that they are termed Nim- 
clm, nr half Miis-sulnifiiit). They communicate with 
Mai io me dans mid Siaposh, and ore, therefore, in 
some degree useful: but their sympathies are sup- 
jMist'd to side with the friends from whom they 
have unwillingly, urn I hut nominally, seceded. 

Three large rivers flow through Kafri start from 
north to south, and augment with their waters 
the river of Kabul and J eld I a bad, which ultimately 
falls into the Indus. The two western ly ones unite 
:it Tirgtiri of Luglmian ; and the joint stream, after 
:t short course of eight or ten miles, falls info the 
KahoJ river at KergaJi. in the same district, about 
a mile to the cast of Mandrtrawar. The eastern I y 
river, known its that of Kanit'h, falls into the Kabul 
river east of Jolnlabad, and at a distance of about 
twenty-five miles from Kergnli, 'file Kameh flows 
through Chi trill, and it* source 1* more remote. 
On the east, it may lie considered the boundary 
of the SmpoRh territory, :ls the river of NWJjll 
and AUshaug forms the boundary on the west. 
The sources of the Nadjil river ore said to be 
not very distant, ami it is the smallest of the 
three rivers. The central river, which joins that 
of Nadjil, is more considerable, and b said to have 
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u fiir longer course. It is the only one which him 
a peculiar name, or .e independent of the lo¬ 

calities through which it passes, and is culled Kow, 
pronounced eitiedy us the English word cow, ft 
must not be mistaken fur the Cow-tuull of Heuuell. 
which is the Gomnl, h river rising near the puss 
et Pehwfir, at the head of Him gash, mid with a 
course from west to east, flowing through the 
Stiiiuiahi range. tvest of the Indus, into which it 
faille a few miles south of Dem Ismael Khan, Tin? 
river of Nadjil we have supposed to be that at 
which Amir Tiviinur arrived ; and this need scarcely 
Ik? douhted, as Baber, in anting that there tin* 
three pusses over the Hindu Kosh from Panjlnr, 
calls the uppermost, or the one farthest to the 
ctmt, by the name of Khcwak, dearly the Kavuh 

V 

of •SherifaiUn. This river is, therefore, so far 
known to history. Of tin river Kow nothing in 
known, beyond the fact of its junction with the 
former at Tirgurh having traversed the eastern part 
of the valley of Liijjhtnjta* named Alingfir, 

^ itli the river of Kameh we are better ac¬ 
quainted, there being u mutt 1 along its course, by 
w’liich k;ifij(is sometimes, but not often, pass from 
the valley of Jdalabml to CWtriL The route lends 
through Bisut, and by Sheghi, Bmarak, Kaliatak, 
She wall, and Kilbh Padshah, to isiiinipur, at the 
head of the valley of Bfidmli, leading to Bar-kot, 
Duminj, amt the Dara Nur. From Islampiir, where 
the valley of Khonst alsu ninimeticcs, constantly 
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tearing the river bunk, the rout] passes Kandi and 
Nurgal to Patton, where the stream i* croaked, and 
then tracing the opposite hank, conducts, bj Khonor 
and KuUgrani, to Pealmit; thence to Dunahi, lately 
token from the Peshatt chief by Mir Akin Khan 
of Bit j or, who keeps a garrison there, ns it is at the 
foot of the pass of Shammatak, by which the great 
mountain range, stretching from Khonor to ChitriU, 
is crossed to Dajor. I'mrn DutJahi the road leads 
to .Sirkani, and Hindu llaj—dependent on the Bujor 
chief; beyond them are Shiga I ami Asm (tr, inhu hited 
by Shlnw&iia ; and again beyond them, are Si it posh 
villages which passed, tlio valley of Chltral is en¬ 
tered. Above Astnar is a large cataract, and the 
river above Peshatt is in some places, narrow 
enough to Iw bridged : —from Pesluitt jilas, or floats 
of in Hated skins, pass freely down it, Tram Pat tan, 
where if is usual to cross the river, as is done for con¬ 
venience, and a regard to safety, there is still n road 
along the western bank, which pfisfes many villages, 
as NiSai, Hhahkhuti, KiiSnmm, Kotg&hi opposite to 
Peshatt, Noreng Payfin opposite to Dunuhi, Noreng 
Balia opposite to Sirkanni, mid Tesbar ophite to 
Hindd llaj. Thom lire also many small rivers or 
rivulets, which fall into the Karachi from the west, 
in this part of it- course. They generally flow down 
valleys, inhabited by Mahomedans or Nimchas, who 
are immediate neighbours of the Smpoeh, and with 
whom, a# the cast? may be, they are in hostility, 
or on amicable terms, i If these the dans, or valley*. 
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**t MaxAr, Peck, Shmsgliam, and ClL%]mn>erai t aix* 
iUv most re mark able* The Sidpi^L* in this route, 
between the Shmwiri* and CbUriih exact karaj, 
or ii lax, from k&fiks, tint do not otherwise molest 
them, although tin? trader® are glad to got through 
thorm Owing to this ilistnut, or ihat the road is 
pel n hie, os it HuiiJ in 1 m - T and probably that the 
Shinwiixjs, u lawlosa tribe, are mure to be dleaded 
thim the Kifis, this route is not much used* urid 
kafilas generally prefer crossing rhe liillft m Ihuialu 
to BSjor, whence they proceed northernlv to I )Ir< 
beyond which they have to recross the stmic range, 
descending into the valley of Chitrfih 

lo the north, the limits of the Siaposh are de¬ 
fined by the line of road leading from ChitrAI to 
Luiza had, of Badskshan. This appears tu extend 
frcpin east to west, and erodes a high mountain 
range* probably the true Hindu Kosh, the third or 
fourth uiureh from Chitrah From ike valley of 
Panjslilr they are separated by a lofty nrnge, the 
principal peak of which Is called Koh Kohwand, 
and on the initio it. has been gleaned, that they 
Wder on the districts of Nyrmr, Taghow* Nudjik 
Imgliiuaii, and She wain Prom Leigh man they are 
separated hy a high motmtain, Kelt Rarity, and 
frtnn Sliewah by that of MtirgaL 

Fffnii the siiziir ii i t of Koh Karinj a most ex ton- 
si ve and commanding view h obtained of tlie region 
inhabited by the Siaposk The eye wanders over 
an immense space of low rounded hills* with few 
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prominent ranges, nr any particular nimiritiufis of 
great elevation. 

The impression derived from the coup ittei! 
coincides with the underetood nature of the tract. 
Tt being represented its hilly, am] traversed by 
innumerable narrow and rugged valleys and defiles, 
the roads chiefly leading along the banks of pre¬ 
cipices and frightful chasms. while it in amply sup¬ 
plied with rivers, rivulets, and torrents, but the 
abundance of water is unfortunately unaccompanied 
by Liny extent of cultivable -oil. The table spaces, 
which seem to prevail, may he presumed alike 
unit valla I >ie to agriculture, whether from the rocky 
character of the surface, or from the absence of 
moisture. It is allowed that no practicable spot 
is neglected, .and that jmiri nick ha hi, or Indian 
maize, is the grain usually cultivated, and frequently 
mi terraces artificially must meted, 

'Hie unfitness of the country for the purposes 
of tillage is so evident that the principal attention 
of I lie inhabitants is directed to their nrdmrds 
which yield them amazing quantities of fruits; 
found also, in the wild state, in the greatest pro* 
fusion over their hills. It is known that they have 
vines and walnut-trees, and it may be presumed 
pouch, id mom 1, and pistachio trees which abound 
in the hills of their neighbours. They do not, how¬ 
ever, procure grain from the adjacent tracts, which 
is accounted for by the fact ihat lheir diet con¬ 
sists principally of meat, cheese, curds and fruits 
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1 jot Li fres-Ii and <lrit*+J. Tbe quantity of cheese in ado 
and consumed by them is «<id to bo surprising. 
The natives of tin* Kehistan ofKalml, ami of the 
dependent vallovs of Sir Auleag* Ihuijsliir. Njjroiv, 
6ix\. subsist nnicli in the same way, anti although 
they cun obtain mono easily grain, thi-v have a 
remarkable predilection for cheese mid dried fruits, 
Kabul in supplied with tibeew? from those parts, and 
the people of Nijrow are very expert in its manu¬ 
facture. Dried tfits, or mulberries, which are no 
doubt abundant with tic Si&posh. are a favourite 
food of i he Knhistaiu*. and much used by them in 
lien of bread. They devour them by handfuls 
washing them down with water, and travel with 
bags of them, a* regularly as the Stiptodi do with 
kliigs of wine. 

Horned emtio are said to lie scarce among the 
Siapoah. ns are sheep, but they have numerous 
tlocks of gouts. These, I resides supplying them with 
food, furnish them with clothing; and from the cir¬ 
cumstance of wearing the prepared skins with the 
hair outside, they have trained the name of Siaposh, 
nr hlaek-f!«d. 

Little is known of the vegetable productions of 
the country. The river Kmv, when swollen by the 
melting of snows or by mins brings down to Lit gh¬ 
etto brandies of mi odoriferous wood, supposed Lo 
Lm* 'Sandal, but which is, likely, the juniper cedar. 
The Sikposli hills are popularly thought the locale 
of the mcher ghiyu, or plant of a licet ion, the |>o&- 
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session of which is? said to secure the love of any 
one to its fortunate owner. Ab bo valuable a plant 
won Id be in high request, it is ingeniously assigned 
to an inaccessible region. 

It is also universally believed that gold is found 
in large- quantifier in this country, and it is fancied 
that it grows with the grain. The metal is pule co¬ 
loured. and called Tills Kiln, or straw -coloured 
gold, of the Mime quality ns. 1 believe, Chinese gold 
generally is. The rivers [lowing through Kufristdn 
undoubtedly bring down gold with them. Thera 
ape constantly numbers of gold-washers employed 
near Peshatt on the river of ChitrAl and Kim eh. 
The met a I is also found in the rivets of Uiglunin, 
and in the river of Kabul, into which they fall, and 
is stun ethnos collected near Kergah and Ghfthar 
Biigh of Ijftghmau. ami again near Jelnlahad. On 
the joint river of the Kohistin of Kiibfii, before it 
enters tlie SAfS hills, them is n spot preserving the 
name of Zir rihui, though now unfrequented, and it 
is certain that all. or nearly alt the rivers (lowing 
from the north have auriferous sand*-. as ipiruititiev 
of the metal are procured in the Ytisnf Ziu districts. 
It may be worthy of note, that the people who 
search for the gold are not of the countries hut of 
the Patijftb; many fire natives of JeJarn, on i lie river 
of that name. It is not improbable that the river* 
uf Knfristdn. when increased in volume, may jias* 
over soils enriched with gold and carry down the 
precious particle with them. At such times they 
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necessarily flood the narrow valleys through which 
they pass, and the little Hatches or plots in them, 
iown with maize <*r other groin. Oti Lheir subsi¬ 
dence, it is possible, that grains of the metal may he 
found adhering to the root- of the plants, which have 
arrested their progress; whence the fiction of the 
growth of gold with the grain of the country, 

As regards the division of the* Siaposli into tribes 
no one knows, or pretends to know any thing about 
them. Nearly ns little etui Im: ascertained of their 
towns and villages. On the Khouar frontier, where 
(hey Irnve more illterrOUtfie with their neighbours 
than on any other, the nnircwt of their villages are, 
Kattar, Clamhir, and Deh Uz, said to l*e near to 
each other, and on the crest of a table-land. There 
are also in that quarter A runs, Tshfmila, Aiulstfe, 
Pandit, and Waigal; ami id! nf these are salt! to he 
on the ridges of taldc-lamk at tile extremities of val¬ 
ley*, The three first villages are said to have one 
thousand homes each, and maleks, or principals, with 
the names of LTdfir, Erakan. Kerim Bitur, and 
KodiHa, The two lust belonging to Deh Uz. 
Anns Is said to haw three thousand houses, Tshi'i- 
ink Amisk and Pandit, one thousand house* each, 
while Waigal is supposed to have six thousand 
bouses, and to he the largest town in these parts. 
It may be reasonably suspected that these calcula¬ 
tions are above the truth; still, when it is known 
that there ore large and populous village* in a 
country, it is difficult to rerun rile the fart with 
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so complete it state of burluirisiu us is imputed 
ti> the Sid posh. or to avoid tin? impression that, 
men assembled in surh communities must have a 
certain kind of order provident amongst them, ami 
lx 1 subject to some of the influences inseparable to 
Bodety. It may be remarked, that they appear to 
have condensed i Item selves at the head? of the val¬ 
leys which they have lost, nnd by taking up a posi¬ 
tion on the edges of tbeir table-lands, strive to 
oppose the farther progress of the Mahomed an. 
Saiyad \;jjini of Khonur strove t.< fnree this barrier, 
but ineffectually. In the time of Baber they still 
held the valleys, as he not ices that of Piet (novr 
called P£cb, nr the tortuous). The natives of Ptfeh 
now* call themselves Sifts, aud arc independent, but 
avow themselves to be Malinin ohms. Ii is strange 
thfit their neighbours <*f Han Nor, and the rcnmfr 
inhabitants of Ttigbow, who are expressly stated by 
Bailor to have been, in Ins time, K&frs, alike call 
LbemsdvcflSfiflfl, which maybe a Sitfpo&lj appella¬ 
tion* and there is a village called Sitvi, still be I ring¬ 
ing to them, at the head of Dam Niszi, leading 
from Ltightnan. Baber unfortunately gives few 
items of intelligence respecting Kfifrist&n, Describ¬ 
ing the boundaries of Kabul, lie says, “ In the liill 
courury to the north-east lies Kafr i stun, such as 
Kattor ami Gebrek.’" Kuttor may lie either the 
Kettier of Amir Taint hr, or Kattlr. which we have 
noted as one of the villages west of the valley of khu- 
uiir. Iu the latter case. Oehrek might be Garnbir, 
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easily transformed to Gaber-ak; if otherwise, the name 
is singular. In describing Nijrow he slates, that 
" Behind it. in the hill country, all the inhabitant* 
are KAfrB, rmd the country is KofristAn. The in¬ 
habitants of Nijrow would seem to have ln-en in 
the transition state. Ibr Baber, after noting that they 
boil their wine in making it, and fatten cows in the 
winter season, goes on to say, that they “ are wine- 
hibbers, never pntv, fear neither God nor man, and 
are heathenish in their usages. 1 ' A good Mahome- 
dan would now make exactly the same remarks of 
the S.ifi* of Dam Nur, who have continued for 
above three centuries in the same sttate, as Balter 
notes, that during his time only they discontinued 
the practice nf eating lings. 

In speaking of Allah eng, he informs us, that the 
part of KafristAn nearest to it H Ia called Mcil," 
mid "that the river of A lid i eng comes down from 
Men." It has been already seen that he lias men- 
tinned a foray from Atfsbeng upon the valley of 
Bimiii. Neither it nor Meat can be exactly iden¬ 
tified, but Nadjil is about twelve miles north of 
AKsheng, and T believe there is no place of the 
least note between them. Again, iu speaking of 
Alingar. the eastern Turn An of I nigh man, he notes, 
that ’* The part of KAiKsian that is nearest to 
Alingar is GewAr, and the river of Alingar cornea 
down from GewAr," 1 can offer no illnsi ration of 
Gewitr, No boundaries to the Dura Nur arc men¬ 
tioned, but we are told that “ Kfiner mid Nilrgil 
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form another Tuman. It is situated in the midst 
of Kfifristiku. which forms its boundary.” BSber 
correctly states, that “Nurgil lies on the west and 
Ktmer on the east of the riverand n little farther 
on that “the lower part of tin's Tumftn is called 
Milteh-Kendi, below which the country belongs to 
the Dereh Nur, and A ter." His succeeding de¬ 
scription of Chfigbrniserai is entirely applicable t<> 
the place at this day. ** Another Buiiik is Clmgltan- 
serai, which contains one village only, and is of 
limited extent, lying in the very jaws or entrance 
of KAfristan. As ii> inhabitants, although Mussul- 
ninnK. an.- mingled with the Kafr*., they live accord¬ 
ing to the customs of that race." Three centuries 
have in this instance produced no dtfleraneo in the 
relative condition of this place; it ii- now. as for¬ 
merly, the boundary between the Mussulman and 
Ivufr, and its inhabitants, under the rule of Bujor. 
arc compelled to live on n good fc.it trig with tlicir 
formidable inlidd neighbours They call themselves 
Tajiks, and trace their origin to the Kuian hemes. 
In the year 1510. a. p. Buber took by assault the 
citadel and town of liejor, and massacred the ruling 
chief, or sultan, with the greater part of bis family, 
nml about three thousand of his ill-fated subject it. 
This wanton sacrifice of human life, in conformity 
with the barbarous spirit of the age, and in tended 
as a Severe military example, seemed to require 
extenuation; and in showing the reasons which an- 
tanted him. Baber plainly intimates that the dc- 
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voted people were what would now be culled Niut- 
cha Mahometans. !lv says : ‘‘As tlie men of RGjnur 
were rehab to the followers of Islam, and as, be¬ 
side their rebellion ami hostility, tlu-v followed the 

■*■ T p 

customs and usages of the infidels, while oven the 
name of Islam was extirpated from among them, 
thev were all put to the sword, and their wives and 
families made prisoners. I’crimps upwards of three 
thousand were killed,” This daughter occurred on 
the Tib January, and on the 12th Jiuiiinry. Baber 
records that, “ The Kafirs in the neighbour hood of 
Bfijour, had brought down wine ill n numtar of 
skins. The wiin* and fruits of Hdjour are wholly 
from tlmt pari of Kh Tristan which lies about Bii- 
jour," This notice, exemplifying the familiar Inter¬ 
course of the Hiaposh with the invaders camp, 
]tomt*« out likewise that (he country north of Bii- 
jnr, and east of the great mountain range of Clii- 
trdl and Khonor, was then possessed by them; that 
the Shmwaris had not then intruded themselves, and 
that the natives of Dir were not then converted. 
There is nothing more evident from all Babers 
details than the fact, that the countries of Kabul, 
Nimgenhir, Ltighmin, dec. were In his days infi¬ 
nitely less populous than they are at present; and 
we tied him const rained to remedy the less lie hud 
inflicted upon the population of Bajor by the locu¬ 
tion in it of the people of Bis lit. On the 30th 
January he dispatched 11 Yusef Ali Bokawel to col¬ 
lect them, and remove them to Biijmir;” mid he 
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prefaces this sntiouucouieut by informing us r lint 
" th® people of Bfeilt an? connected with those of 
.Bjijour : in itself u tact of some eonaetjui’iico. 

A ^ regards the language, or dialect spoken by the 
Sjaposh, There eon be tier doubt but that they have 
one, which, as Sherifudm Inis recorded, is neither 
exactly Persian, nor Turki, nor Hindi. It h 
markable lltat mi tin* smith western, and southern 
bon lets of tlio Shiposh country, or in tlmso pom t<- 
where it connects with the actual limits of the 
Kilbal and Jdiiluhad territories, there art; four dis¬ 
tinct dialects spoken, independently of Liu.>rv 

prevailing ones of Persian, Afghani, Turk), and 
Hindi. The dialects in ipitsUon are called |V- 
rilNHieh, Paslmi, Lufflmiinj, and Koliistdm. The 
Peraucheli is spoken by a few families of the same 
irniTiQ, resident in or near Panjshjr: the Pashm, by u 
te%v families, also of the same designation, occupying 
some half dozen villages hi (lie hills east of N if row ; 
by The inhabitants of Nijrmv gent-rail v; and by those 
nl PaujstiJr. The two hitter |ienple are. however, ac¬ 
quainted with Persian, which the few Pashai families 
are tint. The Lughroani is spoken by the Tajik inha¬ 
bitants of Lfigbman, who al«o speak IVrsiim. The 
Kohistani is spoken by (he Safi inhabitants of fbwu 
N T iir t Darn Maxar, Dam Peril, fire.; who know no 
other dialect. It is said, and wi i h every appearance of 
probability, that these several people are able to hold 
converse with the Siaposh. On a oompwWiti of 
fhcii tlialeets, although Ur-v by no means eninridu, 
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ihen: is sufficient similarity to authorize the n^umjt- 
tioti of their affinity- tut ! the conjecture that they 
ore the remains- of "-unit: old language, once genera) 
in this country, before the introduction of Persian, 
A mbit-, ami Turku and that they have a close re¬ 
semblance to that spoken by the Si ii push. Of 
these four dialects, the Kohretam most nearly ap¬ 
proaches to Hindi; and, on listening to people con¬ 
versing therein, 1 was able, without comprehending 
the whole of what WSJ* -aid, to mu 9 erst and the 
general purport of their discourse. 

Then? an* also other dialed s >-| token by various 
people »n the valleys of Kabal and -Malubfnl, de¬ 
scended from the same original stock; and the na¬ 
tive* or 1 >rr mid Chit nil have alike dialects nutii- 
teiligihle to their neighbours, but which it may be 
presumed are understood by the Siaposh. Miiho- 
meihm* conversant in Arabic have recognized in 
the dialect of Chitral many Arabic terms, und they, 
us well ns Persian terms, are to be found in tlie 
other dialects I have mentioned: which is uo sub¬ 
ject of wonder, considering that for n long period 
the C aliphs dominated in these countries, and that 
the Arabic language and literature must have been 
very gene rally introduced. The language of the 
•SSaposh will Ik* more or loss blended with Arabic 
terms, as their settlement in their present abodes 
may have happened before nr after the first Mo- 
hotnedan invaders; and this test may hr? advan¬ 
tageously applied both to do term inn that period 
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and the antiquity of the several dialects ; uf which 
the one most, free from foreign tern* may reason¬ 
ably he concluded to he the must ancient, and that 
most resembling the original language. It will be 
observed that the names Lughm&ni and Kohbrfim 
morelv refer to tin* localities in which certain dia¬ 
lects are spoken; ami 1 notice this to surest, that 
of tin-sc sevoru] dialects spoken on the Siaposh bor¬ 
ders the Paslini may ho the more original, Wo 
are enabled to trace n people of this name, although 
iii>w obscure and nearly forgotten, throughout the 
whole country from Panjshlr to Chi crab In Nijrow 
are still a few Ptislub families; in Lftglmutu, a 
village ui the foot of Koh Knrinj. preserves the 
appellation of Pash at: in Iv honor. the actual town 
• >f JVnhutt. retains a minimal memento of the Padmi 
race, as in Bajor does the village of Push-gram, 
The inhabitant'' of Pniijsliir and Nijrow, speaking 
the ihishni dialect, although now calling thorn selves 
Tajiks, may not unreasonably he supposed to he 
of Pashai descent; ami the same remark may apply 
to the Sitfis of Taghow, ihe Dura Ntir* ic. and to 
the inhabitants of Ijdghmln. The testimony of 
Buber is positive that these several people, ns well 
os those of Bajjor, &c- were in his time either Kflfrs, 
as he styles the Siaposli, or Ximcha Mahomed a ns 
in astute of transition, which some of them continue 
to be to this day. 

The Perilnchehs, besides the few families at 
Panjshlr who preserve their ancient dialect, are 
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found over n large tract of country, and it is well 
known that their conversion to Islam is of com¬ 
paratively recent date. At the city of Kabul some 
of the more eminent merchants are iVrrmehehs. 
They occupy a considersI4e village in Knmoh; they 
also inhabit Makkod on the Indus, and again are 
found at Atuk, and the town's Imtwemi it ami t 1 m- 
.letuni river. In all ait uniion# they are a corn- 
nicrcial people. 

The unlives of Nrjnow. who have assumed the 
name of Tajik, have become better Mulu>mi:d:ms 
than they were lit the time of (Liber, and their 
valour, anil difficult country, have Wen sufficient 
generally to preserve their independence. They are 
numerous and well armed, having all tuns Lets 
The pHfilmi fainilies in the vicinity of Nijrow are 
u distinct community, but on a good understanding 
with their neighbours. Their largest village is 
llisihpt, and they are represented on extremely hojv. 
pi table. Their female* wear rn-bamiss or veils of 
home-hair, covering merely their faces. Belonging 
to Ilhhpi are nmileroui orchards, well stocked with 
walnut, mulberry, pomegranate trees, and vines, 
Their mountains are - overed with the jelgoreh pine, 
and the habit, or bully trees, 

The S;ife, or people so called, are widely spread. 
It 1ms la‘eii noted thnt they inlmhit Tnghow, Thnv 
now s|H*uk the Afghan dialect, but I tun not certain 
that they do not also speak Pushtu, Balrer dis¬ 
tinctly notes that the people of Tnghow were in 
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bis time Kflfrs, Under their present imm n, they 
known to X&riir, who cultivated a friend¬ 
ship with them. They then inhabited a linger tract 
of country, and were in hostility with tlio Ghiljis. 
wlin laid previously expelled them from the lands 
to the south or Taghiiw, and between Kabul and 
JehUnbad. On this account Nadir regarded them 
favourably. The inhabitnuts of Dam Nfir, Oam 
Mnziir, Dura Pech. and of nil the valleys opening 
upon the Khoimr river, who, originally KAfts, have, 
for security or con void cnee, professed themselves 
MihiuuC'dans, are in like manner called S/tfis: 
these .speak a dialect, called Kohistani, and no 
other. Their situation enables them to nmintiui] 
independent, mid prevents much mtcrrnnrse with 
them; whence they preserve nearly all i!idr ancient 
mannera and usages. In the bills, south of Bajor, 
ii» a district called Surkh K am bar, wo again find 
Safis, who are most likely converted infidels; and 
south of them, at Bald, are a people called Yeghani, 
who mu aider themselves Afghans but speak n 
peculiar dialect, which no Afghan can comprehend. 
At Bain are many caves ami ancient vestiges. It 
ts the first march from Gosh ter, on the ,r<dnlfiba<l 
river, towards Bajor. T have inti muted that f$«fi 
may bo a Sifiposh appellation; it however occurs 
to me—seeing it homo by people in all instances 
aecedors from the Siiiposh community—-that it may 
have beoti conferred upon them in conseqiietice of 
that secession, for Saf signifies pure; and in sepa- 
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rating themselves from the impure idolaters, they 
would have merited from MAbcnuedang the dis¬ 
tinguishing name of S&fj, or the pure people. 

It in agreed that the Sldpoah place their corpses 
in deal boxes, ami, without interring them, expose 
them on the summit* of hills: but it is not ex- 
plained whether this is. a final disposition. There 
can he no doubt but that the usages of a people 
with regard to their dead are important evi¬ 
dences of the faith professed by them ; or, if not 
clearly indicating it, that they may show what 
faith is not professed. Thus, we are not permit¬ 
ted to consider a nice that due* not burn its dead 
of Hindu faith ; and the rule of semi-exjMJsure, 
adopted by the Hmpofilii has contributed, prulmhlv, 
to their being suspected to lie u remnant of the 
Geliers, or followers of the reformer Zerdesht- 
l had. at one time, this opinion, but could not 
eonscientiotisiy adhere to it; for, in no account 
did 1 ever hour the least mention of tire-worship 
amongst them. There is the certainty, that within 
the three last centuries there were people called 
(Sobers in the Kabul countries, particularly in L%h- 
rnan and B^jor; nlso. that in the days of Baber 
there was a dialect called Geberj. We are also 
told that one of the divisions of Kafristfm was 
named Gebrek, But it does not follow that the 
people called Gebere then professed the worship 
of fire; they may have merely preserved the name 
iriveil to their ancestors. who did so. The dialect 
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called Geberi is at present unknown, nor can it 
be decisively aligned to any one of the various 
dialects still spoken, although posts!lily due to one 
of them. Balter enumerates, u Arabic, Persian, 
Ttlrkt, Mugoli, Hindi, Afghani, Ihwhai, Parachl, 
Gebcri, Berekt. and Lamghini." This list would 
still staud good, substituting for Gelieri, Knliistniij ; 
while it might be augmented by adding the various 
dialects spoken in the hill-countries encircling Bajnr. 
Of ancient dialects or languages, known by name 
to the well-informed natives of Central Asia, arc, 
it may be noted, Hiinfint (Greek), Hthrauu (He¬ 
brew), Sfcttui (Syriac), and Pfihkri (Pali). That 
in former time fire-worship existed to a certain, 
if limited extent in Afghanistan, U evidenced hv 
the pymhtmt, or altars, still crowning the crests of 
iiilift at Gard-dez, at Bumian at Segbtln, and at 
<*ther places. -Sear Barmin is also a cavern, con¬ 
taining enormous quantities of human bones, ap¬ 
parently a common receptacle of the remains of 
Geber corpses. At Murki KhcL in the valley of 
Jeiflabid, and under the Baled Koh, human bones 
are so abundant on the soil that walls are made 
of them. There is every reason to support' it a 
sepulchral locality of the ancient Gcbers; and, as 
If to leave no doubt of it, coins, found in some 
number there, are invariably of a Geber Hue "f 
princes, and have the distinguishing tire-altar on 
them. 

It is farther agreed, that amongst the Staposh 
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the fetnilcs are st'jmmtt'd from the community, 
aud locaLed in a bouse *et apart for them during 
the periods of childbirth and menstruation. In 
the former event, a aeduaion of forty days is eon- 
adored nooeasary, It is possible that these n}>- 
servances limy be in force with Gebis; but they 
are also adopted by ceriain classes of Hindus, and 
by other people, and are not, therefore, to 1* ac¬ 
cepted as testimony to a particular faith, 

On the primary subject of religion, reports and 
opinions are too vague arid various to admit even 
a plausible conjee tine to ho made. The furious 
MfUiomedan will not com edo that they have nuv; 
while the less zealous pretend that they reverence 
trees, and other inanimate objects. The Hindii 
believes them to cherish, in their retreats, hi* own 
anomalous creed, and that they perform puja, on 
altars. Prom the testimony, lmwovcr, of the Sjfo 
posh whose fate lias made them captives, it js 
dear that they have some kind of worship, and 
that their deity is named Dugon. The topic is 
tine on which tiny dislike to he questioned, either 
that they art* incompetent to reply, or that amongst 
Malmmedam they fed delicacy in expressing their 
sentiments. It may be supposed that a strange 
medley of rites and superstition* prevails among 
them, While as tenacious of their religion, what¬ 
ever it may be. as of their liberty in their maim- 
turn fatnesses, the Siaposh captive, without hesi¬ 
tation becomes a Mfliomedan, and manifests no 
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aversion to abandon bis old faith, It need not 
be remarked bow different would bo the conduct 
of the most wretched Hindu on suck an occasion. 

It is generally supposed that chastity is not an 
accomplishment of the Si A posh ladies, or that a de¬ 
viation from it h lightly regarded, and easily com- 
(H’tisatod, Mtihomednns also insist, that their high 
notions of hospitality, nml of the attentions due 
to their guests, induce Hie Siaposh to resign their 
wives to those who reside under their roofs. It is, 
moreover, affirmed, that marriage ceremonies are 
extremely simple, consisting merely of procuring 
two twigs, or rods; of the respective heights of the 
bride and bridegroom, and tying them together. They 
are then presented to the couple, who preserve them 
with much care, as lung as they find it agreeable or 
convenient to live together. If desirous to separate, 
the twigs arc broken, and the marriage is dissolved. 
Whatever degree of truth may attach to such sto¬ 
ries, there is some reason to believe that the Sti¬ 
lish, in this respect no worse than Mahomedans, 
do not allow tlmir females an equal rank with thorn- 
selves in society, and it is commonly credited that 
the weaker and fairer part of the community under' 
go many unusual labours, and carry on even all the 
duties of agriculture. Married women arc rlistiu- 
guiahed from virgins by wearing a ring in the right 
ear. 

The Sifiposh arc affirmed to build their houses of 
wood, of several stories in height; ir in nlwtsaid that 
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tiifv are much embellished with earring; These 
accounts are trustworthy, a? we witness that the 
•SAfLs of Kasdabad m the liills west of Lhglimau, 
and who have been converted, actually reside in such 
dwelling, arid we ol*serv© a {front taste for carving 
in the- present inhabitants of L±ughman, who always 
elaborately decora.to the wooden framework at the 
entrances of their dwellings and castles?. From 
some of the hilK of Lilglinmn the tall houses of the 
Si a posh may be distinguished on a clear day. 
W bile they are skilful as joiners and carvers, they 
ore equally so as smiths, and are regular customers 
for the raw iron smelted from the sand ores of 
Bajor. Whenever mention rs made of their drink- 
iug-cups and bowk it \ft a I wap added, that they are 
ornamented and embossed ill a costly manner. 

The testimony of Baber and of Benedict Goes, 
that they are a social race, and indulge freely in 
wine, ts amply confirmed by the general reports of 
the present day. and by the fact that their wind is 
easily procurable. All that I have seen of it was 
brought in skins, ami so sour as to be undrinkable, 
K is raid, however, that they have good wine, and 
that the better claves, in default of jars, preserve it 
iu cisterns, hewn in the rock. Their neighbours the 
■N nucleus, and Hafis of D&ni Niir, also make wine, 
and kirge quantities of vinegar, the latter being an 
article of traffic, and prized. These peoplg aki hive 
bees, and have many peculiar customs, which are, 
probably, those of the Ki&push. The natives of 
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Nadji! fatten capons, which, it nmv he gleaned 
from Baler, the people of Nijrow did in his time. 

Amongst the singularities) imputed by the Ma- 
h rune dans to tbe Sin posh, is their objection to sit on 
the ground, or to take their repasts on it , mid the 
custom they have of using chairs or stools, That 
such conveniences are in vogue seems sanctioned by 
the presence of a low ehnir in the houses of the 
[Kior throughout Ltighman, and Site wise in the 
bouses of the Kogianis, an old tribe dwelling 
about Gaudmnak, ami thence to the Safdd Kob, 
and once more extensively spread over she country. 
It is possible tbe custom of sitting in chairs was 
formerly general in the valleys of Lfighiufm and 
JehUftb&L 

They arc said to shave the hair of their heads, 
allowing only a tuft to remain on the crown. In 
tills lhey assimilate, indeed, to Hindus; bul there 
are also many M ilhomedau tribes that do riio same. 
Chiefs, and sons of chiefs, insert their tufts in lea¬ 
thern rings, a token bv which, it is believed, they 
may be distinguished. 

War if* {-aid to be determined upon in a general 
council of the chiefs and elders, when a cow is sacri¬ 
ficed. and the meat distributed lu all present. The 
ratification of a truce, or treaty, is signalized by 
kissing the nipples of their antagiminrs, and, as usual 
in all matters of ceremony, is stdomnbued by a feast. 
They are said to eat raw meat, or rather meat 
a I iglrtly cooked. The M it horn edan, w hose viniub must 
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be overcooked, consider' it a proof of harharitmi. 
if true, it would be only a matter of taste in 
cookery. 

The arms of the Sidposh are bows anil arrows—tho 
latter thought to be poisoned,—with long knives and 
daggers. With the how they are very expert. 
Those contiguous to the MAhomcdnus one gradu¬ 
ally providing themselves with firearms and pro* 
curing coarse cotton cloths and Imiglris, arc assimi¬ 
lating also in dross to their neighbours. 

The Mahomed an.in their wars mid forays are 
glad to secure the persons of the Siaposh; the latter 
arc said aimost invariably to slaughter the Malio* 
medaiis. In those days the wdlhis, or priests of 
Liighniau, nceasionailv preach a crusade against the 
infidels, and in small Imnds venture on the limits of 
their lands. Success does not usually teuipt a fre¬ 
quent renewal of such expeditions; while they are 
not generally countenanced, ns they lead to severe 
retaliation. With the Bhinwaris of Slilgul on the 
river of Khonar, and with the Satis of Darn Pech, 
the Sinpoah are on very hostile terms; with the 
Tiijiks of I haghanser^i t hey are on a jiood under- 
* (finding, exacting karaj, or tribute, but granting in 
return, perfect security. The Tajiks, on their part, 
if they have notice of an intended foray by the 
Shinwufk, will inform the 8'mposh, whether ae- 
tnaled by fear or inclination. With the natives of 
Chitrah it in believed, they art* on a friendly footing; 
and it is related, that they respect heralds and ear- 
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riers fit' letters, who psisi unmolested through thorn, 
having their letters in a bag suspended from the top 
of a polo, with a wreath of Howere attached to it, 
rf they have no direct trade with their neighbours 
on the plains, they have an indirect and trifling 
one through the medium of the neutral Nimchas, 
by which they supply thetm’lves with wilt, course 
luughht, and cotton fabrics, knives, mobiles, tire- 
arms gunpowder. See., giving in exchange dried 
fruits, honey, vinegar, wine, &e. From such of 
their neighbours, who from weakness are compelled 
to give them karaj, they exact some of the above 
articles, with earthen jars which are desirable to 
them. They formerly collected karnj from many 
of tilt- towns and villages of Liigluiiaii, and even 
now have not entirely desisted. They chouse the 
time when the rivers are swollen, and when the 
inhabitants of one part cannot cross to the assis¬ 
tance of those iii another. Thev then descend in 

V 

large bodies; and tt is usual to comply with their 
demands, which are nut very serious, to get rid of 
them. They regulate their conduct according to 
their reception, and if unopposed employ no vio¬ 
lence. Ch altar B&gh of Lug liman was constantly 
exposed to their visits, until it was given to Hiji 
Khan, as a portion of his j%hir. He deemed it 
disgraceful to permit aucb exaction^ and by locat¬ 
ing in tins town a competent garrison j ire vented 
them. 

Some few years since a Geher of Yezd, named 
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Shlihriur, visited Kahal, and went in pilgrimage 
td Lalander, where, agreeably to tradition, Rustam 
is believed to have been slain. He thence pro¬ 
ceeded to Kafristan, under tlie conviction that 
the KAfrs were Gebers. Mnk-k Osindn, the chief 
of N'adjfl, to whom he carried tetters from Knlml, 
expedited him into the country, and enjoined him, 
for some reason, to return by the same route as 
that by which he entered. Shakrhir neglected this 
ini vice, and coming biu-k was intercepted, and slain 
by a Mahomednii party from KazuiMd. Previous 
to thin alftiir, there hud been u feud of old standing 
between the Tajiks of Nadjll and the Sails of 
Kazmbad, which for some time had been suffered 
10 lie dormant. On thin occasion the Sifts fancied 
that if they could contrive to kill this Geber, the 
guest of 51 ale k Osman, the odium would fall upon 
the nrnlek s head. They succeeded only in part. 
The matek indignantly resented the murder of 
Shahriir: the old feud was revived, and continues 
in full force. 

Amongst the many people I have discoursed 
with who pretended to have had intercourse with, 
or to have visited the Silposh, I know but 
one to wh<*se narrative I felt inclined to give any 
confidence. This was one Malek Maunir, who 
hail been in tlie employ of Akrom Khan, n son of 
the .Sirdar Mahomed Aiicni Khun, and was sta¬ 
tioned in Khomir, after the seizure, Viy the Sirdar 
of the famous Sailed Najiin. Malek Mannir's 
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account f have heard repeated ml intervals of two 
and three years Wtwuen, without variation. It does 
not contain 50 much exaggeration a> we usually 
hear, and as his stntemeuts on other matters eon* 
fleeted with tiuil part of tin. 1 country I have always 
found to be correct, it may be worthy of a place 
here. The nudek, a sensible and observant, to 
imt a literate person, mid I give his narration in 
the unconnected manner in which I received it. 
*' In company with Malek Sir Ballciid of L’hag- 
liansnrnj, i went to the Kfifrtown of K at tar, 
Kafirs call Mahomed ana Odal, and say they have 
driven them to the hills, usurping the plains, and 
eating their rice. The men wear tufts of long liuir 
on the crowns of tlicir 'haven heads. Married 
women wear a ring in the right ear. Corpses are 
placed in deal boxes, and exposed on a hill. Poles 
are placed on the Imxes, and smaller sticks are 
made to cross them, it* the deceased have slain 
Mnhuinedans: the number of cross sticks denot¬ 
ing that of MfLhomedims slain by the parties when 
living, Tiie houses of the Kafir* ore five or six 
stories in height, and the men are fond of silting 
on the top* of them, singing and drinking wine, 
Adjacent to the town of Kattar was a house set 
apart for the accommodation of their females dur¬ 
ing menstruation stud child birth, who under such 
circumstance? are not allowed to remain at their 
hutnes When I a«kcd if they hcliovi-d in a future 
state, they laughed, and asked, in turn, in their own 
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language 1 'Jut nmj. bfit Jbl’ i literally, ■ Father dead, 
rice eat V In reply to another ipicstion, they said 
their God was at Kabul. and paid them a visit ouce 
a-yenr an a horse, Asking if they hod seen their 
God. they said they had not; and then asking how 
they knew that lie cume, 1 was answered that their 
priest, or guardian uf the idol, told them so. I was 
conducted. without any reserve, to the blot k blunt, 
(house of the idol). At the door was seated a very 
aged man, the guardian. He rose and opened it. 
I was led through three or four apartments filled 
with articles of raiment, swords, shields, knives, 
Ac., the consecrated spoils of AluEminedans. From 
them 1 passed into the chamber of the idol, an 
erect image of black nr dark-coloured stum 1 , of 
the ordinary size of a mau. The bad odour pro- 
feeding from the apartments filled with the rai¬ 
ments was such, that I could not stay long. In¬ 
credulous ns to a future state, the Kafr* believe 
that sin* are visited by temporal calamities; 
amongst which they reckon drought, pestilence, 
hail, Ac. On the return of a party from a 

darra. or foray upon Malioinedans, such a* have 
slain an enemy brandish in triumph over tlieir 
beads sticks m- poles called shant, with the 
clothes of their victims on them. The less for¬ 
tunate bold their pole* behind them. The mni . 
done of the villages issue forth to meet them, 
their bosoms tilled with walnuts and dried fruits 
with which the victory art* permitted to retire, while 
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those who have brought iu> trophy have their faces 
pelted with ashes and cow-dung. A feast is pre¬ 
pared. and i'uwh are slain; the meat is cut into 
slices nud parboiled in a large vessel. The lucky 
individtmls receive sharia in proportion to the nura- 
ber of Mdliomedau* they have slain, the others re¬ 
ceive single shaft’s, over the shoulders of the person 
presiiling at the feast, and who distributes the con¬ 
tent?! of the vessels. Broth is unused by the Kafr*, 
who say it produces flatulency. Besides meat, they 
feed largely on cheese. The Kafra are verv social 
and hospitable. We had brought as presents (■> 
Malek L’diir salt and hi Lights, and when we de- 
parted « cal lection of dried fruits was made from 
every house in the town for us," 

As to the possibility of opening a common iru- 
th>u, and establishing an intercourse with the Sia- 
pi.ish, if, U tdluvrod by res pec I able Mahwneduns. 
that there would lie no difficulty, provided tin caji- 
ture sind conversion of them were disco tit tiiued- 
Tiit< late Sniyad Najini of Khonar proved that it 
was easy to make them peaceable neighbour*. and 
to be respected by thorn, even although he had 
waged wars against them. Neil tier is his instance 
a solitary one. When Shrill .Mahmud, of Kabul, 
released the imprisoned princes of hia family, and 
appointed them to offices ,-md to governments, one 
of them, to whom Lughman was given, became on 
very good terms with the neighbouring KhSposh. 
He wished to have erected a fortress at some point 
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within their frontiers, and they acquiesced. The 
Vazir Fad Khdii grow jealous of the jinnee, end 
(.if his intentions, and deprived him of the province, 
Some eight nr nine years since the late Amir Mi- 
homed Khan, brother to Dost Mahomed Khan, 
being in Luglanin. n deputation of Lite Siujiodi 
waited upon him, under (he guidance of Millet 
Osman of NadjiL They represented to the sirdar 
that some Smposh chief, their enemy, had great 
wealth, and proffered, that if the sdnlitr would at¬ 
tach him, they would servo as guides and other¬ 
wise assist him. They were treated civilly, but tlie 
wary Amir MYihumod Khan distrusted them. 
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Bi ilk Hisaiir* —Bizdm—BaWi Tomb,—fUtfn Kfol — Maiden. — 
Killa DCirimi.—Nliib Gill AliliOttwJ* —Jias^ni Castle.— Arrival 
at Glmsiu,—Rwrpti-nn by Pftji Khin.— OpioioTi of coffite.— 
Bfljmtfttion of Hiijl KMa, — Annies of Kandoiiiir nnd of KelbaE. 

— Ravages of cholem + -—Introduction to Do** Msihomed Khan. 

— His plain aitire. — Peara CondudwL — ftmToristian with 

m Khan. — Altercation between Dost Miharotd Khan anti 
H&J, Khan,— The Army mwcha* from Ghazni. —Host MMo* 
med KlfeAri-—HabSb Ukh Khan — Lo*» power—la soizod by 
hi* unckt.— Invitations io Dost MiLhoancd Kirin. — Knb&l 
given to Sultan Mohamad Kirin*-—-StiltxLri MfthmrnittJ Kliin 
^Taemttna KfrbciJ.— Diglribittion of the muntzy* — Ertenl of 
KakiJ _ Itumuio, — Military three —Artillery.— Good Govern¬ 

ment of Ro*t Mfibomed KMn,—ffi# talents os. a chk£—- 
Ghazni.—How acquired hy Dart KlaAn,—- It given 

to Amtr HAharaod Khan.—Ruvgiuw,. — Character of Amir 
M&haintri Khki — Hk Anukc — His jalilkal manly — On* 
ibr.Luioic as a cmrnimndflr. 

We stayed but two or three days in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kabul, the severe mortality discou¬ 
raging a longer sojourn in a spot otherwise so 
delightful, Oti our departure, however, we en¬ 
tered the Bulla lliflflar by the Derwaza Shalt 
Shehidand 1 little imagined that the Armenian 
quarter into which it leads would, at a future 
time, become for years my settled [dace of alwde. 
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tVe met im Annenimij who recognized me to lie 
an European, mid pressed me to spend a rl:iy in 
festivity with him, l declined ; and lie then uc- 
companded us fur some distance, pointing out 
tin- palace of Dost Mahomed Khan, the old Dafta 
Khana, or Record Office, of the former Sadu Z&i 
princes, and other public buildings. We passed 
through the crowded bazars of the city, in which 
the prevalence of the cholera seemed in no manner 
to diminish the nnmlw'm of the nibble, or to affect 
the activity of trade. Wo had every reason to 
admire the ahundunre of all kinds of provisions 
and supplies, particularly of fruits and were much 
struck with the varieties of costume worn by the 
individuals we met, plainly showing how groat was 
the influx of strangers to a place so celebrated 
for its commerce. 

We left the city by the defile between the 
hills Koh Khwoja Safar and Assn Main, ami en¬ 
tered upon the level and luxuriant plain of Chah«r 
r»eh. having crossed the river by the Pill, or 
bridge of Sirdar Na.sir Khan, To our left was 
the Umib of the Emperor Baber, with its marble 
masjit and inirdenii. and uuiiterou* oils! les ami vil- 
lages, seated amid a must beautiful cultivation: 
whilo on our right were other castles and villages, 
ami in the distance the snow-clad liitla overlooking 
Pcgii mrin, whose orchard!*, in bo many dark and dense 
masses, were visible at their alrirts. We arrived 
at Killa KfizS, n small village at the extremitv of 
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the plain, towards evening, and halted at it. An 
individual received us as guests, and led hr into 
bis orchard, where we regaled ourselves with apples 
before partaking of a more substantial meal at his 
house. In the morning we proceeded to Aiglumdi, 
and thence, over a sterile plain, to Maidan, n charm¬ 
ing locality, watered by the river of Kabul, which, 
flowing from the volleys of .Idles and Sir Chish- 
meli. hero crosses the line of road, and winding 
through the glens of Lalandar. directs its course 
upon f lie plain of Chahir Deli :ujH the city. We 
passed the evening ut a castle some distance farther 
on, called Killu Dfinim from its owner, one Shir 
Mahomed Khan. The next morning we moved 
on to Tope and Shekhab&d, where wo crossed the 
river of Loglmr, a more considerable stream than 
that of Kabul, and took up mir quarters for the 
evening at die castle of Gul Mahomed Khan, the 
Naib of Wardak under Amir Mahomed Khan, 
the .Sirdar of (Hitumi. The khan received us 
with cordiality, partly, |crimps, because lie wished 
advice for an obstinate disease with winch he was 
afflicted. Am his castle was a good one, ami 1 
understood that he had built it, himself I inquired 
as to the expense, and lie told me two thousand 
rupees. Wo hud often on the road been passed 
by small parties of horse and foot, in progress to 
join Dost Mahomed Khan's camp. The next day 
we fell in with one of these ut a village, the chief 
of which, u young man, had been seized with 
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cholem, My companion, the Patau, was very 
foml of representing himself a Mir- or Saiyiul, on 
our Journey, ;unJ on this occasion assumed the 
character of u descendant of the Prophet, in virtue 
of which he urged the dying man to repeat his 
talma, or profession of faith, which lie did, and 
was applauded accordingly. His attendants had 
purchased a sheep as n kuirat, or offering, and we 
benefited by the act of piety, as we took our 
dinner with them. I ley wept over their expir¬ 
ing master, am! asserted iluit he was of a respect¬ 
able family. We halted for the night at a castle 
held by IlaaAras; who, making no objection to 
afford us shelter, were unwilling to provide m 
with Bupiier, which we pttwured at an adjacent 
Afghan castle, and then returned. Two or three 
LnhAm* also passed the night with us, and they 
found the owners of the castle no more hospi¬ 
tably inclined than we had; on which they up¬ 
braided them in particular, and their entire race 
in general, as being infidels, and contrasted the 
reception they experienced in Logbar, from which 
U seemed they hud just nuiie, with the treatment 
they now met with. Their rebukes induced the 
IliLZrtms lit produce milk, which bad before been 
refused ; and, as if Jcsinmii to ivijit off the charge 
of in hospitality, they added u dish of apricots. The 
next morning we reached Ghazni, where wc found 
the army encomped on the plain below the town, 
and we went at once to the tent of HAji Khan, 
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as we had been recommended to do on leaving 
KAhah 

Our reception by the than pro veil that, if in¬ 
truders, we were not unwelcome ones: mu! hu imme¬ 
diately signified his wish that ! should avail myself 
of hie ovm tent, so long us 1 might remain in camp. 
Some live <<r six persons, two of them hi* brother^ 
were sitting with him. and their conversation natu¬ 
rally enough turned upon FeringMs. The khan 
much praised their universal knowledge, imd equity, 
and lik dicta wort? apparently received bv his audi¬ 
tors with assent. One of these put the question, 
whether it had not been prophesied in the Koran 
that the Naas&nug or Christians, were to dominate 
over the M&honied&n world? The khan replied 
U was; but it was not certain what Christians were 
intended, the English or the Russians, The kln'm 
promised to introduce me to Dost MA homed Klifm; 
and a repast was served ; after which the kali on, 
or chi Hung was put before him, and coffee brought 
in, made by his brother. liqjj Ahmed Khan. 1 
had not seen tills beverage before west of the 
Indus, and said so; when 1 learned that H'aji 
Ahmed, who had been to Mecca, had acquired 
a taste for it amongst the Arabs, and that ho 
prided himself upon his skill in preparing it. A 
dissertation on coffee followed, and a Persian dis¬ 
tich was cited, by no means in its favour, as it 
imputed to it qualities not likely to recommend 
it to Mahomed am*. the husbands of many wives. 

voi., t. It 
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After some more conversation. the party broke 
up, and the khan stretched himself out to rqiose, 
A> i was unaccustomed to such indulgence, 1. strolled, 
with my Put tin, alxmt the camp and the environs of 
Ghazni. 

There Wtw no person, not excepting the sinlfir, 
at this time in Afghanistan whose* reputation stofxl 
higher with the multitude than did that of 114ji 
Kiidri. He was allowed to be n gallant soldier, 
was considered a Jirm friend, and, singularly enough, 
had a character for veracity. I shall not, in [hie 
place, enter upon hi:* history, with which l after¬ 
wards became better acquainted, us 1 shall have 
occasion at a future time to advert to it. It tuny 
sulfite to observe, that L had no menus to appro- 
date Ins real diameter, and freely gave him credit 
for the virtues which common report attributed 
to him. 

The KlimliihAr army was now encamped a few 
miles from Ghazni, and a farther advance would 
necessarily lead to a conflict. It was computed 
to lie eleven thousand strong, white that <-f Dost 
Mill turned Kliin was scarcely reckoned to exceed 
six thousand men* yet no apprehensions were en¬ 
tertained iu the Ghazni camp, an the advantages 
in the efficiency of the troops and the conduct of 
the leaders* were entirely on the Kabul side; while 
it was conjectured that, in the event of collision, 
the Kandahar force would lie disabled by defection. 
With ftndi impression*, all was confidence, and 
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the soldiery were occupied with urnusk'intmta a* 
though no enemy had been at hand. 

The cholera, however, had travelled on with the 
army from Kabul, and w;is causing seriotiB Jos?, Ixith 
amongst the forces and the inhabitants of Ghazni 
Mt curiosity led me to visit the tomb of the cele- 
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bra ted Sultan Mahomed; and in the courts and 
gardens belonging to it was displayed a revolting 
spectacle of disease and misery. Crowds of poor 
wretches had crawled into them, anxious, possibly, 
to resign their mortal breath in the sacred spot,— 
the dying were confounded with the dead,—and 
almost all were in a state of nudity: either that the 
miserable sufferets had cast off their own garments, 
or, as likely, that amongst their fellow men there 
had been found those base enough to profit by their 
forlorn state, and to despoil them. Ghazni lias 
numerous amrats, or shrines, ami all of them were 
now so many charnel-houses. 

H:\j1 Khan kept his word, and introduced me to 
llost Mahomed Khan, a chief of whom t had beard 
all people speak so favourably, both iu and out of 
his dominions, that ! should have regretted to have 
missed the opportunity of seeing him. He was 
seated in n very small tent, crowded with people, 

I had difficulty to push my nav through them, but 
when near him, he gave me his hand and told me 
to sit down. He was distinguished from his cour¬ 
tiers bv his very plain dress of white linen, and at 
this period was remarkably spare, lie smiled and 
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asked wit lit language be should speak; and Wing 
told t could not converse in Pashto or Persian, he 
spoke in those language* to those nt;nr him. and 
they repeated to me what be said in Hindustani; 
for I found, that although he well understood that 
dialect, it was hardly thought becoming in a Durum 
Sirdfir to hold communi cat ions in it. His questions 
were few and unimportant, and he had clearly so 
much business on hand, that he had no time for 
lengthened conversation. My audience was, there¬ 
fore, brief, and when I rose to leave he desired 
HAjI Khan to bring me to him again when he 
should lie less engaged. The plain attire of host 
Mahomed Khan singularly contrasted with the guy 
dresses of the chiefs hitting about him ; and behind 
him stood a young man, magnificently dad, who, 
T was told, was Habib Ulah Khan, Ids nephew. 
The chiefs were very civil to me, and expressed 
themselves as familiarly as if we had been old 
acquaintance. 

I hail been two or three days in the camp, when 
suddenly a genera! beating of drums, sod llouriflhfs 
<iT martini music, mmuuneed that thr differences 
between Dost Mahomed KMn anil his rival bro¬ 
thers of ! undubar, had been arranged without an 
appeal to mrus. Visits were exeliimgtsi Ih- tween 
the principal leaders of either army, anil ITaji 
Khan embraced his elder brother, GdJ Mahomed 
KhSn, who but a short time before lie run the 
chance of encountering a* an opponent in the field 
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of battle. We were desirous to have accompanied 
the KJmikhAr army on its return, but it decamped 
so precipitately that it Mas equally impossible to 
join it or to overtake it, hud we followed. 

Flaji Khan, during iny stay with him had one 
morning n private conversation with me, of which 
I thought little at the time, but have often recalled 
to memory since, in connexion with his subsequent 
extraordinary career- He stated, that he had no 
reason to complain of Dost .Mahomed Klein, yet 
he had many enemies; and he should lie well wit is- 
lied if the artillery were under the direction of a 
person in his interest, and of course he wished me 
to undertake the charge, promising to induct' Dost 
Malmmed Khan to give it to me. His remarks 
were so [pointed that 1 smiled, and asked him 
whether he intended that 1 should consider myself 
in bis service or that of Dost Mit homed Khun. 
He paused for a moment, and replied, in that of 
the Sirdar. I, however, explained to him that 1 
had no desire to engage in the service of any one, 
and onlv wished to make the iwst of mv wav to 
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Persia, He was not, quite satisfied, nor altogether 
disposed to abandon his idea; mid having done with 
me, culled my Paten on the one side, and directed 
him to represent the great advantages which Mould 
attend my acceptance of the charge. 

As the question of service had I icon bruited, I 
less courted a second interview with Dost Ma¬ 
homed Khan, particularly ns the cholera had carried 
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off one Mir Abdul Itehman, the sirdar's chief of 
artillery, and I had been told that he had said, 
when the loss was reported to hint, that my arrival 
was n lucky accident, Hiiji Khan, however, had 
spoken to him on the subject* and the sirditr, while 
willing to have made overt urea himself, it seemed 
was not so pleased to attend to the directions of 
hi' vazir,—for so the khan considered himself— 
and I heard that many high words posse.I, the khan 
professing rn be indignant that his counsels should 
be slighted. He then attacked Dost Mahomed 
Khan on another point, and insisted that it liohoved 
him to give me a horee, and a present of money 
to enable me to continue my journey to the west, 
fhe sirdar was no more consenting to the one propo- 
sitjoii than to the other, ami IJajf Khiiii admunished 
him that one of the duties of his station was to 
show liberality to all strangers, especial f y to hV- 
ringhis, that they might go satisfied from his conn* 
try. and give him a good mime. 

The khan informed me, when lie returned to his 
tent in the evening, what had passed between him 
and the airUiir, and fissured me, in return to my 
protestations that I needed nothing, that lie would 
ngaiti bring the matter forward in the morning. 
By daybreak an uproar was manifest in the direc¬ 
tion of Dost Mahomed Khan's tents, and |«eople 
tame, telling us tint the '•inlar hud struck his 
tents and was about to march. The khan was 
surprised, and remarking, *♦ Does he march without 
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informing m? f went hastily to commune with his 
chief, having given orders. to his attendants to make 
ready for marching. In the confusion which arose, 
I and my Patau went towards the town: and pre¬ 
sently the plain was covered with bodies of horse, 
and strings of laden animals, moving, us wt* found, 
upon the Stillman Kliel province of Ztinnat. 

Dost Mahomed Kliu.ii vvjia emphatically designated 
by his brother, the Va^ir Fat! Khan, as one of the 
swords of Khoras^n, the other being Shir Dil Khan, 
a former ehirdir of Ktimlulmr; und these two, it 
is said, were the only ones of the vtmr's many 
h roll tors in whose favour he wo for dispensed with 
etiquette a* to permit them to be seated in his 
presence. It is not my intention to narrate the 
particulars of the acquisition of Kabul by Dost 
Mahomed Khan. It may, however, bo generally 
observed, that on the demise of the -Sirdar Mahomed 
Azeni Khan tin- authority here devolved upon his 
son, Habib LTuh Khun, together with considerable 
treasure!.. Thy incapacity for government of this 
youth, rash, headstrong, profuse, and dissipated, was 
soon evident; ami his misconduct invited the at¬ 
tempts of his umbilicus uncles to supplant him. 
Dost Mahomed Khan, in possession of Ghazni, and 
in charge of the Kuhistun of’Kabul, was first ill the 
field, but Habib Uhdi, who was personally extremely 
brave, was enabled, by means of his treasure, to 
repel repeated attacks. Still lie was much pressed : 
when the Sirdars of Kandahar and Peshfiwer, tear- 
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ful tliat Dust Mahomed Khan might prevail, and 
anxious to participate in the spoil of their nephew, 
1 1 lurched, avowedly to assist him. and reached Ivaiud- 
Prom this time a series of most extraordinary 
events occurred: the ati thorite u f the son of Ma¬ 
homed Axem Khan had virtually ceased, and the 
only i pies t ion remain lug to l>e decided whs as to 
the appropriation of his wealth and power. The 
Kandalnir and Peshnwcr .Sirdars in tualitioii hntl 
possession of Kabul. Host Mahomed Khun standing 
alone, and opposed to them, lie, who had once 
been the assailant upon IfahIL L r lull Khan, now 
asserted himself his defender, and a strange suc¬ 
cession of skirmishes, negotiations, truces, perjuries, 
&to. followed. The state of anarchy had, neverthe¬ 
less, endured so long that thinking people begun 
to reflect it to necessary some effort* should be 
made to bring it to a termination, ami the Sirdire 
of Kainiahdr contributed to bring about a crisis 
by perfidiously selling, first the person of their 
nephew, and then his treasures. It may have been 
their design to have retained Jv filial, but their 
tyranny was so excessive that the people no longer 
hesitated to form leagues For their expulsion. The 
attention of most men was turned upon Dost Ma¬ 
homed Khan, as a fit instrument to relieve the 
country, unJ the Knsuliwshes, in particular, opened 
a communication with him,—then u fugitive in the 
Knlustan,—and urged him to renew 11is efforts; of 
course assuring him of their assistance. Fllyi Khan, 
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in the service of the Kandahar Sirdais, perceiving 
the turn affairs were taking, also secretly allied 
himself with, the Kg hist an chief, as did the Nawah 
Jabar KliaUj with many other lending men of the 
city, and of the country ut large. Dust Mahomed 
Khan was soon again in arms* and ns soon ap¬ 
proached Kabul, The combined sirdars, aware of 
the precarious tenure of their sway, and of the 
confederacy against them, thought fit to yield to 
the storm rather than to brave its fury, and there¬ 
fore entered into fresh arrangements* by which 
they left Kabul in charge of .Sultan Mahomed 
Khan, one of the Poahiwcr Sirdars. The Kan¬ 
dahar Sirdars retired with their spoils. The claims 
of H&bib L'lali Klmn were forgotten by all parties, 
ami tt was still hoped to exclude Dost Mahomed 
Khun from Kabul. Sultan Mahomed Khdn go. 
vented Kabul for about a year without gaining the 
good opinion of any one, ami as lie discouraged the 
Kazilhfish interest, that faction stiil inclined to 
Dost Mahomed Khan. The latter chief, availing 
himself of a favourable opportunity, suddenly in- 
veMvd his half-brother in the Bulla Ilissar, or cita¬ 
del. The means of defence wen* inadequate, and 
mediation was accepted; the result of w hich was 
that Sultan Mahomed Khan retired to Peshnwer. 
Dost Mahomed Kh&n. engaging to remit him an¬ 
nually the sum of one lakh of rupees, become master 
of Kobai and its dependencies. 

A new distribution was the consequence of this 
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sirdar's elevation, Ghazni, with its district*, was 
confirmed to Amir Mahomed Khan; the Glulji 
districts east of Kabul, and in Lughmun, were made 
over to the Naw4b dnhSr KMn; and Bimiifin was 
assigned to llSji Khan. iEnblb L'lnli Klein was 
deemed worthy of notice, ami was allowed to retain 
i mu' thousand horse in pay, whllo Ghorlitmtl was 
given to him, ill jughtr. Dost Mahomed Khan had 
more chi imams on lii^ generwity titan it was in his 
power to satisfy, ami from the first was eircum* 
scribed in his finances. KfiboJ is but u small coun¬ 
try. extending westward to Maidihi; luynnd which 
the province of Ghuzoi commences, and eastward 
<o the k..[al, or pass of .figdilink, the frontier of 
Jdiilnbfid. To the north it extends to the base of 
the Htudfi Kosh, a distance of forty to fifty miles, 
while to the smith it can scarcely lie said to extend 
twenty miles, there being no [duces of anv consu- 
(jnonce in that direction, 

Tin- revenue enjoyed by Dost Mahomed Khan, 
including that of Ghazni, 1 i ugh man, Ac., was esti¬ 
mated at fourteen lakhs of ntfiees, and strenuous 
efforts were making to increase ii, esjiectally by 
enforcing tribute from the neighbouring rude trif>es. 
who, for a long time profiting In the eonfusion 
reigning in the country, hud withheld payment. 
Dost Mahomed KMn hud already coerced the Jiijl 
and Tori tribes of KJiurain, and of Rest, and was 
preparing to reduce the SnlimSn KhG tribes of 
Zftnuar. ills brother, Amir Mahnumi Klifin. cob 
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lects revenue from the Huzarns or Bisut; and it 
is contemplated reduce to submission the Sufi 
tribes of T&ghow. 

Of the military force of the country, or of such 
portion of it as ou ordinary occasions can be 
brought into the field, an idea may be formed by 
what lias been noted of the army collected at 
Ghazni. It w;j> computed to consist of six Mimi- 
sanil men, while the Nnw&b .labor Khan, with 
H‘ven hmnlred men, wits stationed at Jeluhiliad, mill 
other bodies were necessarily dispersed over the 
country. The Nawab Mahomed Zeman Khan, ns 
an ally «if Dost Mahomed Khan, was, indeed, In the 
can ip, but had brought only his specially retained 
troops; and on this occasion if was plain that Dost 
Mahomed Khan liad made no extraordinary efforts, 
as the iljilri, or militia of the country, was not called 
upon to serve. 

lie had about twelve pieces of artillery with him, 
which were much I letter looked after and provided 
that* those of Kandahar: three or four other pieces 
are with his brother in Ghazni, and the Nawib 
.Mahomed Zemon Khan has seme half a dozen 
more, which I passed at Mlhih&gh, and which he 
did tiot carry with him. It is also probable them 
were other pieces nt Kabul. 

The assumption of anthunt.v bv Dost Mahomed 
Khan has lieen favourable to the prosperity of 
Kahili, which, after ho long a period of commotion, 
required n calm. It is generally supposed that ho 
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will yet play a considerable pari m the affairs of 
KhorasSih 

Ho is beloved by all classes of his subjects, and 
the Hindu fearlessly approaches him in bis rides, 
and addresses him with the certainly of being at¬ 
tended to. Ho administers justice with mi par¬ 
tiality, and has proved that the lawless habit* of 
the Afghan are to lie controlled. He is very at¬ 
tentive to hte military; and, conscious how much 
depends upon the efficiency of hi* troops* Is very 
particular as to their composition. His circum¬ 
scribed funds no d resources hardly permit him to 
be regular in his payments* yet his soldiers have 
the satisfaction to know that he neither hoards nor 
wastes their pay in idle expenses. 

Dost Mahomed Khan has distinguished himself, 
on various oeca^on^ by acts of personal intrepidity, 
mid lisa proved himself an able com man den yet. 
he la equally well skilled in *tm tagem and judity, 
and only employs the sword when other means fail. 
He is remark:ably plain in attire, and would be 
scarcely noticed in darbitr but for his seat. His 
white linen raiment afforded a strange contrast to 
the gaudy exhibition of some of his chiefs, especially 
of the young Habib Ulnb Khan* who glitters with 
gold. In my audience of him in the camp at 
Ghazni, I should not hate emycetnred him a man 
of ability, either from Ins conversation or from his 
appearance; but it becomes necessary to suhembe 
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to the general impression; and the conviction of his 
talent for government will bo excited at everj Mop 
through his country. A stranger must bo cautious 
m estimating the character of n Dunim from his 
appearance merely ■ a slight observer, like myself, 
would not discover in Dost Mahomed Khan the 
gallant warrior and shrewd politician ; still less, on 
looking at the slow pacing, coarse-featured Uaji 
Kliun, would he recognize the active and enter¬ 
prising officer, which he must be believed to bo, 
unless we discredit the testimony of every one. 

Of Dost MAbomed Khan’s personal Hews there 
can be little known, as lie is too prudent to divulge 
them, hut the unpopularity of Ids brothers would 
make it easy for him to been mo tlio solo authority 
In K ho rasa n. T have heard that he is not inimical 
to the restoration of the King Sdjah ill Miilkh, and 
it i« a common saying with Afghans, " How happy 
we should be if Shall Sujuh were IVsdshab, and 
Dost MiUiomed YazitS 

The king, it Is known, has a sister of Dost Mi- 
homed Khan in ids ha ram, hut how he became 
possessed of her is di [Terentiy related. Some say, 
he heard that she was a fine woman, and forcibly 
seized her; others, that she was given to him with 
the due consent of all parties. Dost Mahomed 
Khan, and his brother at Ghazni, are Mipjuised by 
some to tie Shlas, as their mother is of that per¬ 
suasion, They do not, however, profess to be so to 
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their Sum subjects, although possibly allowing the 
Shin part of ihe community to indulge in n belief 
fluttering to them. 

The principality of Ghazni is held by Amir 
Mahomed Khan, full brother of Dost Mahomed 
fvliiin, and was acquired by the latter same years 
since from Kaflfem Khan, a governor on behalf of 
Shah Mahmud, Dost Mahomed Khan, it is said, 
called the unfortunate governor to a conference at 
the town gate, shot him, and entered the place. 
He was allowed to retain his acquisition; and at¬ 
tending his interests in other quarters, consigned 
it. to the charge of his brother, in the many 
vicissitudes which subsequently hefcl him, Ghazni, 
more than once, became a place of refuge to trim, 
and he always contrived to preserve it; and on 
finally ljccoming muster of Kabul. he made it en¬ 
tirely over to his brother, who had been eminently 
useful in advancing his views, and was entitled to 
so much consideration. 

Dependent upon Ghazni are the districts of Nani, 
Obtu Knrob&gh, and Mokar. on the road to Kan¬ 
dahar, and the province of Wardnk on the road 
to KflbaJ, with Nawar to the north of this line, and 
Sbilgar, with Logar. ti. the south-east and east. 
Under the kings the revenue is said to have been 
fixed at two lakhs of rupees, but Amir Mahomed 
Khan realizes much more, besides obtaining eighty 
thousand rupees from Wardtik, and forty thousand 
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rupee* from Logur, not included, I believe, in the 
estimate of two lakhs. 

This is reported as exercising milium, or 

tyranny; yet, although he is severe and rapacious, 
ami governs his eouutry with a strong steady hand, 
he is not altogether unpopular, either with 1m sub¬ 
jects or his soldiery. The former know that he will 
have his dues, and that they must live in peace with 
each other, tint they are also certain that he will 
not beyond this molest them, and above all that 
he w ill not vex&tiously annoy them. The soldiery 
are conscious that he requires strict obedience, 
and that they should l>e always ready fur his ser¬ 
vice, but then they are secure of their pay. He 
is e&ntiuuallv intent upon enriching and strength¬ 
ening himself, but unwisely, in promoting his own 
Selfish projects, tends to impoverish his subjects; 
for. shrewd us ho is, he has not the sense to know 
that the best strength of a ruler is the prosperity 
of those he governs. But for such reasons, his 
administrative tulents would command every com¬ 
mendation. and his well-filled stores and magazines 
might be looked upon with great complacency. As 
governor of Ghazni he has put down every chief 
within bis jurisdiction whom he deemed likely, from 
character or command of resources, lo offer opposi¬ 
tion to his measures; some even lie has put to death, 
and on that account has incurred odium. Vet, in 
the advance of the Kandahar army upon Ghazni 
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no one thought of joining it, and at Nani the 
Hazara owner* of a castle ventured to defend it, 
and slow several of ihe invaders. Pur Oil KhSm 
moreover, drew off lii- men, remarking, that he could 
not afford to lose troop* before castles, us he should 
■want them in the approaching battle, 

Amir Mahomed Khan, in political matters, iden¬ 
tifies hi inself with his brother Dost Mahomed Khan, 
who reposes confidence in him, which he dares not 
place upon any other person. Neither does the 
Kabnl chief object to his brother’s advancing his 
own particular views, aware that ho tins no designs 
hostile to himself. 

As n commander, Amir Mahomed Khan, while 
allowed to be prudent, and not wanting in personal 
valour, is not esteemed a very fortunate one, which 
may perhaps be owing to his astonishing corpulency, 
which unfits him for any great activity. The hus¬ 
tling state of affairs has often brought him into 
action, particularly in the Koliisian of Kahal; and 
the rebels there, when they heard that the unwieldly 
Sirdar was sent against them, would rejoice, for 
they concluded that lie would certainly be beaten. 
It may be remarked, that while he possesses 
absolute |H>wer at Ghazni, it is understood that he 
bolds it under his brother. 
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Quit journey from Kabul to Ghazni had been 
one wherein little danger was to he apprehended 
and we now understood that wo might probably 
past on without interruption as far as Mok&r* the 
limit of Amir Mahomed Khan's rule, but that 
beyond it we ought not to expect that the indepen¬ 
dent Ghiljis would allow ua to traverse their conn-* 
try without putting us to some inconvenience. We 
determined, however! to proceed at oneCg without 
waiting an indefinite period for companions, and 
relied on our good fortune and dexterity to carry 
us through the much-dreaded Thokis. We had 
supplied ourselves, when passing through the bfusar 
at Klklj with barraks or cloaks of camel-hair, and 
vol* L 3 
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our principal fear was that they might lw luktm. 
from us, which would have reduced us to great 
distress, us we needed them by night, when the 
cold waa severe. 

We started from Ghazni, and a long march 
brought m to KaraMgh, where we left the road, 
and gained a Lohant khairi, or assemblage of 
tents. There was a small Pat an mud hamlet ad¬ 
jacent, near which the {ample of the khairi were 
collected, some smoking, and others amusing 
themselves in a bind of Pyrrhic-douce, describ¬ 
ing a huge circle, and brandishing their swords. 
Thu evening time of prayer arrived, and the corn- 
puny retired to the masjit, I Hiving me alone with 
the Pntans of the hamlet, one of whom, who luid 
just joined, asked the others who I was; and 
being told that. I was a Foringhi, and travelling 
for “ set," or amusement, ho inquired what sel 
there could he in a country where there was not 
a tree, — and taking up stones, he cried to me 
“ Lar, lar!” or, be off. The others imitated him i 
and I was instantly - sum winded by the n Lilians, 
who shouted loudly, while each held a stone 
within his hand; one of them with u short thick 
stick, seized me by the throat, and directed a 
blow at my head. Aware of" my danger, and 
that the stroke, if given, would have been the 
signal for a volley of stones, I made extraordi¬ 
nary efforts and stopped it with my hand, and 
afterwards held the fellow’s arm so tinuly that 
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lit* hud to struggle for its release. At this mo¬ 
ment ;s Lolling who descried my peril, 
front the kkuri, and taking me by the Irnnd, led 
me awny. fn the morning 1 wits m disgusted 
with the evening h ml venture that 1 hesitated a* 
to what course to adopt, and whether to return 
to Ghazni* or to throw myself into the liagara 
country* and endeavour to pass by representing our¬ 
selves ns pilgrims to Meshed* The impractical* 
bility of the high mid whs asserted by all wc 
spoke io; indeed, the tiny before wo had met 
persons returning from Mokar, having lieen finst 
rifled. Robbery! if a necessary evil, would be to 
ii* n grievous one; but the disposition to violence 
was u now feature in the ravage diameter, which 
I had no iino Is nation to encounter. tJur Lohiiiii 
friends pointed out a road through what they 
called their own, or the Lobuni conn tty* by which 
they usually travelled to Kandahar, and which 
was considerably to the left* or south of the high 
road. My Patau, who disapproved of the Haz&m 
route from bis religious prejudiced recominended 
us to trust lo God, and to proceed by the indicated 
road, and l yielded to his counsel without being 

Certain that I was acting wisely. 

Again in mo Lion, wu crossed ft most sterile and 
desolate tract* in which wo fell in vrith ft few 
huts, in the Iasi of which we saw- a Hindu, who 
was obliged to crawl into his house, the door not 
being large enough to admit hint otherwise. Vt o 
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procured some cakes of bread at a Lohoni kliairi ; 
and after having been the whole day on foot, wo 
reached at uiglit, after crossing n small salt-water 
stream, a husbandman's solitary tower, standing in 
the midst of a patch of cultivated land. We 
found it occupied by a Gbiljj, and we proposed 
to stay the night, making use of some hay near 
at hand for our beds. There was a village tils’ 
tint about two miles, under h low range of bill, 
to which tbo flhilii suggested we should repair; 
but wo objected that we were weary* He gave 
ns a cake of bread, which was divided* This poor 
man had no chi I la m, and as a substitute had 
made two holes in ihc ground, connecting them 
with a hollow reed : the tobacco he placed at the 
one end, and having lighted it, he filled his mouth 
with water, and lying flat upon the ground, in¬ 
haled the smoke, I attempted to do the same, 
but not knowing how to manage the water, I 
wsu* nearly choked, and spirted the contents of 
my mouth over the machine. The old Afghan 
was very wroth, and reproached me for want of 
maimers. It was well, perhaps, he did not know 
that I was a Feringlu and infidel. 

The nest day. in our progress over the wild 
country, wo met a shepherd lad, who directed us 
to his klmm. a long distance from tmr rond, but 
where we went, ill the hopes of obtaining our 
morning's meal. We found our pastoral friend 
had overrated the hospitality of his tribe, and we 
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were in bad temper, baring WM3<3ered miprofit- 
ably ao far from rsux path- We passed for some 
time nrtnmn^t low rounded bilk and elevations* 
aud ut length reached u spot where was a stone- 
built house, of one apartment, and ft plot of cul¬ 
tivated land. Here were several men, besides the 
muster of the house : one of them noticed my [Utic 
taloons, which were rather tight lilting, anil said 
they wore like the Feringlu dress, but nothing far¬ 
ther passed. When they were gone, the good old 
man who lived here, mid who was a mul la, said 
lie knew nil the time that t was a Feringhi, but 
said nothing, as the men were all bad ill his 
eountrv, anil might have dome me harm, V\ e 
regained the high road, ami in Course of time 
fell in with a small party of Lohaiiss, halting tor 
the mid-day in a place where there was no 
shade or shelter of any kind* but such aft they 
contrived to make by suspending their lun- 
ghis and garments on poles. They bad two or 
three camels; and near there were two holes, 
with a little water in them. We partook of the 
Lohanis' fare, consisting of bread steeped in ro- 
ghait, and afterwards reposed; but although co¬ 
vered with my barrak I was nearly broiled by 
tho excessive heat. We started with the Lohanis 
towards evening, not only because they were fol¬ 
lowing our road, but that, they invited us to pass the 
night at their khidri. About sunset we arrived 
at the hike Abistadn, extending as far as the 
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feye could read) to the aoutk. [ [eft the party, 
intending to duke my thirst in. its waters, and 
was mortified to find them salt. The take was 
fillet! with red-]egged white fowl, and did not 
a PP«*i deep for u great distance from its margin, 
as they were dearly standing in it. Tn rejoining 
the party 1 had to run a little to avoid befog 
intercepted by two or throe follows who, observing 
my movements, endeavoured to cut me off* North 
of the lake was the Lohaui ktinin, w hi cl; vras a large 
aw of many tents. It chanced that the night was 
one of festival, or feast, and the males of the khniri 
m down to a common supper, 1 did not join 
them, having been provided with a tent, but 'was 
so bountifully supplied with their good fare that 
l was compelled to o I servo t hey were too gener- 
otts, when 1 was told that l should need what I 
touhl not t hen cat, tor the morrow* 

On leaving this kbnsrt we eatne upon a cult!* 
vuted plain, on which the harvest Wfl „ collecting. 
There were several Ghilji villa*.* on ollf tight 
and nmiiy individuals were dispersed about, em¬ 
ployed in the labour* of the field. We avoided 
these as well as we could, but not without being 
twice ur thrice hailed, when the Patou went for¬ 
ward and communed, while l *al on the ground 
until be returned,—both of us judging it better 
I should keep from observation. By dodging 
About tile fields we lunch increased the length of 
our road; hut it was necessary, as the (IhiJjis arc so 
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accustomed to repine, that we could not other¬ 
wise have escaped. About lhb time ! chanced, 
in conversation with the P&tnti, to nso an Eng¬ 
lish exclamation, which he conjectured to be u 
term of abuse, anil he threatened to leave me. 

I coolly went on, and told him b© was at liberty 
to <hi m? he pleased, and shortly after he came 
up, and, expressing himself in fair language, suf¬ 
fered the ullhir to drop. This man wna certainly 
of use, but 1 felt how much 1 iv:is at lib mercy, 
which lie on this occasion seemed wiiiiug to Jot 
me know. 1 did not believe he intended to ipiit 
me, but suspect lie wimtcd tin a | hi logy for what 
he considered abuse, which 1 did not think fit to 
make, ns he was in emir. 

Out course led to n few mulberry trees, shading 
n spring of water at the foot nf a low range of hills, 
nr rather elevations, which divided the country we 
had traversed, belonging to the Thokis, under 8 ha¬ 
ll 5bndm Khan. from that of the Terikl flhiljb under 
Kh&n Terik . Halting here during the heat of the 
day, towards the afternoon we entered the range, 
mid were well in it when we passed two shepherd 
youths, sitting upon the sun unit of a smalt hill over¬ 
looking the road. They were playing nil tln-ir 
pipes of reed, and looked like innocence itself. 
They asked a few questions,* and the Pat an answered 
then*, saying, also. that we were Saiynds. We 
passed on. but had not gone far when we beard 
a shouting, and looking behind, beheld the two 
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youths running after us with long poles, and their 
arms extended like wings. They hallooed and 
talk'd upon ub to stop, swearing we were not 
Saiyada, As they neared us we picked up stones, 
and succeeded in moderating their impetuosity, and, 
by alternately walking briskly and turning to keep 
them at a due distance, we contrived to make good 
way. Our cbtuice of escaping plunder now de¬ 
pended upon clearing the bilk without meeting 
other jwrsous, who might join the youths, and we 
fortunately did so. As soon as we gained the level 
plain they stood still, and finding they could get 
nothing else, asked for the rioiyad’s blessing. The 
Patau held up his hands, as they, now distant, did 
theirs, and charitably consigned them to Ddzuk and 
perdition. 

The plain we were now in was of large extent, 
and bounded in front by a range of high hi Ms- 
Many fixed villages were scattered on its surface, 
and lhere whs a good deal *>f cultivation. We made 
for a black tent, where wo were civilly received, 
and my Patau had the effrontery to tell the simple 
owner that I was a Shilizado, or Ztx>\vt Zsi prince. 
He asked, why, in that case, 1 ventured to Kandahar; 
and liie Patau said that I was poor, and the sirdars 
therefore would take no notice of me. A repast 
was prepared of cakes of bread and krut, and our 
feet, os well os hands, were washed before it wag 
served. While we were eating the wives of the 
Afghan stood behind us with ladles of hot rogbau* 
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which they occasionally poured ujxm llie knit; and 
when we had Hiiished they took what was left to 
make their own meals upon. We then went to 
a grove of mulberry-trees adjoining a village, and 
took our rest. In the evening we started for the 
( "istie of Khan Terlk, and woe wilfully misdirected, 
so that it was sunset before we reached it. I was 
liert* m> longer a Saiviid or HhiiliKddo, and the khtin 
made us welcome. He showed me his hands 
covered with pimples, mid requested medicine that 
they might he removed. Kh&n Tcrik was alxmt 
fifty years of age, stern Lu features, but kind in man* 
tier; untutored, as most A fghan khans are, hit con¬ 
sidered refined even at Kandahar. He had three or 
four handsome boys, his sons, who were gaily dressed 
in red silk trowsers, and fine white muslin shirts. 
The eldest went out, and returned with a load of 
fresh trefoil, and one of the younger ones, observ¬ 
ing that my shoes were hard and dry, went into the 
inner apartments of the castle, and brought out a 
lump of sheep's fat, with which he did me the honour 
tu mb them. 

A camel being noted wandering on the plain, all 
the khan's servants were despatched tu secure it, 
and it was brought as a [iriae into the castle. It is 
just to add, that it was restored when claimed, soon 
afterwards. At night wo were accommodated on 
a trikht, or sofa, adjoining the entrance into the 
private apartments, anti hud ft stipjwr of cakes and 
mutton, with roghan and sugar. We were furnished 
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with felts and coverlete, and the khan sat with ns 
for sodi'- l time after Ht5|»i>er- lit* talked a limit Kan¬ 
dahar ami its uirtbit®; and I gleaned that he had 
most esteem for Kohsn I>il Khan. His brother 
had i he charge of attending on rue, and providing 
me frequently with the chi I1h.nl In die morning 
«f were not >util red to depart Ik-fore ive hud taken 
hreukfust, I inquired oT the khan as to the distance 
of Kandahar. and lie replied that he did not know, 
hut that, estimating the journeys made by walking 
from morning until night, it was three days dis¬ 
tance. 

The khan's castle, u recently built one, is con¬ 
sidered handsome by the flhiljis. ft is merely the 
common square rustle, with towers at the angles, 
hut is kept in good repair, and its walls we pierced 
with matchlock holes. Cotitigmnis is n tine garden 
and orchard, well stocked with voting fruit-trees, 
Within the castle, half the space is occupied by 
the private apartments of the khan mul his family, 
und the other half is a court, surrounded with the 
rooms of his dependants, ami with stable*. Hi* 
stud consisted but of one good horse and six or 
seven inferior one®. KhAn Terik is the head of the 
Terikt tribe, and is dependent, tnoro or lew, upon 
the Sirdars of KAndtiltar. 

Leaving the castle, we made a very long march, 
and about sunset were for some time searching 
amongst the hills for a Ifcikhtliui klnuri, to which 
we had been advised to go. We were helped in 
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a building, of which one half served for ti muni it 
nnd the other for a rendezvous for the [«*iple of ill© 
khnirl. Here assembled both the young anil the 
old men to converse, to sing, and to smoke. A 
youth brought a fair quantity of tobacco, which 
be tied up in n comer of my shirt, ami uhioh, con¬ 
sidering it s iMinjiarative value here. was a great 
present. 

The next day we crossed a fine stream, jmssibly 
the Lure, which waters Pestling and Sfcornwnk, nnd 
there was a large khairt on its batiks which wo did 
nor, however, visit. Having approached some hills, 
and it being mid-day, we went towards throe or four 
tents we observed, and on entering the first of them 
found a man and Ids wife, tin- former lying naked 
■At the ground. Ho wrapped a cloth around him, 
and 3 IS tile Patnil avowed himself to Ik* a Mir, and 
I was said to be a Saiyad of Hindus tin, bo directed 
his wife to prepare bread for its, in return for which 
ho was to receive a charm. While the simple re¬ 
past was in progress, our host observed ihftt 1 re¬ 
sembled n Hazire. and my Patau busied himself 
in twisting threads, on which he very devoutly 
breathed, and gave them to the Afghan, to lie worn 
around his Hack. 

From the information here received, my com¬ 
panion proposed to push on without resting, us usual, 
at mid-day, as we had some defiles to puis through, 
in which iL would Imj as well to meet no one ■ and 
at this time of day the country people* generally 
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sleep. We soon entered the hills, and a slight 
ascent bruught us (xj the summit, whence a long 
descent followed. We luckily felt in with no per¬ 
son whatever, and found ourselves in the Duraiu 
country dependant on Kandahar. Amongst those 
hills the hollyhock was naturally growing- We passed 
the evening at a khairi, and fixed ourselves at the 
iDRsjit, which here was merely a square piece of 
ground, marked by stones, and set apart for prayers. 
I was noticed at this place for not joining the mul¬ 
titude in the pious offices of the evening; and, 
notwithstanding 1 excused myself by pretending 
sickness, and by down, t could not save myself 
from two or three kicks. A Lohani coming from 
Kandahar joined ns, ami although he recognized 
me to be a Fcmighi, he behaved discreetly and kept 
the secret. When we were alone, lie inquired why 
I could venture to rove amongst people so wild, 
and proffered to place me with alt safety in Multan, 
if 1 would accompany him. The good men of the 
khftiri provided ns with cakes of bread for supper, 
and with felts and clothing for the night; hut as 
nothing was furnished to eat with the bread, the 
Lohani said they were infidels, and produced from 
his own stores u bug of almonds. 

The next day we reached a castle, the dwellings 
within which were covered with domes—the first we 
observed, although we afterwards found they were 
general in Kandahar and its vicinity. We then 
creased sumo table-lands, with the surface overspread 
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with agates, and then made a small hamlet, whore 
we procured two or three cuminliens, hut no more 
tuihstnmhl food. We next gained the hank of 
the Tonrnk river, which we traced for some time, 
and finally crowed the stream, when « fell in with 
the high road from KAu dollar to Ghazni and Kabul. 
The villages wo found were situated some distance 
from it, as my Patau said, to avoid the intrusion of 
troops passing; the direction in which they lie nmv, 
however, be ascertained by the paths leading to 
them. Wo followed one of such paths, and found :i 
village, where the khAn, a Sadu Zai, woe seated 
under a tree with his people. We sat down and 
conversed with him, while he made his breakfast of 
bread, curds, and melons; after which he retired with¬ 
in his castle. Here we found it difficult to procure 
food, no one seemed inclined to give or to sell; on 
which the Patau applied to the khan, who sent out a 
cake, and presently after, a wo in an. for the consider¬ 
ation of five Kabal pais, prepared more bread for os. 
On regaining the high road the Patau, as our bread 
had been cooked without salt, drank of the Turtuik 
water, as he said to promote digestion, the river 
being, according to him, s&ngMn or heavy, that is, im¬ 
bued slightly with a saline principle from the soil 
through which it flows. We afterwards reposed for 
a time in the shade of a column standing near the 
road side. 

Tins structure was built of burned bricks, and 
was, perhaps, thirty-five or forty feet high. It is 
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collet] Tiruinkiz, mi<! k indicvcd to denote the Spot rit 
which an arrow from the bow of Almi ed Shill fell, 
the maEtorch standing on an eminence of the hills 
near, tt may, however, l«> more undent, as Urn 
eminence alluded to alike exhibits some vestiges of 
former buildings. 
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Near t he column we pitsficd the ziaml, or shrine of 
an Akhtind, and towards sunset turned from the rood 
and found a village, where we fell in with a khan 
of reji|ieetttbUity f and some of the artillery-men of 
Kandahar, with their gun, which had been disabled 
on their return from (.ihuzni. 

On the following day we gained Killa Azctn, a 
large village with castle, where mv Putin finding 
some people acquainted with Mir Kamarndiu of 
Peshuwer, boldly asserted himself to he a nephew of 
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the Mir. The apiwaranee of this man wits an rude 
that I wondered any one could be deceived by Ills 
pretended relationship with the venerated l T tr, Ixit 
hifl lnit’ seemed to he credited here. When the 
vilInfers assembled for evening prayer, the posh 
namaz, or person who stands before the congrega¬ 
tion and recites pray ers, in deference to the Putin's 
supposed sanctity and affinity, wished him Co officiate 
in his stead, and a Jong contest of civility ensued, 
which amused me not a little, as my companion was 
so illiterate that he could not repeat his prayers. 
Of course lie declined the proffered honour, and fell 
in with the group behind, where he had nothing to 
do hut to imitate them in the required genii- 
flexions and prostrations, mumbling what lie pleased 
to himself. 

The next day we reached the. city of Kandahar, 
and went to the house of Batnatadtn Khfiji, a 
Barak Zni, mul relative of the sird&r’a. As soon aa 
the khan was apprised of my arrival he expressed 
pleasure that 1 had come to his house, and assured 
me that I might stay at it os long as might he 
agreeable to me. 
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Hamarabin Kuak was a very respectable chief, 
and although he did not trouble us much, made it a 
point to call oven' morning, and mi some five mi¬ 
nute* before breakfast, T soon found it would be 
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necessary to see (lie Sirdir Fur Oil Klum, as he had 
revived mi intimation of my arrival, ami accordingly 
I waited ujion trim at Ids house one evening. The 
sirdar was seated Iti an enclosure, called the Surat 
Kkina, or ] Kiri Cdit-chamber, and the walls were in¬ 
deed covered with paintings of females, which did 
some little credit to the skill of the artists, and to 
the taste of the sirdiir who had called it forth. The 
area was filled with flowers. He surprised me by 
asking, if T was not the hYringhi who had been at 
Tak and Pesh&wer, and without being very c oin m il- 
nientire, expressed his astonishment that Hindustan 
was not the native country -if Europeans, ine had 
supposed it to he. He addressed himself to Him 
Yaiya, his confidential secretary, who was standing 
behind him, and directed him to be most attentive 
to my wants, and to take especial cure that I lacked 
nothing; when seme of his people remarking to me 
that 1 must remain in the sirdar's service, and l re¬ 
plying in a decided tone that ! would not, he re- 
winded his prior orders, and observed to his ini ran 
that it was not necessary to be so attentive. My 
interview with the sirdar was productive of just so 
much benefit, that os lie had not objected to my stay 
at KandoMr, and as it was of course known that t 
had seen him) I was held at liberty to remain an lung 
os 1 pleased. 

One day ns l tras passing up the bazar a stout, 
good-humoured elderly man, a mtrzo, who was sit¬ 
ting in one of the shops, seized my hand, and saving 
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that every t'cringki was his friend, insisted that 1 
should go with him tn his house, near at hand, mill 
limping, for he wa? hum.', etinducted me to it. Me 
produced a flagon of spirits, and wished mo to 
drink, hut 1 excused myself, and he ordered the ka¬ 
lian. He informed me, that lie had been at Bombay, 
and had taken a letter from the Sirdar Rahain Oil 
KbSj] to Elpliin*;?i Silhib, Aitd lie exhibited on 
Arabic Bible, presented to him by that gentleman. 
I asked him if ho ever read it, and lie replied, 
** Yes. rt 

I became acquainted with many persons, itnd 
amongst others, with a sou iff the late Sirdar Tuimur 
Kdli Khan, and he was so urgent tlmt I should 
Bjwnd some time at bis house, that having obtained 
the consent of llaiuaradui Khin, I complied. No¬ 
thing could exceed the civility of my new host, and 
he was milder in disposition, and more amiable in 
manners than Durian noblemen gene nil I v art'. Me 
complained that his circumstances were straitened, 
although he bad horses, villages, and servant 1 .; hut 
perhaps be was piqued at the neglect of bis uncles 
the sirdars, recollecting, that his father hud been an 
elder brother of the Bdxah Zusi family, and (but he 
had fallen ill action with the Sikhs. The khan 
always took bis breakfast at uunn with me, and the 
evening's repast, or supper, in bin private apartments, 
with !iL« Indies. On the occasion of lids first meal 
with me, his nasir, or steward, who was a Kashmiri, 
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and insolent, as many of his race art, observed, that 
it wad nut proper to eat with me, because not being 
a Mithotucd&u I was andean. The fcUiln asked two 
or three people, who were also present, for Informa¬ 
tion, and they decided against the Kashmiri. He, 
however, was still positive, and the khfm sent for a 
neighbouring fikhund of repute to settle the point. 
Thu man at once pronounced the objection jibmrd, 
and being invited to sit down, became- one uf the 
party. The khan had gardens about throe miles 
from the city, whither we often made excursions, pass¬ 
ing two or three days there at a time. I hail often 
tasted krut, the universal and favourite aliment of 
the Afghans, bur never enjoyed it so much as at this 
place, where it was really well prepared, and with 
the addition of fried badinjans and excellent bread 
made an admirable dish. 

J had remained some time with the friendly 
khan, and suffered no inconvenience, but from the 
incivility of his Kashmiri servant, who. naturally 
prone to mischief, never forgave his defeat on the 
question of its Wing improper to eat with me. lie 
had a complete ascendancy over bis weak master, 
who scarcely ventured to rebuke him. And I be¬ 
lieve that he was even angered because I would 
not reply to him, or notice hie rude conduct. Still 
it did not cease j and as it incommoded me, l took 
the Opportunity, when the kbSn had gone to one 
of Ins villages on business, to remove to the citadel. 
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where I became the guest of Sirafraz Khfrn, a 
Rohilla chief of thn.v hundred men, in the service 
of the Sirdar Meher Dit Kliati. 

The Sirdar Kolmi Dil Khan, alone of the several 
sirdars, resided in the ibrtreaa; and I had hardly 
been located there wbeH I was sent For by his son. 
M dimmer I Sfdik Khiln. a fine intelligent youth. 
He showed me his stock of curiosities; amongst 
which was a hoi of European prints, to he seen 
through r magnifying' glass, and which he seemed 
to prize highly. After our acquaintance had com¬ 
ments*! I wh? very much with him. being sent 
for whenever Fruits were brought to him, when 
he strolled about the gardens of Shabmfir wdthin 
the citadel, or when he amused aud exercised him¬ 
self at archery. I was present when he celebrated 
his first nuptials with a daughter of my Utsi Ktiti- 
dahar friend, Ilamnnulm KMij; and the next 
morning lie sent for me to partake of some melons. 
An rLkhuml was also there; and the young khfln, 
hiding his face in the old man’s lap, expatiated 
rather pruriently on the raptures his new state 
had opened to him. At this time he received 
from his father the government of Gmhk, a fortress 
on the flelmand river, and. as he intended to go 
and reside there, he proposed to me to accompany 
him. 

\\ hon I reached Kandahar it was understood 
that the nirdiirii contemplated n march upon Sjii- 
karpur; and that N r ^ib Gill Mahomed KMn was 
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to remain in charge of the city during their ab¬ 
sence. This man hud great influence, and wad of 
tin? Pop;d Zai tribe. He had originally been Kum- 
run'fs governor at Kandahnr, uml surrendered it to 
the B/inik Zai Sirdar?, who besieged it, when 
Kiimrati informed him that he did not intend to 
march to its relief. By hid means, therefore, in 
some measure, the sirdar* acquired the city they 
have since held, mid Gul M&homed Khan, dis¬ 
trustful, perhaps, of placing himself in tin: jn>wer 
of ShiVhHilda Kamran, remained with them, and 
appeared to attach himself to them. Courtesy per* 
mitnd him to hold his title of Naib, and he was 
considered, next to the eirdare, the man first in 
rank at Kandahar. Now that the Slbkarpur ex¬ 
pedition was projected, and he was to remain in 
charge of the city, it is asserted, that he wrote to 
Klmruii. offering to moke it over to him. His 
messenger was seized near Grishk, and the naib, 
unconscious that his intended treachery had been 
exposed, attended the darbSr as usual, and was 
made prisoner by Fur DU Khan. The caution and 
fears manifested on this occasion by the sjrdSrs 
were very great. The naib was detained through¬ 
out the day in the house of Ftir Oil Kit An, and by 
night he was privately removed, in a palanquin, to 
tbe citadel, where a jtart of the house of Kolian 
Dil Khun was set aside as lit? prison. The custody 
of his person was- intrusted to Hindustani soldiers, 
it being apprehended (hat the sympathy of Afghans 
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might Uh excited, or that they might he seduced. 
The gates uf tlio city were closed, anti strictly 
guarded ; all was on the alert, it being thought 
probable that the numerous friends and adherents 
of the captive chief might attempt his rescue. 
iWlif'S of troops were instantly despatched into 
those parts of the country inhabited by his ulus, 
or trilie, to prevent insurrection,—a necessary step, 
a^ the sons of GfiJ Mahomed Khan had escaped 
from Kandahar. 

T left the NajUin prison; and the expedition to 
ShLkarphr was deferred, as it proved, never to take 
place. He was eventually released, and suffered 
to proceed to Peshdwer, where he was connected, 
by marriage, with tho Sirdar Yiir Mahomed Khan, 
who would not, so strange is Afghan custom, the 
less! courteously receive him on account of his 
meditated treason to liis Kandahar brother. It 
is due to Gul Mahomed Khan to state, that some 
persons at Kandahar, in common with the wboie 
of his friends, maintained that the story of his 
correspondence with Kamrfn was a fiction, in¬ 
vented by the sirdars to excuse the seizure of 
his wealth, mid his degradation, he being obnoxious 
to them ns a cliief of tho antim rfyime. The 
Naih died at Peshawar. Some years afterwards, 
being there when it was occupied by the Sikh 
Sirdar Ifari Sing, 1 fell in with one of his sons, 
who was in iso mid in mind, arid accustomed to muse, 
and stand bareheaded in the auti. When he re- 
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tired with the sirdar I occupied the I . . in 

which he had lived, and in the sard khana, or 
under-ground chamber. belonging to it, the earth 
waj> dug up, no doubt on account of treasure having 
been hurled there. He went to Kdbal. but did not 
live long. 

The city of KAmkhir is surrounded bv mud 
¥ * 

walls, which have n circumference of three "miles, 
There are, I Indieve. seventeen towers on each face, 
besides Lite angular ones: and a trench was carried 
round, under the direction of (lie late Sirdar Shir 
Uil Khnu. It* situation is convenient, as it is <m 
no side commanded; ami it has five gates, one of 
which opening upon the id-gab, and loading into 
the citadel, is generally closed up. The citadel 
occupies the north*west quarter of the city, and is 
said to have been built hv Slinhziula KumrAn, win* 

V 

formerly held the government of the city and coun¬ 
try. The present riiy was projected by Ahmed 
Shall, the founder of the DiVrmu monarchy, and 
on that account in all public documents is styled 
Ahiiu i Klmlii. It. superseded another city, design- 
ed by Nadir Shah, whose ruins are to be seen ft 
little to the south-east, as that replaced the more 
ancient city T taken by that conqueror from the 
Clnijis. and then dismantled by him. its nuns are 
about, two miles distant from the present city, seat¬ 
ed at the foot, and on the acclivity of a hill, and arc 
still considerable. 

At the point where the roads from the principal 
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gates intersect each other is a covered building, 
called the CbalmrSu, whose lower apartments nr*:* 
occupied by traders, and the tipjier ones arc calk 1 1 
the Nohat Khana, from the Nobat being daily per* 
formed there. The principal bazars ore wide and 
spacious, and had originally avenues of trees, and 
canals, leading along either side of them, but they 
are not now well preserved. No city can be better 
supplied with water, which ts brought by large 
canals from the Arghasa&n river, and lhen distri¬ 
buted by so many minor ones, that there is perhaps 
no house which has not one of them passing 
through its yard. There are also man y wells, and 
the water is considered preferable to that of the 
canals as a beverage. 

Of the urea included within the city walls so 

* 

much is spread over with ruinous find deserted 
houses, extensive courts, gardens, and rouges of 
stabling. that it is probable there are not above 
live thousand inhabited houses, by which estimate 
the population would be from twenty-five to thirty 
thousand souls. Notwithstanding the city is ac¬ 
knowledged to lx' the takbt, or metropolis of the 
I b'lranis, the public mosques, and other buildings, 
art* by no means handsome, arising principally, 
perhaps, from a deficiency of materials; and this 
evil has been detrimental to the subs touted erection 
of flip city generally. Lhe houses being almost uni¬ 
versally built of mi burnt bricks, and covered with 
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domes, there being no fuel to bum bricks, aud no 
timber to make flat roofs. 

Ahmed Shah was consistently interred in the 
city of his creation, and his tomb is one of its 
most interesting objects. It stands in an enclosure 
surrounded with apartments, and linos of mulberry 
trees. Of octagonal form, it is surmounted with a 
cupola, and is farther embellished with minarets. In 
f ile central dismtar of the Ulterior is the king's tomb, 
of white marble, covered with rich carpets. The 
ceiling is gorgeously gilded, and painted with lapis 
lazuli, and at the top is suspended a brumen or 
gilded globe, supposed by popular Itelief to have 
been closed by the sovereign before his death, and 
to contain his soul. 

The residences of the sirdars, white large and 
sufficiently commodious, display no architectural 
taste or beauty; the hukouics of their holla khaiias, 
or upper rooms, are, indeed, curiously carved in 
wood, and constitute their chief ornamental append¬ 
ages. The arg, or citadel, king constructed of 
kiln-burnt bricks, appears to advantage from the 
exterior, and the entrance is somewhat imposing. 
Within, the palaces of the funner kings, with their 
painted chambers, are desolate, or occupied by the 
menials of the present rulers, who seem studiously 
to avoid residing in them. 

The bazars arc welt supplied with good and 
cheap provisions, and with ti great abundance of 
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excellent fruits. Kiilml is famed tor the quantity, 
Kaiuhduir for the quality, of its fruits; yet I found 
them so reasonable that a timuii'l, or several Eng¬ 
lish |pounds of grapes, w purchased for a pais; 
and. tigs, plums, apricots, peaches, poarft, melons, 
mid almonds, were nearly as cheap. The jKUiie- 
granntes of Kandahar are, i»erhapH. unsurpassed, 
and justly enjoy a great repute in these countries. 
Meat, while very good, is not perha]?s so cheap 
as at Kabul, but roghan, so generally used, ami 
bread, are cheaper, as are curds find eggs; of the 
latter ten or twelve being sold for one pais. It 
is a great blessing to these countries that subsis¬ 
tence Is so cheap, and that the jujori-r classes are. 
Consequently, little ulFccted by the struggles for 
political j ascendancy amongst the chiefs. Fuel is 
one of the articles considered dear, and is brought 
from a distance, in the neighbourhood of Kan¬ 
dahar arc some objects worthy of not ice. such aft 
the Ghhrl-.lenis.hnl. or the cavern of Jemshid; what 
is called the petrified city: and the X jurat, or shrine 
of BSM WaJU ; and more distant, the Ziumt of 
Sbfih Makhsud, which nnmmlly draws numerous 
visitor- from the surrounding country. The valley 
of the ArgbusjAu river is also a delightful locality, 
from its verdant meadows, its villages ami orchards* 
The provinces of Kandahar are administered by 
four ardfirs, brothers, vise* Fhr Dil Khiln, Kohan 
Dll Khan, Rahim Dil Khdn, ainl Meher Dil Khan* 
Then? was, originally, another brother, and joint 
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Kirdar, Shir Oil Khun, who died a year or two be* 
Fore I visited the country. 

They are all sons of Sarfarib, or P&bmdah Klian, 
nin! by the same mother. 1 have just related tin) 
maimer in which they acquired Kdndahir, which 
happened about the time when Kim rail's son, Jts- 
hangir, was expelled from Kabul; and they have 
since been allowed to retain the territory, which 
was won, as it is said, by their own swords. Their 
deceased brother, Sliir DU Khdn, was a brave sol¬ 
dier, and had distinguished 1 1 ini set r on many occa¬ 
sions, in the war carried on by Ills half-brother, 
the famous Vazir Fati Khan, against the Per¬ 
sians; then in an attempt to take possession of 
Herat; and finally, at Kabul. where an unprece¬ 
dented series of intrigues and jveriidies was ter¬ 
minated by the spoliation of Habib Ulah Kliau, 
with whose treasures the hnlar returned to Kan¬ 
dahar, and ilied soon afterwards. 

As the present sir dans occupy what is acknow¬ 
ledged the takht, or metropolis of the L>drams, 
the elder brother, Fur Dil Khun, in his commu¬ 
nications with foreign states, assumes the title 
and tone of Pmfchdb: and seems, moreover, to be 
inclined to support his pretensions by force of 
arms. He affect* tt control, or perhaps, rather, su¬ 
premacy over his brothers established elsewhere, 
wliich they verbally admit. This sirdar is pru¬ 
dent and cautious, and more capable of calculat¬ 
ing soundly than any of bis family. lie is remark- 
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able it being the only prince, (l mean native,) 1 
believe 1 may say throughout Afshi. that pays 
his soldiers regularly, The stipendiary in his ser¬ 
vice iuvariably receives Iris allowance monthly. 
Ilia brut liens do not profit by the example. 

When I was at Kandahar ho made a rigid re¬ 
form in Ills military establishment, and purged it 
of all inefficient bands. T I'he sirdar is guilty of 
extravagant oppression, and taxation Is pushed sls 
far fi* possible, or as the patience of the subject 
can endure. Tim people, after giving him credit 
for punctuality, and a regard to truth, heartily 
execrate him, and pronounce him to be ’* bissiar 
wiklit,” or very hard. His nephew, the son of 
Taimtir Kuli Khan, one day lamenting tlm con¬ 
dition of Kandahar, mul describing its advantages 
of situation and fertility, ascribed all the misery 
existing to the tyranny and incapacity of the 
rulers. When i would ask a Ddriini, what could 
induce a man of sense, as FGr Dil Khan had ilio 
reputation of being, to be so intent upon extor¬ 
tion and the impoverishment of die country, the 
reply was. that being aware lie was au usurper, 
and uncertain how long he might continue in 
power, he was amassing a& much treasure ns he 
could, while the opportunity was afforded him— 
as was the case with all the Barak Zui*. 

The sirdar, like must of his fondly, hut* passed 
an active and eventful life. On the seizure of 
Ids brother, tht* Vaitr Fall Khan, at Herat, lie 
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wa« made a prisoner by Kamriw, who suW- 
quently released him, mid appointed him nw, or 
principal of Ills tribe. He fled from Herat, urged 
thereto by the reproaches of his blinded and de¬ 
graded brother, and at Anthill, a castle near 
Grishk, organiseed the opposition which eventu¬ 
ally gained Kilndakar. On the death of the Sir¬ 
dar Mahomed Azcm Khan at Kdbal, lie marched 
there, and confirming the son of the defunct Ha¬ 
bib LTJidi Khan in authority, seized the person of 
Ayfib Shah, tin.' mock king of his late brother's 
creation, and terminated the farce, for such it 
had become, of Sudfi XnS rule. 

OF the others, Kohnn Dil Khan is most es¬ 
teemed, being reputed the most warlike of them, 
and to hare, besides, a little generosity and manli¬ 
ness in his composition. The two others arc of 
less consequence, and 1 never heard tuiy one speak 
very favourably of them. Mther Dil KhiVn, indeed, 
white his other brothers arc, or profess themselves 
to be, rigid Simla in religion, and therefore use little 
scruple in their dealings with the Plraiwans, or 
Shiaa of the country—affects a liberality oa the 
score of faith, and pretends to sympathise with 
all who arc ill-treated on that account; he is, 
therefore, more popular than his brothers with the 
Shia population, which it not inconsiderable. He 
is, however, suspected to be in this, and on other 
points, a “ thng," or hypocrite; and his talent for 
dissimulation and deceit has been evinced on many 
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occasion- 1 *, particularly when, at Kill ml, ho was the 
agent in deluding and making prisoner his uc* 
phew, Habib L'lfth Khan, preparatory to the appro¬ 
priation of his wealth, by the late Shir Oil Khan, 
All the Sirdars of Kandahar arc educated men, 
and Meher 1>IJ Khan is even literary, and a f»et, 
writing verses, you will he told, faster than other 
men can write prose. 

When 1 arrived at KftndaM* the sirdars were 
at variance; and there were two distinct durbars. 
Fur DH KMn held bis alone, while the others 
assembled at the house of Kohan I)il Khan in 
the urg, or citadel; the latter considered it neces¬ 
sary to unite against their cider brother, to whom 
they never went, or paid any kind of obedience. 
At length it reconciliation was effected, the three 
brothers first paying a visit to Fur Oil Khan, who 
afterwards returned them the compliment. The 
result of the renewal of intercourse was, that Khodu 
Nazz&r, an Am far Ghilji, known familiarly hv the 
name of Manmh, or uncle, (which he had been 
effectively to Shir Dit Khan), was appointed Mukh- 
tahar, or chief manager of affairs. The first mea¬ 
sures of this minister were popular: but he Im* 
since, justly or unjustly, acquired the reputation 
of being a “shaitan," or devil. 

The city of Kandahar is regularly built, the 
bazar being formed by two lines, drawn from oppo¬ 
site directions, ami intersecting in the centre of 
the place. It is consequently composed of four 
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distinct quarters, over each of which one of the 
sirdar* exercise# authority. While residing within 
the citadel, near Kohan Dit Khan's residence, 1 
had an opportunity of seeing the daily visitors as 
they passed to the darbar of the three confederate 
brothers. Amongst the unwilling ones were inva¬ 
riably from fifty to one hundred Hindus, some of 
tlieni, no doubt, men of respectability, and all 
merchants or traders, who hail been seised in their 
houses or shops, and drugged along the streets to 
the darbir, the sirdars needing money, and calling 
upon them to furnish it. This was a daily occur¬ 
rence ; aud it was certainly aldieting to behold 
men of decent appearance driven through the bazar 
by the hirelings of these Do ram despots, who wished 
lo negotiate a loan. Yet I have seen the Hindus 
of this city on occasions of festivals, assembled in 
gardens, with every sign of riches in their apparel 
and trinkets; nor did they appear less gay than 
they would have been in it Hindu kingdom. The 
gains of these men must be enormous, or they 
never could meet the exactions of their ruler?; 
and without extravagant profits, operating as an 
offset, they never could submit so patiently to 
the indignities heaped upon them in every Mus¬ 
sulman country, from the prince to the lowest 
miscreant who repeats his kalrmdi. 

1 am unable to date the amount of revenue 
possessed by these sirdars individually. I have 
heard twelve lakhs of rupees mentioned us the 
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probable sum of tin- gr<i^ revenue of the country, 
which may be thought sufliciont. looking at the 
deterioration everywhere prevalent, and the ob¬ 
stacles thrown in the way of trade. Of this sum 
the larger proportion will be taken by Fur Dil 
Khan, who is also in possesion of large treasures, 
acquired on the demise of bus brother Shir DM 
Khan, of which ho deprived bis heirs. 

Neither van I assign to each brother the share* 
he holds in the division of the country, or only 
in a general manner. Kohau Dil Khan has charge 
of the western frontier, important ns being that of 
Herat; he has also authority over Zemin Dawer, and 
the districts of the Garin Sc). This sirdar collects 
the tribute from the Haws tribes dependent on 
Kandahar, ami, it may be, from the Nur Zai country 
of D&rawnt. bordering on the lielmand. Hulium 
Dil Khan draws revenue from some of the country 
to the east, neighbouring on the independent Ghiljis, 
and from Shorawok. i’eshing, and SJwJ—-the lairer 
north-east of Dadar and Kachi. Maher Dil Khan 
enjoys the country to the north-east of Kandahar, 
which also touches upon the Gbilji hinds, besides 
various portions in other parts. Ffir I >i I Khan re¬ 
serves to himself the fertile districts in the vicinity 
of the city, where the revenue is at once productive, 
and collected with facility. In the distant pro¬ 
vinces troops are not generally stationed, but are re¬ 
quired to lie annually tent, as tribute is mostly- 
paid only after intimidation. The authority of 
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Kandahar is acknowledged over ti collide ruble 
apace or country, and the KhAka tribes of Tot a, 
with the Ter mi* mid other rude mho in that part, 
confess h kind of allegiance, allowing no claim on 
t Item, however, but that of military service, which 
in also rendered to the sirdars hv Kliiiti Terik, the 
eiiicf of the tiliiiji tribe of TerekL The present 
chief of Baluchistan, MchrAb KhAu of Ivab'u, won, 
tiiii r I left KAmJuhur. compelled t.. pay a tribute, 
l believe of one lakh of rupees, Kniat hose coin, 
ivjiuii to >il<oiH four thousand rupees of Kandahar 
currency, and to engage to furnish a <[Uota of troops, 
mid otherwise to assist in file furtherance of Fur 
Oil Khuu's projects against Sind. A proper un¬ 
derstanding with this chief was very necessary, even 
essential, ns tilt success of alt expedition to the 
south would greatly depend upon his friendship or 
enmity, it being unavoidable that the army should 
march one hundred ;uu! fifty cofltats through his 
territories. The capture of iShikarptir would lead 
U> u collision with the rulers t>f Sind, win* although 
they might fus-otubic numerous troops, would he 
Jittle dreaded by the Dfirauls. 

In 1^27 the power of Kabal attracted the atten¬ 
tion and excited the apprehensions of the Sinblrs 
of Kandahar; nnd Ruliam Dil KhAu started on a 
mission to Peshnwer, fie proceeded to Mnrof, u 
fortress belonging to the family, and thence took 
the route, followed by the Lohiini k fifths ill rough 
the VaaSri hills to Tak, Dust Mnhomed Khan 
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making :i vain attempt to pick him up on the road, 
lie lutil with Iiim live hi uni red. or, :m some war, 
eight hundred horse, and extorted money and ne¬ 
cessaries from every unfortunate chief lie met with. 
He cumin pci I near the town, and demanded a large 
sum of money from the surly and wealth) 1 Sinvar 
Khan, who, however, considering that his walls were 
liigh and thick, ami (lint he had guiw with which 
liis Kiiiidnhur gnest was unprovided. absolutely 
refused; ami the hull lull sirdar was on m| veiled to 
decamp, nnd make the bust of lik way to iVshawer. 
There a circumstance occurred, which nltlmugh not 
Inuring on the immediate subject, may he mention¬ 
ed as descriptive of the maimers of the times. I bu¬ 
ilt Singh hearing of Hnham Pi! Khan's visit, and 
tbit he had a valuable sword, immediately sent hb 
compliments, anil expressed a desire that the sword 
should In' sent tn Lahore. The pride of the I turned 
sirdar must certainly have been mortified, but fear¬ 
ing the consequences of refusing compliance to the 
polite request to himself, or to his brothers at Pe*li- 
awer, he forwarded it. Runjit Singlu of course, ac¬ 
cepted tlie present, a* a pesbkash. or tributary offer¬ 
ing, and must have chuckled at the helpless con¬ 
dition to winch the once terrific race had become 
reduced. 

Knlitlm Dil KliAn returned to Kandahar, accom¬ 
panied by Ydr Mahotued Khan, the elder of the 
Peshaiver Sirdars, mid his half-brother. Matters 
were soon settled, and ii was agreed to humble Dost 
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Mahomed Klein, For this object lie was to be 
attacked from the east ami from the went. In 
pursuance of the omuigejnelits, I'ir Mahomed Klein, 
the younger of the Pcshawer Sirdars, expelled the 
sous of the NhwiiIi Haniml Khali from the dint riots 
of IvjIilU mul ETitngu ; lmt the famous Saiyail Ahmed 
Shall, assisted hy BtUnm Khan and .Tiima Khan. 
Khalil iirbril*, j.r rhiclk iind instituted, no doubt, 
by Dust Mahomed Khun, hy keeping Pcshawcr in 
continual alarm, reduced the sirdars in the neces¬ 
sity of defending their own territory, :md prevented 
them from marching on Jol&labnd and Kibol, as had 
been concerted. 1 have narrated, in the narrative 
of my journey from Tak to Pcshuwur, the circum¬ 
stance of my falling in with Pir Min homed Khan 
between Kidiat, and 11 align. 1 have also shown 
how the nativity of Suiyad Ahmed Shall,—too late, 
indeed, to prevent the conquest of Hum' places,— 
compelled she sirdar to march precipitately from 
Kohat to JVshftwer. During my stay at Pea I ra¬ 
wer the Saiyad did not relax IiSm efforts, and, hy 
sallies on Hnshtnaggar, allowed the sirdars nt> re¬ 
spite from anxiety. Subsequently, when 1 had found 
my way as far as Ghazni, I found Dost Mahomed 
Khan encamped, with six thousand men; and the 
army of Kandahar, stated at eleven thousand 

■P' 

men, was about seven cusses in front. A battle 
was daily expected hy the men. hut 1 doubt whe¬ 
ther intended by the loaders. Vakil', or envoys, 
were, ui the iir*l instance, despatched hy Dost Ala- 
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homed Khdn, who, the best officer in tilt* country, 
is prudent enough to gain lib ends by fair word- 
rat her than by -violence. These vakils demanded 
the reasons of the hostile array ; asked if the Bank 
Zuis wen 1 not Mvl —til min- mnl brethren, and whe¬ 
ther it would not lie better to unite their linns 
against the Sikhs, than inglorinusly employ them 
in combating Du rains against each other, Tliev, 
moreover, submitted, that Dost Mahomed KhAn was 
(H'rfeetly nwurr of the right of primogeniture nf his 
brother Fifir Oil Khiin. and that he occupied the 
taklit, ur Mi|iitab The Kumkdmr Sirdar* claimed 
the surrender of half Iviibal, and the whole of 
Loglmr and Shilgar. as a provision for the young 
sou of their late brother, Shir DiJ Khan. The ne¬ 
gotiations were so adroitly conducted bv Dost Ma¬ 
ll on led Kb An and Ills friends, tliat a treaty was 
concluded, by which he lost iml ail inch of ground, 
hut agreed to moke nn annual remittance 10 Kan¬ 
dahar of the ii mount of revenue of Logbnr, valued 
at forty thousand rupees, for the sou of Shir Oil 
Khali; as it afterwords proved, never intending 
to send it. fie moreover expressed his willingness 
to cooperate in Fur DiJ Khan's projected expedition 
to Sind, alike without meaning to fulfil Ins en¬ 
gagement. 

The tronj* of Dost Mahomed Khan, although 
inferior in number, being choice men, were sanguine 
of success, and at least |assessed confidence, a pre¬ 
sage of victory. It was expected, however, in the 
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event of un engagement, tliat the greater pari; <pf 
the kiiudnliar army would Lave gone over to the 
highly popular Sirdar of Kabul, who is called the 
** iloHtrfar sipahanr or the soldier’* friend- 

The Kandahar troops hastily retired, and Yar 
Mahomed Khan, who had accompanied thorn to 
Ghazni. quietly passed on to P«hstiver. The air- 
drtrs of that place bad, however, benefited by the 
operations, as they had possessed thenmdves of 
Kolint mid 11 align. Tlu-se they were allowed, by 
treaty, to retain* as an equivalent for n claim of one 
lakh of rupee* from the revenue of Kahili, which 
Dost Mahomed Khan hail agreed tu pay to Sultan 
Mahomed Khan, to gut him nut of the country* 
hut which In- hud forgotten i^p dona soon as his ok* 
jeet wap gained. The Nawab Sam ad Khan was 
earriud oil* about this time by cholera, and his two 
sons, i leg lee fed by Dost Mahomed Khan, wore pro¬ 
vided with jag 111 re in the province of JeliLliibudi by 
the Xu wall Mahomed ZrltiAli Khali* 

Ajs souei us Dost Mahomed Khan was relieved of 
the preseticc of his kamhhur brothers* he moved 
into tile rouutry of Znriiiut, inhabited by the Ghilji 
tribe of yulmnln Khd, very numerous and powerful, 
and who hud imt hitherto keen reduced to the con¬ 
dition of subjects, ilajl khan boasted of having 
urged this mensure, the sirdar being unwilling to 
disturb Mae GhiFjn* A vast number of casth-s were 
destroyed* and much spoil made, while the- annual 
amount of tribute to be pah! in fit lure we, fixed. 
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The lands of Khun Thrift, u vassal or alh nf Kan¬ 
dahar, were also ravaged; and although tbo new? 
thereof excited some indignation in the breast of 
the sirdars, they did net interest themselves to pro¬ 
tect their suffering friend; and I venture to think 
that Khan Terik, conscious they could not, or would 
not niton I nid, never thought of soliciting it. 

The revenue of the Kandahar Sirdars t have 
already stated at about twelve lakhs of rupees; and 
it has been seen that they had assembled a force 
competed at eleven thousand men; hut mi this occa¬ 
sion they had not only drawn out the fljari, or mi¬ 
litia of the country, hut had assembled id I their 
allies and dependents. It Is not supposed that the 
■sirdars regularly entertain above four thousand men, 
ui J whom three thousand are cavalry, ami considered 
good; but* as if suspicions of their own Dur&ufc, 
they art* genemljy Ghiljis; to whom the smiths limy 
also have u predilection on account of their mu Liter 
being of that tribe. Kandahar contains, in its fer- 
tility find Its resources, all the elements of a power¬ 
ful slate, and could provide a large military force, 
but neither the funds n-.r the popularity of the pre¬ 
set chiefs will jfcUow them tn protit by the ad van- 
tagei*. The artillery, of twenty pieces, ie equally 
divided between the four brothers. Some of them 
sire unserviceable, and amongst the better ones are 
two or three Dutch guns, which they correctly dis¬ 
tinguish by the name I liihmdez. 

The Sirdars of Kandahar uflbct no kind uf pomp. 
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and even Fur Hi I KhitJi is content, immu«n liis own 
kawdmua, or chiefs, with the simple appellation of 
Sirdar. On tlie whole, they aro decidedly detested, 
and a change is ardently desired by their people, 
who are sadly oppressed, while one of the fairest 
provinces of Khorasdn is ilaily accelerating in dete¬ 
rioration. 

1 had Intended to have passed the winter at 
Herat, and would, wit it that view, have accompa¬ 
nied Mahomed Stillk Khan to Gredik. which lay on 
my road, but his departure seemed indefinitely de¬ 
layed, and my Pa Urn companion wtu, averse to un¬ 
dertake the journey alone, being terrified by the 
accounts he heard of the Toki plunderers of Slstan* 
who infest the desert between (irishk and Furm, 
and of the A Hainan*, who carry off parties between 
Farm and Herat, lie reasonably urged, that it' 
Afghans were to lie encountered, he might hope to 
pmsa through them, but that with Baiaches and 
Turkomans lie had little chance; while lie had no 
wish to be consigned to slavery. Tt chanced that 
Attd Mahomed Khun, called the Khor. or blind, 
arrived from Kabul t'« rotttr to Mecca, and my Patau 
was anxious that l should have joined him, ns he 
wbh proceeding towards Sind, hut as 1 declined to 
do so, he asked me to consent to Ilia availing liim- 
self of so favourable an opportunity of visiting the 
sacred place; which, of course. I readily did. 

I adhered to my intention of proceeding to Herat 
and started alone from KnndaMr, hoping tn gain 
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Grishk, and them to await companions, X passed 
lilifHit twelve miles on the road, hut found it impos¬ 
sible to proceed, being interrupted by every |tersoii 
I niut, and l returned, having lost every little article 
I curried with me. Subsequently, a lucky accident 
prevented my joining a small kafiln, whose destina¬ 
tion was Farm, as it was attacked and plundered on 
the road by tlu> AiJfimftiis. Winter had now fairly 
«et in, and finding I had no chance of reaching 
Herat, the oujy alternative open ti> me w«* to move 
towards Slilkarpur, while the season permitted the 
transit erf kafiltis. On inquiry, it proved that one 
of these was about to st art in a day or two, ami, ns a 
preparatory measure, was already encamped without 
the .Sbikurpfir gate. A young man belonging to it 
promised to inform me when it was ready to march, 
and confiding that he would do so, I remained at 
the bruise of Sirl'nrSz Khun, expecting his summons. 

My Kindnhnr friends had been Anxious to have 
enabled me tn pass comfortably through the journey, 
hilt I refused to profit by their oShrs to the extent 
they wished; still,! had accepted a fsjnull sum of 
money, which was urged upon me in so kind a man¬ 
ner that had t declined it! might have offended. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Dreary country—Senii.—^nest of road. —Wild Ftu&t -—Gain 
ruu)-—Sqpii the kail In.— Te&tfc —■ Invitmioiu—Report.^ 

Treatment after repast.—Deipoifed-—Provided with lodging-— 
Reviled for an infidel. — Renewed ilbtrenlmcnU—Mutual igno- 
nm«,—DinfnftfwL— Forced rrtum,—Intcrpoutbo of Mftlia.— 
Kebuke of my persecutor* —Exposure of my money.—Ifcgtitu- 
lion of my property*—Demand for my money,—Fmii en¬ 
counter.—Luie part of my nurmy.—In dupigur of u cuflle. — 

J oin carnet -dri.vcm.-—Despoiled,—A pppim u co of I lUjla_ Aev&m- 

p*ny thcm*^D«|tf!fatP iRunLiftii-—Meetinga.—Mirlhof AfgMiLe* 
—Plain of ftoliiit,— House Haddat KIi&il—T tnte of Habib— 
HAjuu—Their mode of Handling, Ac,—Reach the Itiifik,—Re¬ 
puted by KMdor KIioei.—I ntcimiy of told.—Rejected fnmj firm, 
—Received by Mahomed Alb—KbMarKltJh,—AMiilaii KMiu 
—riidiTiJu^qtffKJiHlfl.—Join two youlhi begging.—A Mailed by 
dog*.—Drains at nlghiftmiv e a part in.—Affl fctions—The ir 
coiiLirnuuice.— Prognru of kMliu—Naluro of country*—Btilddlb 
—IWom! trite*—lifearifct taken by men of kailliu-0ir.it no 
irccaiion of plunder,—Dog purloined*—Mill nuijjt-*—At less for 
vflUcr-—i , "nfcii]«ii parley with Atchak Zuk—Ascent of bill*.— 
Descent- — Paia of Kodiak.—Other piase* T — Interruption by 
Atdink Zais*—Their audaciiy.—Kllb AMubh Khnn.—Rivet. 
—HolL—^Vtolencv yf (it AioimV Zuis*—Difficulty in nrmitgt^ 
montr—Kbidflr KhAn's agitation.—Ktoqucnt debcilei.—Outragt- 
Gui Udmviijiir,— River Lom.—AK Zol—Mrfirah Khuu's court* 
try-—-AppmnchShUL—Fcmiiata a Hijt—Reach ShoJT.—Situ¬ 
ation in the kufihu—Stay til Shill.’—Goad UtttUwL—tu. 
—Ufl zar— Garden*.—Valley-— Climate-— Fear rf K liiikaa.— 
Khnddi t.—V iH&gtt —Trite. 

J proceeded alone fruin Kandahar* with the in- 

teiuiun of overtaking Qii- kiOJ;K which hwl left two 
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daya before, in progress to Khikdrplir. Although 
perfectly aware of (lie danger <>f travelling in these 
countries, particularly for r stranger, and under* 
standing that the kail la would march slowly, being 
burthened with women and children, and judging 
the danger would not be excessive within two or 
three days from the rapt tail, I Intel every expectation 
of reaching it the second march. 

Arriving at the last of the villages in the neigh- 
Itourhood of the city, I entered it with a view of 
procuring food, but could prevail on no one to pre¬ 
pare it. At a short distance from Lin- village i ob¬ 
served a black tent, which, T presumed, was occupied 
by a pastoral family, and, they being more hospitable 
than the fixed i nimbi Units, ] repaired to it, and 
found people who could not speak Persian, anti 1 
Ixiing ignorant of Pashto, we were mutually at a 
loss* I succeeded iu conveying the information 
that “ doudi, M or bread, was required, and that 
they should in' [mid for it. To this they agreed; 
and while the wife was kneading the dough 
the husband's attention was. attracted by the sight 
of u drinking vessel, which I bad purchased at Kan¬ 
dahar, and he took, or rather seized it, returning me 
the few pais I had previously given him. Nor did 
tie stay here, hut absolutely searched me; and my 
ruin, which l had bound iu the welicord of my per- 
jama>, underwent his inspection ; the vicinity of the 
village alone deterred him from making it booty. 
Bread was at length served. While eating it, I could 
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comprehend the di&course <>f the family related in 
me, and I heard the word kaflb pronounced -rvrnil 
times, wlii eh encouraged Die to hojwa it was near at 
I land. Having smoked the Chilians as is in variably 
the custom in these countries after meals, I book 
leave of mv Lost, inquiring, hv signs, the dmrlmii of 
tiio high rc»ad to Shik&rpur, lie understood me. 
and directed my sight to a whiftsh-toppod peak 
among t he dktunt hills, under which, he assorted} the 
road winded. 

Waving yet two or three hours of daylight, 1 
dashed across the country between me and the 
hills — without a sign of habitation, —- and came 
«|Km a large swamp of briny water, which i had 
some difficulty in clearing. At length T readied a 
large solitary budding, uninhabited and in decay, 
wlii cl i ha d i * ro lia bly l *ee i i formerly u serai' 1 e ere 
were two or three chambers, tn decent preserva¬ 
tion, in one of which 1 took up my quarters for 
the night, although the doing so was not smaU 
tended with danger, m, from the remains of re- 
ceil! fires it was evident the place wan Frequented; 
mn! f Inferred, that in so sequestered a s?|h>L and 
distant from any path or road, it might lie the 
resort of robber*, or other doubtful characters. 
Recommending myself to Divine protection* 1 
resigned myself to sleep, and awoke in the 
morning, having had no other compniiionji than 
pigeons, wlnisc numerous nests covered the mull¬ 
ed roofs of the buildings, and no other visitants 
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than n few i»v Is, that, with ihoir krge flapping 
wings? mid diseordanl crie*\ ijccaj?iurially 1 >rukc in 
upon my repose* 

Started, anil nearing the hills, observed the vil¬ 
lage called KSrez Hajh The city h not visible 
from lienee, a small detached line of eminences, 
Koh Zakkar, intervening. Reached a kSrez with¬ 
out water* am] made for a building' which I 
found to be a desert Of I flour-milk I could not 
discover the road I was in qm nt of, but con¬ 
cluded 1 should gain it by following the line of 
sand bills, which now appeared on the right; to¬ 
wards which 1 accordingly shaped my course. Ap¬ 
proaching them, a horseman, one of the wild Ik tuns, 
in the uncouth garments of his tribe. galloped 
fmm them. Be rude towards me, and;, I believe, 
asked me the road to some place or other, but 
as l was unable either to nndcmond him, or to 
return mi answer, his vociferations were to m 
effect smd. applying to me all the curses and 
abusive epithets bis language fumihiked, be left 
me, and galloped ofll to my groat eatlafactimu I 
now descried in the distance n string of camels, 
which were, without doubt, pacing the desired 
road, and f Is oped might be the kaJik I was 
seeking, Gained a jtwul, m which were abundant 
prints of the feet of men. horsey and camels* 
There was no jiersoti in sight that I could a*k if 
the mud wa* tile one for ShikUrjoir; however, I 
entered it without hesitation! and proceeded five 
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nr six rosses without meeting nr seeing any huh-. 
Tn the right and loft: were hills: to the right 
of sand. to tin* left of black rock, slightly covered 
with soil. The road. Id fact, described the line 
where tie tend desert connected with the clear 
country. There was no vestige of inhabitant*, 
hound the camels I had seen to he returning 
from Kiludnliar, whither they had conveyed wood 
from Itohat, This mortified me for the moment, 
as it left me dubious as to the road, but on pass¬ 
ing the return rautctls, which had halted, I again 
perceived the traces of men, horses and camels, 
as before, and the rinds of pomegranates, which 
had manifestly been that day only thrown oti the 
ground. This encouraged me to hope the kufila 
was very near. Arrived at a kflrcz, to the right of 
the road: lhe water of bad quality, ami unjudat- 
nhle, though clear and transparent. Continued 
marching, wit It still the some signs of the cara¬ 
van, when the shades of evening began to ob¬ 
scure the liomnn, At the distance of a quarter 
of a mile from the road, f observed two or three 
trees, which, with the circumstance of the karez 
before mentioned, winding in the same direction, 
indicated the presence of some village. Found 
about one hundred and twenty tents, arranged in 
a semi-circular form; in Front of which were two 
spots, enclosed bv stones, which served as urns jits. 
It 1 icing the time of evening prayer, T went up 
to one of these, and saluted with the usual ftst- 
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lam Alikntn. mu] was invited to sit down. Wliou 
prayers wore finished one of the mi'ii, decently 
apparelled, aid to me K D«mdi knurl, dil ter rim.’ 
which signifies, “ if von will Hit bread, come here." 
T accepted the invitation, and accompanied him 
to his tent, which was well furnished, after the 
fashion of the country; and before the entrance 
were picket Id I three tolerable horses. The whole 
had nil appearance of easy circumstances, indeed of 
comparative opulence. Bread was conked express¬ 
ly for me, water was brought to wadi my hands 
lieforo eating, and I was encouraged to eat heartily, 
I felt perfectly at e«<e, and wns doing justice to 
my entertainment having fasted throughout the 
•lay, when another mtut came in. mid seated him¬ 
self by my side. The repast being finished, the 
new visitant applied ti rather rude slap on my 
check; tit which I merely smiled, presuming it 
was intended ns u joke, and although a severe 
one, yet, as these savages understand little of 
decency, and lining alone among many, it was 
but common prudence to pass it off lightly. Ho 
then asked me for my upper garment. This 1 re¬ 
fused. still thinking him disposed to be merry. 
I however. Found, to my cost, he was not trifling, 
for he de*]miled rne of it by pure force, ns well as 
of my head-dress, ike: in short, left me nothing but 
my pcrj:inui> and shoes. IJe also applied two or 
three additional slaps on the check, and a libera! 
allowance of terms of abuse in Persian, which was 
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eiIE ho knew of that language. This hadn't in ridi- 

mb' of my jgtioftuitt* of P:i -lito- whjdi hi' ... 

i ninth 1 urging me to apeak. During this time my 
worthy heat, the master of the lent* encouraged 
:iiul abetted my duspofler, and received some pafc 
which were in a pocket of tny up|x?r garment, The 
clothes were detained by the other rtifiiniu who, 
alter a while, conducted me to hi* lent, one much 
smaller, mid uf mean iipjJtnirnijce. He bode me sit 
down by the tire iiml warm myself, ami in due time 
spread felts nu the ground by the ftr&-sidt\ which 
were to senre me for n lied, aud informer] me 1 
might repose myself* cautioning me, tu* 1 under¬ 
stood hitUi not to attempt to escape during the 
night, fur I should he certain]v seized bv the dogs. 
1 stretched myself on my sorrowful bed, and m* 
niiimti'il im my deplcmihlv situation, consoling my¬ 
self, however, that it iU-1 not appear the intention 
of my friend to despoil mo of iny perjamsfi, in tin? 
webcord of which. I have before stated, wee my 
small stock of money; and calculating* on certainly 
reittthing the kntiln tin- next day, if allowed to 
depart in the morning, mul if I should lie able to 
repair my deficiency of raiment. Still mv situa¬ 
tion was sufficient ly wretched j yet, from the fatigue 
of the day’s hi a roll, the power of a naturally strong 
constitution, and the presence of the fire, 1 shortly 
fell asleep, and enjoyed uninterrupted repose dur¬ 
ing the night, awaking ouly in the morning when 
kicked by my host, who culled me a ktifr. or infidel, 
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for not rising to Buy prayers, which lie presently 
repeat?*] »ii the very clot lies of which he hud tie— 
spoiled me the preceding 1 evening. T was now led 
into the tent in which t had been originally en¬ 
tertained, where several other men were assent* 
hied. Here I was bent with sticks and cords, ami 
had some large stones thrown at me. I made no 
doubt hut it was intended to destroy me; I therefore 
collected my spirits, ami resolved to meet my fate 
with firmness, and betray no marks of weaklier 
or dejection. Thunks to heaven, it was ordered 
otherwise. I was asked if i was mi Uzbek, an 
Hazara, or Baloch. The latter question was many 
times repeated, but I persisted in the negative, 
being conscious that the Unlock tribes were the 
enemies of these men, (the Kur Zuis,) and I as¬ 
serted that 1 was from Kach Mekrati, they not 
having the least notion of on European. This 
answer might have proved unfortunate, for I have 
since learned that Mekrau is a component part of 
BaluchistAn ; but the geographical knowledge of 
these savages was no better than my own, and they 
stumbled over the words Kach Motrin, without 
being aide to divine what country it could In?, At 
length, the sun lueing considerably elevated, they 
dismissed me in the state of nakedness to which 
they had reduced me. telling me, “ Daggxtr lar-di 
warau” or, to 11 take that read." 1 walked jiIkjui 
thirty paces, a few stones being complacently 
thrown after rue, when I was hailed by » man to 
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return, and tat breul before I went- 1 wu com¬ 
pelled reluctantly tu retrace in) steps, as a refusal 
might have involved rny destruction, and 1 again 
came in contact with the ruffians. instead of giv¬ 
ing me bread, the) renewed their consultation!; con¬ 
cerning me; and I gathered from tlicir discourse 
that it Wild in question to bind me, and reduce me 
to slaver). My esse now- assumed a serious as¬ 
pect; yet I was not wholly depressed, as 1 reflected, 
that the road to Kandahar tm large luid well 
defined, and that any night would take me to the 
Durum villages, where l knew they would not dare 
to follow me. It Imp] k i ed, however, that I was now 
observed by two or three aged venerable looking 
men, who were standing before the entrance i>f the 
tent, on the extreme left of the semicircle, which 
was larger than any of the others, and had before 
it a spear fixed in the ground, the symbol, I pre- 
surned, of authority. They !reckoned to me, and 
I went to them, followed by the men who hud 
so ill-treated me, anil many others. A question 
was put to one of these aged men. who, I found, 
was the mulls, or priest, if it was not lawful, tuxnril¬ 
ing to the Korun, to detain me as a slave, the sin¬ 
gular reason being alleged, that they had performed 
the rites of hospitality towards mo the night before. 

The mulls instantly replied, that it was neither 
just nor lawful, nor according to the Koran, lnil 
decidedly to the contrary. Perceiving the mu Ha 
to be a man of some conscience, I asked him if he 
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understood Persian; on hie replying, a little, I re¬ 
lated to him bow f had been treated. lie expressed 
the greatest regret, and, severely rebuking the 
offenders, urged them to restore my effects. This 
they were unwilling to do, and much debate ensued ; 
in which, being supported by the mil i In, 1 took 
a part, and ventured to talk loudly. To one of my 
questions to the man who had the most ill-treated 
me, anil struck mo on the cheek, If lie was a Mus- 
fnilman, he re]died, “ Bis bilk Muesuman,’* or, that 
he was one in every respect. As if my misfortunes 
were never to cease, my money, which until now 
hod escaped observation, was seized by one of the 
men, who asked wliat I bad conceded there. The 
mfil I a desired idm to desist, saying, " Oh ! merely 
a few onions, or something of that kindbut the 
fellow wrenched out the weWurd from my per- 
jamas, and, with eyes glittering with delight, un¬ 
rolled the little money I had. The ini'll hi iissimied 
astern nut Iterative tone, a> lid the other inmate* 
of the tent; he seized the robber by his arm, and 
ordered him to restore the money, and other pro¬ 
perty, Mis orders were obeyed, and everything 
was restored. 

After receiving the mulla’s benediction, I made 
for the high road, I might have proceeded one 
hundred yards, when a mtui came running after me, 
and, sword in Stand, demanded my money. Observ¬ 
ing two young men app roach lug with match locks, 
notwithstanding bis menaces, I refused to deliver 
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it until their arrival. They fortunately understood 
u little Persian ; anil asserting that I was a stranger, 
pro vailed on the robber to depart. I asked them 
when.* they were going, in the hopes of finding eom- 
pmiums; they replied, fowling. Gaining the high 
road, I proceeded, rather depressed in mind, as I 
could not conceive that tin* ruffians would suffer me 
to depart tmmo tested, after having had 11 sight of 
money; and I walked along with the almost cer¬ 
tainty of baing followed. For a considerable dis¬ 
tunes I fell in with no one, until I arrived at a spot 
where the road branched off in two directions, where 
was also a grave, newly prepared, and over which 
were seated fifteen or twenty men. I would have 
avoided their observation, but they discovered and 
hailed me, asking if I had any snuff or tolwceo. f 
replied in the negative. One of them rums, and 
taking mo by the arm. ted me to the grave, where 
1 had to submit to a variety of questions, but was 
finally dismissed wit limit nreiving any injury. The 
road here gradually ascends for a short distance, 
and then again descends, It is the point where the 
roads from Quetta and Shorawak meet. I had 
gained the descent, when one of the men* without 
doubt an inhabit am of the village—to which pro- 
liahlv his fellows belonged—came after me, and 
asked for my money. Av he was alone, and had 
no other weapons than stones, I might have resisted 
him, but fearing the other men would come to his 
assistance, I produced the money; and representing. 
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as well as I could, that the ShikarpGr wind was long, 
ami that food was requisite, f succored in preserv¬ 
ing tlio half of it. Chancing to use sonic expres¬ 
sions in which the word Mussulman occurred, he 
took offence, and seizing my neck, was about to 
proceed to acts of violence, i also prepared for 
defence, deeming it as well to die lighting as pas¬ 
sive before such a wretch, when some camels ap¬ 
peared ojj the top of the ascent, with four or five 
attendants'. 

Jlc now loosed his hold, as I did mine, and wa> 
about to depart, when I informed the earn el-drivers 
of the robbery ; at which they merely smiled. See¬ 
ing it, he returned, and wits will tug to renew* hos¬ 
tilities. It being an object with mo to accompanv 
the camels, which wore going my road, and stilt 
having some money ami clothing, I used my en¬ 
deavours to pacify him, which, with some ado, was 
accomplished. 

While a stone is within reach the Patans of 
those countries are never at a Joss for offensive 
weapons. I have seen severe wound* inflicted by 
these iiiis-d I os, They assert that Cain killed Abel 
with stones, which appears to have established a 
precedent for their use. 

One of the camel-dri vers told me to mount a 
camel, but I could not catch one. 1 learned they 
were proceeding to Robdt. They were those I 
had passed tile day before. \Y o marched four or 
five kosa, whin they halted, mid told me that in 
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the evening the) 1 should go to Rebut. I would 
have continued my journey, but* ulna! 1 was to 
encounter robber)' anew. My clothing and money 
were now taken, and I was entirely stripped. In 
return for my per jamas they gave me a ragged pair, 
which did not cover iny luices ; my shoes alone 
escaped, being either too largo or too small for 
their several feet. I did not part with my money 
or apparel very willingly, or very peaceably; in fact, 
one of the ruffians unsheathed his sword, hut the 
others Ibrlmd violence, ! appealed to them as 
men ami .Mussulmans, km this only excited their 
laughter. 

I ws3- still arguing with them, when two men 
made their appearance on the road. The Rohat men 
conversed with each other, conjecturing they might 
be companions of mine, and lxegan looking at their 
own mentis of defence. They, however, felt per¬ 
fectly easy, being live in number, mid armed. The 
new comers proved to lie 1 hi jig, a name properly 
belonging to such as have made » pilgrimage to 
Mecca, but assumed also by those who ore going to 
the holy place, or pretend they are so. One of 
them had a smattering of Persian, and endeavoured, 
but ineffectually, to procure the return of my effects. 
As these men were proceeding to join the kntila, 

T accompanied them, the camel-drivers much wish¬ 
ing to detain me, willing, os they >uid, to entertain 
me I he night at Rubai, 

1 was now destitute, a stranger in the centre of 
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Asia, unacquainted with the language.—which would 
have Ihkjji most useful to me,—and from my colour 
uxposed on all occasions to notice, inquiry, ridicule, 
and insult. Still 1 did not despair; ami although 
I never doubted the ride of Divine Providence, 
yet bud I done so, my preservation in ho many cases 
of extrenic dimmer, with the enutiimsd birth of cir¬ 
cumstances to extenuate misery, would Irnve re¬ 
moved scepticism, nml carried to mv mind the con¬ 
viction of the existence of an omniscient and bcue- 
voletit Being; who does not neglect the meanest 
olyect of hif. creation. 

It was some consolation to find that the kAfila 
was not far off; and with my new companions ] 
proceeded, without apprehension of further plun¬ 
der, bavin": nothing- to fie deprived of. 1 had, 
moreover the satisfaction of inferririL; that rmv 
change in my circumstances must he Tor tile better, 
as ii could tint well ho for the worse, f in tile road 
we first met a horseman, who desired ami received 
the benediction of the HitjL This was given, the 
applicant turning his hack towards the Iliji, who 
repented or mumbled something, in which the words 
dun tab, or wealth, and Bismidah, or in the name 
of Goi] t were the only ones audible. At the close 
the Haji stroked his own heard, nnd gave the bar¬ 
barian two nr three slaps on the back, which com¬ 
pleted the blessing. The Patio saiamed with much 
tuiil departed wejf In ibis rou- 

font re [ puffed utmuticoil. A little farther on we 
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met two iiit'ii, who curat? across the hills on font. 
Hut tolerably dressed. They also reed veil the I lap's 
benediction, aiul discoursed a short time, inquiring 
news of tiie Balocli tribes, who, it appeared, hat! 
but a few days before scoured the country, uud 
plundered the villages. ! afforded matter of mirth 
to these men; and they expressed themselves mu ell 
surprised at seeing a man who could not speak 
Fas! i to. The Ba Inches spoken of were the Tokis 
of SistSn, formidable marauder* under the order* 
of the notorious, Khan Juhdn, khfin uf Illaindar. 

Until now we had teen on either side surrounded 
by low hills: they ceased here, mid we had before 
us the extensive plain of RoHat. There was no¬ 
thing in the shape of trees, and the only objects re¬ 
lieving the monotony of the scent? were two or three 
buildings in the distance, apparently the square 
killas, the common defensive erections of these peo¬ 
ple, olid to which their skill in military architecture 
is hitherto confined. Before us, on the high road, 
whoso course being straight is visible for some dis¬ 
tance, was a building with arched roofs after the 
Kandahar mode, which on reaching we found to be 
a EkiUZ, or reservoir of raiu-water. The building 
was substantial, ami the water good. It is a work 
of utility, as I saw no other water between the vil- 

9 

luge ! left in the morning and lUdidt, :: distance, I 
suppose, of fifteen or twenty miles. It. Is called Hoi 12 
Mnddat Kh:\n, from its founder, a Durum >ird»r, ■ ») 
bo mo eminence in the reign of Tnimur Shah. Tlie 
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embers of the fires kindled by the men of the earn* 
vim, who had halted here awhile in pacing, were 
still alive. About two or three miles farther on, we 
approached the assemblage of tents on the plain of 
Roimt. They covered the plain for a large extent, 
and must certainly have been five or six hundred 
in numlier. My companions went to the nearest of 
them, with the view of procuring fowl and lodging 
for the night, tun] directed me to a ruined fort, 
where they told me 1 should find the kftfila. 

These tlajib, or men representing themselves as 
fi| iick, travel about the country, subsisting on charity; 
and. as ignorance liegct? superstition, and supersti¬ 
tion begets dread, they are looked up to with much 
awe and respect by these savage®, who tremble at 
the very name of Mecca. Their diameter for sanc¬ 
tity ensures them the best of entertaiiiin en t, in ro* 
turn for which they give blessings or, if able to 
write, scraps of pui^r, which contain, ns their cre¬ 
dulous clients ladieve, jiresorvatives, charms and an* 
tidotes against all disasters nrnl diseases, Tn these 
countries, where travelling to other individuals is 
nLtended with so much danger, they proceed in 
perfect security. In more civilized countries, and 
in the towns, they are treated with leas respect; 
and although their character for sanctity [s not dis- 
jiuterl they are usually told that Allah, or God, will 
supply their wants, and are reduced to sit in the 
mnsjits, the common resort of the destitute. 

On my road to the knfiln I was accosted by a 
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Patau, who asked if I was not h Ilajl; 1 said 11 oh, 
or yes, when he uttered an exclamation relative 
to the wretchedness of ray condition. Found the 
kafil aencamped under the fort wall, and joining it, 
it was no oust matter to satisfy the curiosity of the 
several individuals composing it, but this accom¬ 
plished, f became an object of neglect, unil ! began 
to fear the possibility of suffering from want among 
these people. I went to K had nr Khiin, the princi¬ 
pal man in the company, and, slating my case, re¬ 
quested his assistance during the journey. lie 
frankly replied, he would give me none, and farther 
said, I should not Accompany the katila. Night 
coming on, iires were kindled, round which (he in¬ 
dividuals of the kafila respectively grouped. Having 
no other clothing than the tattered perjaraas of the 
cnmel-drlvem, and the cold being bo Intense that ice 
was found on the water in the morning, of the thick¬ 
ness of, perhaps, three quarters of an inch, I suffered 
accordingly, and ventured to approach the fires, invi¬ 
tation being out. of the question. 1 did so only to 
meet repulses, I was rejected from all of them: 
some alleging 1 was a Kafr, others no reason at all. 
In this desperate state of affairs, 1 wo® thinking of 
hazarding u visit to the Tents, when a poor, but hu¬ 
mane fellow, came mid led mo to Ids bivouac. He 
said he was hut u poor man, and lived coarsely, but 
that 1 should partake of his fare during the journey; 
that ho had absolutely no clothing, or 1 should not 
continue naked. My new friend, named Mahomed 
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Ali, was one (if four associate*, who bad Two or three 
camels laden with pomegranates, 1 gladly availed 
my so If of his offer, end returned him my acknow¬ 
ledgments, i k kindled his fire, and seated tut* by 
it, desiring me on no account to he dejected, that 
God was merciful, and would provide everything 
needful, 1 now became easy as in subaistenee, mid 
considered myself as one of the k a til a, whose com- 
position I shall here briefly describe. 

The most important personage was Kbailor Khan, 
Barak Zai, ami sou of Jiiim Khan, formerly haknm, 
nr governor, of Shikarpur, anil now in the service* 
of Wall Mahomed Leghari, the Nawftb Van Jr of 
Liuikbiiiin in Upper Sind. Jiinm Khan was a 
brother of the reigning chiefs in Kandahar, Kabul, 
See.; hut whether that his descent was, tainted, 
find lie had slender ability, or that he had little 
ambition, be lmd separated himself from them. 
His son, Khiidui Khan, carried mi trade, suid traf- 
fieked largely in horses. Business lmd led him 
to Kandahtlr, where he had curried his women 
and children ; lie was now escorting them buck. 
Be had a number of attendants ami horses, and 
■a plentiful show of teutnequipoge for the accom¬ 
modation of his ladies, who on the inarch Ira- 
veiled in camel kajftwns, or panniers; his nephew, 
Abddlidi KhAn, a fine young nuui of extraordinary 
height, accompanied them. Next in cnUfieqnence, 
was one they termed, by w ay of respect, Hukcm z&dn, 
who was the bashi, or director of tile kdfllo, at- 
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though KhAdar Khan. or rather Ahduluh Kb fin , 
appeared to order the marches. There wus also 
two or three Sbikarptir sai vails, well mounted and 
apparelled, and a welUHeebed jovial horseman, hi 
the employ of the Sind chiefs : besides these* were 
a few poor traffickers, who drove camels, asses, Bee. 
laden with fruits, suutf) and miscellaneous articles. 
Hdknmaadu Owned the greater part of the mer¬ 
chandize in the kali I a, consisting of fruit, fresh 
und dried, madder, and carraways. 

I was seated with my new friends, when a youth, 
travelling without means, came, and said be would 
put me in the way of procuring food for the night. 
I paid no great attention to him, feeling easy on 
that score, hut my companions told mo to go with 
him. I therefore obeyed, and was provided with 
a formidable long polo, for wbut purpose I was 
at a lo>s to conjecture; the youth and another 
Durum, destitute hut well dressed, being simi¬ 
larly iinned. We then mode fur the tents, near¬ 
ing which, my associates commenced howling Allah f 
Allah ! Allah f and the poles, I found, were to keep 
the dogs lit hay while the lagging of bread was 
carried on. The appeal for charity at no one tent 
was ineffectual, the inmates hastening to afford 
their mites, many oven asking if flour or bread 
was needed. Our begging was carried on system¬ 
atically. The youth, who appeared perfect in his 
part, and accustomed to such scenes, going towards 
the entrance of the tents and stating we were Hap in 
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while I anti the Durant. by jilting tiur lung poles, 
bad to contend with dogs assailing us mi nil sides, 
«s if conscious we were demanding the scraps which 
they considered their due. About thirty or forty 
pounds weight of bread was procured, of which 1 
merely received ns much ns sufficed for the even¬ 
ing's infill, The cold increasing ns the night ad¬ 
vanced, I suffered much from the want of clothing; 
nay companions, on preparing tor sleep, furnished me 
with a quantity of wood, to enable me to keep 
the fire alive during the night, over which I was 
to sir; 1 did so, with my knees drawn up to my 
chiii ; nevertheless the severity of the cold was sen- 

4 

ously felt. Towards morning, my situation being 
observed by n Mogul soldier in the service of Kha¬ 
li ar Khan, he came and threw over mv shoulders 
a postin, or great-coat, if 1 may bo express my seif, 
made of the skins of dumbas, or large*tailed sheep, 
the leather excellently prepared, and the fleece 
well preserved. They are the general winter habits 
of all classes in Khurasan, ami are certain I v warm 
and comfortable. 

I endeavoured to rise and return thanks, when 
I found that, what with the heat of the fire in 
front, and the intensity of the cold behind, mr 
iimtis were contracted, and fixed in the cramped 
position in which f bad been so tong fitting. I 
now became alarmed lest I should not In* able 
to nrrompany the kafila; nor should 1 liml it 
started early in the morning, a*. kafiJas generally 
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<lo; hut t3iis. with u view to the convenience of 
the women, did not Diarcti until tlio sun was high 
above the horizon. This wna u fortunate cincum- 
stance, ns the solar heat gradually relaxed the 
Bti flit ess of my limbs, ami as I became warm in 
walking tho piin lessened, I know not whether 
to impute my misfortune- here to the presence of 
the firw or tu the cold. My legs mid arms were 
covered with blotches, and at their respective joints 
were reduced to a state of ramies*. The latter 
evil disappeared in a few days, but the fmiiis in 
the limb* continued to distress me exceedingly 
for four or five months, mid have not wholly left 
me to this day, and probably never will. The pre¬ 
sent of this post in wiw undoubtedly the means of 
my preservation, as I never should have been able 
to have passed another night in similar nudity- 
and the cold, I afterwards found, in creased for 
the next eight or ten marches. 

The marches were not of extreme length, and 
I contrived tolerably well to keep up with the 
kaiilit, starting with the asses, which went on first; 
when, if unable to keep pace with them, i was 
sure of having the camels, which followed them 
behind, and which were always considerably in 
the rear. In this manner I wad secure from inter¬ 
ruption on the road by the inhabitants of the 
country. 

We made five or six marches, over a wild and 
dreary country, the surface of the soil thinly che- 
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qucrcd with low stuntcil bashes and plant?; amongst 
which the terk, and kahshiltar, or camel-grass. were 
the most prominent. There were no fixed habit¬ 
ations, and few traces of cultivation. From the 
plain of Sftobat we entered that of Buldak, slight 
rises, through which an easy road Jed, marking 
their boundaries, Ft was. if possible, more forbid¬ 
ding in a?|>ect than the former, and there was 
much of its extent occupied by sand hillocks. 

In one of oar marches we passed a body of men, 
women, and children, migrating with their property 
to some more genial c I limito during the winter. 
The men had most of them matchlocks, hut, I sus¬ 
pect. tio ammunition, as they begged flints and 
powder; find a smell quantity of each given them, 
elicited many thanks. These people crossed our 
route. Leaden bullet* with the men of this coun¬ 
try, 1 believe, are generally out of the question, 
having seen them, in many instances, making #ul»- 
stitutes of mild, which they mould and dry, and 
place in the ground, as they say, to harden, With 
such projectiles they contrive to kill large fowl*. 
&e. During our progress wo one day fell in with 
a large deposit of wheat chaff intended as winter 
provender for cattle. It was opened, and all the 
available animals of the kafihi laden with its con¬ 
tents ; KMdor Khun and the kafihi bash) directing 
the operation, and remaining with the mounted 
men while it was carried on. 

We here saw no inhabitants, although from this 
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deposit, and (he existence of water at some distance 
to the right, it was natural to infer that there were 
some in the neighbourhood. I could not here help 
drawing a conclusion, tlmi if these k a fibs are jinble 
to insult :md extortion among these people, they 
in some measure deserve it, for, in no ease where 
plunder could be safety perpetrated, was it omitted. 
The sheep or goat that strayed into their track was 
invariably made booty, and if they met with but 
a few tents, they did not fail to procure flour, 
roghan, knit, &e. without payment, which the in¬ 
mates gave, fearing worse treatment. At one of 
our halts, by a pond of rain-water, called Da mi 
Gliului, a faquir, mounted on a small homo without 
saddle, came From an adjacent collection of tents, 
which we did not see, and demanded alms, ex¬ 
patiating much on Lite splendour of the tents, and 
mi the wealth in the kali la. Ahduhib Khan asked 
him for his blessing, and while lie was receiving' 
it some of the men were engaged in fixing a cord 
around the neck of a large-sized dog which ac¬ 
companied the faquir, and they succeeded in pur¬ 
loining it without notice. At this halting place 
Inrge melons were brought to the katifn for sale. 
The I laps, as usual, when any touts wore near, 
went into them to pass the night, procuring better 
entertainment there than among the men of the 
katib: indeed, throughout Khorasait, among the 
IKjranls. charity ajqicars extinct, as does also, with 
few exceptions, the existence of any kind of social 
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or benevolent feeling. We at length reached a 
formidable range of Kills, at the entrance into 
which it was intended to have halted, but it wan 
discovered that there was no water in the spots 
where it was usually found. Khadar Khan was 
mu eh mortified, ae it was evening, ami il became 
necessary to cross the range at once, a labour lie 
would have lieen glad to have reserved for the 
morrow'. Alim were, however, despatched on all 
sides to search for water, and one returned with 
a piece of ice, which be exhibited as evidence uf 
his discovery, but the water, although near, trickled 
from the crevices in the heights above, and would 
have been useless with respect to the animals; 
moreover, to encamp close to it was impossible- in 
this dilemma, two of the Atcbak Zui appeared. They 
stated that they were acquainted with water very 
near, but would not discover it unless they received 
grapes, raisins, snuff, tobacco, foe, in short, Home- 
thing of everything they supposed might lie in 
the kilfila. Kb Ada r Khan strove to induce them 
to moderate their demand*, and much time was 
wasted in fruitless parley. The gesticulations of 
the savages, had I been free from pain, would have 
sufficiently diverted me, as well as the strew they 
laid on oho, ns they call water, with the enormity 
of their demands. The khan, unable to come to 
terms with them, gave the order to advance. 

We now ascended a steep and difficult path, 
down which the water oozing from the rock trickled 
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down. There Wits also much 'me. and muiiy of the 
camels clipped; the women had previously been 
removed, and seated on horses. Tins ascent na¬ 
turally involved a troublesome descent, and we 
bad to pass another elevation, equally precipitous, 
before wc reached the summit of the pass, from 
which the extensive plain of Periling burst upon 
the sight. At the bottom of the pass we found 
ourselves at the bead of a darra, had a good place 
to encamp in, water in fair quantity from springs 
near at hand, with plenty of fuel, the small wood 
on the adjacent hills. This pass, that of Kozhsik, 
was the only one we bud hitherto met with, and 
the only obstacle we had encountered on the route, 
which, since leaving Kandahar, had been otherwise 
free from natural difficulties. The mountain range 
over which it leads has considerable length, and 
while here U forms the western boundary of Push¬ 
ing, lower down It marks the eastern boundary of 
Shorawak. Besides the principal pass of Kodiak, 
there are two other well-defined and frequented 
ones to the south, those nf Rogani and Uedh, both 
crossing into Shorawak ■, by the first of these the 
Lora river winds through the range. 

In the morning we continued our progress 
through the darm. with lulls on either side, of 
inferior altitude. There were numerous mimosa 
trees, from the trunks and branches of which gum 
plentifully exuded; it was eaten eagerly by the 
men of the kohla, but 1 found it bitter and tin- 
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palatable. On arrival at a small hut, eoiMmetcd 
of tie boughs and branches of trees, two or throe 
men rushed from it, who, under the pretence of 
examination with reference to duty, rifled all the 
packages carried by the asses, and forbad further 
progress until their claims were satisfied. These 
men refused either lo give water or to disclose 

here it (fluid be found, njirf only after receiving 
a quantity of tobacco, would they give fine to 
enable the ns* drivers to smoke their cbilliunx. 
Both parties were in full debate, when Khadar 
Kbim and the horsemen, hitherto in the roar, came 
up, iukI instantly ordered an advance, it Wing non¬ 
sense to hear duly talked of in such a place, and 
by such men. I w as, m truth, surprised at the 
audacity of these fellows, w ho were nearly nuked ; 
nor could it ever have been imagined that such 
mi serai i it? beings were entitled to collect duties. 
They were without wen pons, and probably calcu¬ 
lated on the stupidity or timidity of the ass drivers, 
vrlm they might also have thought were proceeding 
done. During their search a Knrfin received the 
marks of their resjjcet, being applied to the eyes 
AJIlJ lips. 

On clearing this dam, we entered tin? plain of 
Pushing; to the right, on rising ground, gtonii & 
^uare castle, belonging to Abdfikh KUn, Sirdar 
oi: the Atch&k Z&hl Then? were two or three mu I* 
Ireny-treeg near it T and ^ume cultivation, of wheat, 
lurenu and melon#. Ivliadar Kliclm and his mount- 
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ed men rode up ti* (lie castle, for the purpose uf 
smnpng duty matters, and wished the whole of 
the kalilfi to have accompanied him, but the men 
would not ron sc nr. fearing' the rapacity of the 
Atehak Zu i Sirdar, should they place themselves in 
his power. We therefore, under the orders uf 
AbdfiJah Khan, the nephew, passed on. and crossed 
u small river, on which was a village, the houses 
built of mud. We then directed our course to¬ 
wards another village, n circular tower in which 
was visible far off. There we halted; the water 
supplied from a pond, the river being considerably 
distant. KMdar Khan joined us, and expressed 
.anger that the kafila bad not accompanied him, ns 
the affair of duty would have been arranged- 

The men who now came from the village to 
claim duty were most Ijeggarly-dressed, and with¬ 
out shoes. A most contentious scene occurred, 
their demands being exorbitant ; and nothing that 
evening was settled. These officers of the customs 
stayed with us during the night, and were most 
oppressive visitants, admitting no refusal of any¬ 
thing they asked for. The next day passed also in 
stormy discussion, and the evening approached 
without any satisfactory result, when the kali in 
b«shi seized one by the neck, and pushed him to¬ 
wards the horses, telling him to count them. It 
appearing that the number of horses in the caravan 
was disputed. To count twenty, or twenty-five, 
actually exceeded the ruffian's numerical ability; 
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it was necessary to count them for him. The 
spirited conduct of the kitfila bis hi seemed to have 
its effect in brill gin" mutters to a close; money wan 
now paid, and mnttere were considered settled. 
The men, however, did not leave us, and towards 
night urged Fresh claims as to the asses, and they 
with their burthens were carried into the village for 
inspection. In the morning a new subject for 
altercation ms found ; and a well-dressed youth 
made his appearance, who wrote Persian, and offi¬ 
ciated as scribe; nor was it until the day was con¬ 
siderably advanced that the kafila was permitted 
to proceed, fees having been given to the scribe 
and others. 

I could not estimate the degree of danger attend¬ 
ing our stay here, but Khadar Khan, who, on the 
score of his family, hail the most at stake, was con¬ 
tinually walking to and fro in great agitation, and 
frequently uttered fervent ejaculations that God 
would deliver hint from the hands of the Atchnk 
Zaia, It would have given me pleasure, had I 
known Pashto, to have learned what passed during 
the delates at this place, for undoubtedly much 
eloquence was displayed on both skies. 1 could 
glean, thnt the Atchak Zais ridiculed the menace of 
forcing a passage without payment of duty, and 
that they asserted it was much better to have 
Hindus to deal with, who without parley or hesita¬ 
tion paid five rupees for each ass, whereas they 
could only procure two from a Mussulman, and that 
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niter tiiucL dispute. The toiulud of the men, who 
on thy plea of collecting duty fixed themselves 
Upon the kifila, was most outrageous and extraor¬ 
dinary, They insisted that food should! be pm- 
pared for them* and would not allow’ it to be 
cooked, kicking over the puts with their feet, and 
then with their closed fiats scattering the fin?. It 
was evident they wished rather to annoy than to 
be well entertained, and the consequence was, they 
were served with meat nearly raw, which they 
devoured like cannibals. The two evenings we 
halted here, the men of the village assembled in 
great numbers around us (for curiosity merely), 
seating themselves on the ground, at a little dis¬ 
tance. None of them had weapons, which are 
perhaps scarce among them, Ahduluh Khan, their 
sirddr, had, I was informed, it piece of ordnance, 
possibly h jiitjil, at his castle. 

Leaving the village, our course Jed through a 
small belt of tamarisk jangtil, clearing which we 
halted between a village and river close to it, the 
same, probably, we had before passed. The stream 
was in a deep sunken lied ; and there are no wheels 
on its banks to make the water available for pur¬ 
poses of irrigation, the natives saying they have no 
material fur ropes. The water of this river, the 
Loro, which loses itself in the sands of Shore wak. 
is a little saline to the taste, and is esteemed pon¬ 
derous, 

The next day’s march led us anew amongst low 
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lulls, and over an uneven country. \V<> halted 
near n rivulet, two or three villages bearing to 
the left, with h few trees interspersed about them. 
These, I believe, were inhabited by the Ali 2ai 
Patens, and were dependent on Shall. During 
the night robbery was commuted on one of our 
saiyads, who suffered to the amount of one hundred 
rupees; his Koran, which was carried off, was 
afterwards returned in a mysterious manner. The 
thieves were not discovered, but the Ali 2ni had 
the credit of the robbery. 

m 

The next march was cheerfully performed by 
llu' kali]a, as it removed them from tlie country 
of the Patens, and brought thorn fairlv into that 
of Mehiib Khan, the Brfihili chief of Kaklt. Here 
danger to the same extent did not exist; hut in 
these semi-harbartms countries, where tvrannv and 
misrule prevail, oppression never ceases. This day 
I was so absolutely exhausted, and my pains were 
so severe, that I was utterly unable to keep puce 
with the kafiht, and the camels oven passed me. 
Leaving tin- rivulet n village occurred, near which 
the men were employed in winuowing com; they 
suffered me to pass unmolested. Beyond it was 
a karez of clear but badly tasted water, with a 
few tut, nr barton mulberry-trees, on its course; 
and, farther on, a line of undulating eminences, 
preceding the large plain nr valley of Shall, Among 
tin? eminences 1 was compelled, from the acute- 
ness Of rny sufferings, to cast myself ou the earth. 
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am! truly death, at that time, would have been 
hailed to* friend!)'. With much difficulty 1 made 
my way into the plum; and in progress to the 
town, prominently seated on a lofty mound, and 
distant some three or four tosses, ! replied to all 
I met that I was a Hajl It was dark before I 
reached it, when I learned from a soldier at the 
western, or Hanna gate, that the kMla wna im¬ 
mediately under the southern wall of the town. 
I passed into the bazar, where 1 met Gii! Maho¬ 
med, ons of nav companions, who conducted me 
to the remainder. All were glad to see me again, 
fearing some accident had happened to me; aud 
I amused them by relating my adventures as it 
HAji on the road. 

I may here observe, that my situation in the 
kaJiln, as regarded attention and civility, had be¬ 
come very supportable. Khudur Khan, who had 
refused me assistance, saluted me with congra¬ 
tulations the very next day, when he beheld rue 
comfortably clad in a post in, and never passed me 
on the road without notice. The kali I a b&sbi as¬ 
sociated himself with my companions in a kind 
of mess; I consequently had my meals with him, 
and was invariably treated with kindness. This 
man I afterwards saw at H&idarabad in Sind, where 
he had engaged in the military service, on a salary 
of two hundred rupees monthly. 

The kaiila hailed two or three days at Shall, to 
arrange the matter of duty, which is collected 
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there, und to allow men and entile a lirtlv rest. 

pains grew intense, so much so that I was 
ttimbie to accompany my friends on their de¬ 
parture. I made on effort to keep pace with 
them, hut finding [ could not, 1 returned to the 
town, not venturing, from what I had heard of 
the Bulan pflgSt to run the ehanee of proceeding 
alone through it. 

At Shall I was very hospitably treated, being 
lodged in the clean and upper apart mom of the priu- 
eipai masjit, near the southern, or Shikiqifir gate, 
and regularly supplied with abundance of good pro¬ 
visions, My afflictions daily became less; and tit 
length t announced iny ability to depart, when¬ 
ever a kiifita might arrive. Two or three horse 
katiliia from Kdndahar passed, but 1 was not al¬ 
lowed to accompany them, it being feared I should 
be left behind on the road by the horses. 

The town of Shall, or, as often called, Quetta, 
mu! Hot, is surrounded by a slight ntud crcnatcd 
wall, and may comprise three hundred houses. 
These lie at the base of a huge mound, on which 
stands the ruinous citadel, now the abode of the 
governor JeltM Elian. The War is tolerably well 
supplied, and is a fair one for n provincial town, 
being the centre of much traffic with the neigh¬ 
bouring countries. It is situated conveniently on 
the road between Kandahar and Stiikdrpur, as\v*JI 
as with reference to Kalat. and other places. There 
are many small gardens belonging to the town. 
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Mrhtieh appear as if newly planted, the trees being 
young. There are the Fine, the tig, the pomegranate, 
the pi uni, and, 1 believe, the apple ami pear; mul¬ 
berries and apricots art- plentiful, ok are also melons 
in their season. 

The valley of Shall may he nliout twelve miles 
in length, with an average breadth of three or 
four miles. It is well supplied with water; and. 
besides good wheat and barley, yields much lucent, 
with, I Ixdieve, some madder. The neighbouring 
hills—the native region of the w ild sheep—provide 
ample pasture for very numerous flocks of the 
domestic animal; and Shall h proverbially cele¬ 
brated for the excellence of its lambs. 

1 was much pleased with the climate in this 
valley, the frosts during the night being gentle, 
and tile heat of the sun Wing far from oppres¬ 
sive during the day, as is the case at Kandahar 
even during the winter. The people told me, that 
in another month they might expect snow, which 
would continue for two mouths, during which 
time they would W left to their own protection, 
the garrison retiring to the warmer country of 
Padiir; and I saw them repairing the casualties 
in the town walk. They entertain apprehension* 
from their troublesome neighbours, the Khaims, 
who live in the adjacent lulls to the east, and 
north-east, and who have, on more than one oc¬ 
casion. sacked the town. 

The outsides of the houses in the town were 
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mostly covered with tlic carcases of sheep, salted 
ami exposed to >lry. The principal leones are ex¬ 
tracted, atul tlie limbs extender] with small sticks. 
These Hitches of mutton,—and they have, when 
cooked, very nearly the taste of bacon,—are called 
khuddit by the Baloches, mid I audit by Afghans. 
They are generally used for winter consumption, 
when the flocks of the pastoral tribes are removed 
to the plains of Kaclu- 

besides the town of Shill, there are in the 
valley a few other villages, as (sjatngnTu and Ka- 
rini; the hitter under the hills to tho west, in¬ 
habited chiefly by s&iyads, and boasting many gar¬ 
dens; with many small hamlets, belonging to the 
Sberwam Brahuie, towards tile south- There tire 
likewise some castles contiguous to the town, the 
priori (ml of which is owned hy Sainuiidiir Khdn, 
a Durum nobleman of note. 

The valley of Shall was originally held bv the 
KAs&i Afghans, who still dwell in the town and im¬ 
mediate vicinity- Having passed under Brahut rule, 
the Sherwam tribe have intruded themselves into 
the southern parts of the valley; and some of 
the villages bordering on it, and included in the 
district, as Kuchilak, on the road to Peshing, and 
Beig, on the road to Mastung, are held by Khakas, 
wholly or chiefly. 
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CHAPTER XVI* 

CivUriy of a Brahman —Join a IdLfila.—5kd-Sk—KAAIaifaliL^* 

Brohiil tribe, — IteiJit Bf-dowlat-Mimicry of Shall jibniJin,-—- 

Sir-k Baffin*—Kujuri — Vigikmcft* — RTbi Nani. — Garnish,— 
Kirta,—Rand from ftnrm-fik— KhGtsdilljn.— Dangerous locali¬ 
ty — Grxri scenery- —Abtmikflttf uFflmige, — Plain oFD&htf.— 
Pesible mordi*— Fuss of Baiun*— l la advantage*;—Separation 
of hot and c <M regions. — Change in natural productions, — 
Ihkdfrr-i—Produce*-—Halt.—Surrounding hiik,—Feroaotin tribe*. 
—Extreme heat- —Fracture ofsmL——Pramd with 
difficulty. — NGrS river*—Encounter* —HindtL-—Es^apa. —M y 
■hw» token. — Returned— Mis* road, — Regain it^—BI truing 
repost.— ftcdoii youth*— HijS Slieher.—Raloch soldier*. — SfeiU 
mftUiu—Various Mfyerlurrs. — SJiantt. ■ - Tjrk£ri product*.— 
KSfiliL—Uslglip— Scarehy rtf water.—Tombs of Mititfipha Khuzi p 
&c.—Afghan OdOapitncy.—The *iiiU Iteheaded.-—Ufa character. 

Departure from Rngk —Gknuter of dDtmhy — ReflccEiuup _- 

Sweet, Jinjara- — Dangers of Liu-ht Bediri. — Program— Falftj 

alnmt— Rojun, -—■ Castle*. Ac*— V Tmcrly subject to Kulut_ 

Jd^nn. — Kjjiim Shah.—Charitabk offerings.— Shlkirpur,— Its 
renown fur wcnlib*— Itj rl§e. — FFourulimg state under DuninT 
ruk 1 .—Jti decline*— Its farmer influence, ■—Supplied the funds 
for A%h/m warn — Construction*— BuOdinp,— Defence?. — 

Bazar.—Fruits and ngstabfe*—Caiukh and irrigation_Trade. 

—Inhabitants —B*V(niie.-—Governor, j —LsJtK—Jiisecuril y,_ 

Boldness of robbers*—Conioge and weight?.—importance of Shk 
kilrpur to the IJurords* 

A lajige kali la arrived From Kandahar, of a 
iiiuHifartou* dtiscriptiou, and 1 was rUhjwetl to join 
it. During my abodi? at .Shalf I liad received 
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many attentions, from a respectable and wealthy 
Brahman of Bikkatur, named RfighlaU. Learn¬ 
ing I way about to leave, lie invited me to his 
house in the evening; and after asking tut if I 
could teach him to make gold, to plate copper 
with silver, and to cure diseases of the eve, he 
provided me with what 1 needed much, n tuit of 
cotton clothing, and a supply of flour and roghan 
for my journey. My Mussulman friends found 
a kid-akin, into which they placed my provisions, 
ami stinging it over mv shoulders, I followed the 
k/tfilu, which had preceded me. 

As soon ns l joined it one of the camel-dri¬ 
vers, finding that f was going to ShikarpOr, took 
my load and put it on one of his animals, so l 
walked unencumbered. The first march, of five 
or sis miles, brought us to Sir-i-hb, beneath a 
small detached hill at the extremity of the val¬ 
ley, where we halted, near the source of a rivulet 
of fine water, which gives a name to the locality. 
There was some tilled land here, but no inhabit¬ 
ants, To our right was the high mountain Clie- 
hel Tan. and where it terminated to the south, 
we descried the small pass, or lak. ns here called, 
leading to Maatung, so Tamed for its fruits. To 
our left were alike hills, anil in front, the Dasht 
Bi-dnwlut, over which the high road to Shikar- 
pur jmsses. The director, or bSahi of the kafila, 
was named Baloch Khan, And the camel-driver 
who had befriended me by lightening me of my 
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burden, proved to be in his employ* This led to 
Unlock Khan inviting me to join hU party, which 
of course wns very agreeable to me. ami 1 at 
once became easy in the kafila. We were hem 
joined by a pastoral tribe of Brahtfis, who worn 
proceeding to the warmer countries below the pass. 
They mustered above three hundred firelocks; 
and as the journey from hence to Didar was es¬ 
teemed perilous, their company was acceptable. 

Early in the morning, having filled the miis- 
saks, or skins, with water, we left Sir-I-Sb. and 
skirting the eastern base of the small hill we had 
I ml ted under, wc then struck across the bleak, 
sterile plain of Bi-dowlat, We occupied the en¬ 
tire day in the transit, and by evening gained 
the entrance into the Bolmi hills, and having 
crossed a very slight ascent, we deconded gradu¬ 
ally into a darn, or valley, where we halted. 
There was no water here, but our people had pro¬ 
vided against the want, AYe were this night 
highly amused by a witty fellow, called Shaha- 
bftdfn, who personated one of the Atchak Za\, and 
proffered to didose whom oho, or water, could he 
found. He imitated the tone and expressions of 
the savages exactly, and extorted loud penis of 
laughter from his auditors. I had got over the 
first march to Sir-wth pretty well, but the long 
one of this day proved too much for me, although 
the road had been good, and I experienced a re¬ 
newal, in some degree, of my former pains* 
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On the following morning, our course led us 
along the valley, which had a continual hut gra¬ 
dual and easy docent. To march was toilsome, 
as the bed of the volley was filled by small stones 
and pebldes. From it we gained another val¬ 
ley, with which it communicated; anil here, after 
a short distance, we came upon a variety of 
springs, the water of which gushed from the rocks 
to the right, and formed a stream. Some of the 
springs discharged large volumes, of water, which 
released themselves with a considerable noise. 
This spot is called Sir-i-Bolan; and the sources 
ore those of the rivulet, which has fixed its name 
upon the pass. We did not halt here, hut pro* 
ceedcd until we reached Kajurl, a spot m called 
from a solitary date-tree, which arose opposite 
to us in graceful majesty,—an emblem of our ap¬ 
proach to more genial dimes. Our road was 
throughout this inarch along the same damp 
and over the same kind of pebbly surface. We 
had seeu no inhabitants, but occasional tracks 
across the hills seemed to indicate their exist¬ 
ence near. During the night the sentinels were 
particularly alert, keeping up an incessant dis¬ 
charge of matchlocks, and shouting “ Hoi! Kaba- 
tlar 1 II ai ! Kabadar! 

Our next march continued through the ilarm, 
and wo lost tin.* Dolan rivulet, while to the left the 
country became more ojien. The road also tocamc 
less stony, os we reached Bjbi Nani, where we found 
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another rivulet, which, I was told, came from tint 
lulls of KnIAt. This place is a shrine of some re¬ 
pute, and has some curious legend* connected with 
it. The hills here yield fuller’s earth, or some ana¬ 
logous substance. The mad winds through the low 
hills at this point, and enters the extensive plain of 
Kirta, The river flowed to our left, and crossing 
the plain we hutted at Gunn-Ab {warm spring), or 
the sources of the third river we meet with in the 
Bolan puss. About half a mile to our left, or to the 
north, wtt the small village of Kirta, inhabited by 
11a Inc lies, subjects of Kidat, but at the mercy of the 
predatory hill tribes. Many of the women came 
to procure water from the springs, which, as their 
name implies, are tepid, and hi the pools formed by 
them are myriads of small fishes. The houses of 
Kirta were constructed of mud and stones; and 
amongst them was a square tower. There is some 
land cultivated, principally with rice, and there 
might lie much more, were there any security. 

Our Bridal i companions were desirous that the 
hilfila should have halted at Kirta for a day, hut 
this w;is not acceded to. although the mar ch we had 
in front, was through the most critical port of the 
pass. Tile kitftla therefore proceeded without them. 

Leaving Garm-fib, we came upon a large marsh, 
with a muddy bottom, and much choked up with 
reeds and flags. It is formed by the waters of 
Gann-lb, and from it issues the clear stream, which 
hence, to the termination of the pass, was to lie our 
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attendant. This marsh immediately precedes the 
entrance into a series of defiles, and is not, f 
believe, to be avoided by beasts of burden, who 
with difficulty wade through it. Pedestrians, 
like myself, leave it to the right, mid follow a 
slender path winding around the enclosing hills. 
Tn this march ue hud continually to cross and re- 
cross the river, whose bed was generally occupied 
with large boulders, and occasionally with Hugs . 
Tho water was delightfully transparent. During the 
early part of the day the dam was more or less 
open, or not so contracted us to be termed, justly, 
a defile, but on approaching a spot called Khuuriil- 
l&u the bills on either side closed upon each other, 
and the narrow passage between them was entirely 
filled by the water. Previn ns to arrival here the 
kali hi was condensed, and the armed and mounted 
men formed in a body, it being judged lit to move 
with caution and be prepared, in a part of the pass 
which, of all other*, seemed to be the most dreaded. 
Within the defile there was a large cavern in the 
hills to the right, and under it a pool, said to be 
unfathomable;—there was evidence of great depth 
of water in the limpid and azure-tinged water. The 
scenery was here sufficiently good; indeed, through¬ 
out this day’s march the natural features of the 
several localities were interesting. Emerging from 
the defile, we traversed a fine open space, favourable 
for encampment, with the river to the right, and 
also winding to the front. Crossing it, we again 
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passed through deities into another mill lengthened 
darra, but wide and open j—and this traversed, 
other defiles led ua Into a more spacious valley, 
where there was an abundance of coarse grass, fi 
may be observed, tluit there is throughout this jour¬ 
ney more or less forage, particularly from Khuinlil- 
bbi; there is also a good quantity of cultivable soil; 
ami, from the admirable command of water, it is ob¬ 
vious that, were the country secure, great quantities 
of rice might l»c grown. As it is, exposed to per¬ 
petual depredation-, no one dares to settle in the 
valley, or cultivate its suit. Neither is adequate 
advantage taken of its plentiful pastures, for no one 
ventures to gnute them. From ILL- lust valley, 
which has an appellation I forget, derived from its 
herbage, a short passage doored u.h of the puss alto¬ 
gether, am) brought us into the plain of Dudor, 
'Flie broken ground here was covered with stunted 
trees and brushwood, and wo had finally to trees the 
river, which Sowed to the right hand. Passing a 
few old tombs and shrines, we at length halted on 
the border* of a canal of irrigation, with the town of 
llAdar and its date-groves in sight, some two or 
three miles distant. 

I could have enjoyed this march under other cir¬ 
cumstance*, but what with its length, and the ill 
condition 1 was In, it proved a pen I Me one to me. 
The constant crossing of the river, and the necessity 
of tramping *» often bnrefm>ted, nearly exhausted 
me, and my feel at the close of the journey were 
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sorely distend. It wns in vain I strove to keep 
company with the k/dihi; ami before reaching 
KUGndiUfiiv—behind it as usual,—two or three 
shots, fined from th© bills, caused me to raise my 
eyes, when 1 perceived three or four men. They 
were, however* too far off to give mo trouble, 
and 1 siiw that they were moving from, and not 
towards me. 

The magnificent pass of the liolau may lie said 
to be, throughout its extent, perfectly level, the 
gradual ascent of the up | kit portion of it, and the 
slight kntiil, or pass, if deserving the name, by which 
the Dadit-IM-dowlat is gained, searedv formi ng 
exceptions. 

It is interesting on many w-counta; luting, with 
the MiiSloli pass, far to the south, the only route 
of this level character intersecting the great chain 
of mountains, defining, on the east, the low rimntries 
of Kadi Grmdnva and the valley of the Indus; while 
westward, it supports the devatod regions of Kalat 
and Sahlirawin* There are many other pastes over 
tho chain, hut all of them from the east have a 
deep and difficult ascent, mid conduct to the brink 
of the plateau, or table-lands. Such arc ihe passes 
of Takarl and Nnghow, between the Bolaii mid 
MiiHuh routes, and there are others to the north 
of the B’dan, This pass is no less irn|Hmant, 
occurring in the direct line of communication be¬ 
tween Sind and the neigh hoi icing countries with 
Kiuilahir and K1iont8&n, It also constitutes, in this 
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direction, the boundary between the Kuril Si-1 mid 
Gann SS, or the roll] ant] hot countries. The 
natives hen- afiirm. that all below the [nets i* Iliad, 
and that all above it is Khorasan. Tills distinction 
is in great measure warranted, not only because the 
pass separates very different races from each other, 
s I Nanking various dialects, Urn that it marks the line 
of it complete change of climate, and natural pro¬ 
ductions. .Vs we near Dadar we behold the akh. or 
milky oupkorhi* ;—no plant is more uniformly found 
nt th© verge uf the two zones: belonging to the 
warmer one, it stands as a sentinel, overlooking 
the frontier, over which apparently it. may not 
step. 

Our nest march was merely n change of ground, 
and brought us within a mile of the town of Dndur. 
1 was unable to visit it. but it appeared to be walled 
in, anil of some extent* containing many tolerable 
looking houses. The Hindus of the bazar resorted 
to the kdfila to traffic. The neighbourhood was 
well cultivated; the soil, besides being naturally 
good, is well watered by numerous canals, large 
and small. Many hamlets are sprinkled over it; 
and the produce, besides grain, consists of sugar* 
mne, and the indigo plant. There are two fnzls, 
or harvests, the vernal and hibernal. The town is 
hold by the Khan of luildt. and the governor Is 
generally one of hid household slaves, 

W r e halted near Da dir for two da vs, Transit- 

W 

fees were levied from the katila; after which our 
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company, augmented by BaJoth traders, started for 
BAgli. 

The hills in this part of the country describe ft 
vast semicircle, the princijuil ranges to the west, 
before noticed, stretching away to the south, and 
ending only on the '1 lures of the ocean. Immedi¬ 
ately to the north, and north-east of D&dar, arc other 
hills, enclosing the valley of Si hi, ami the abode# of 
Khaki?, Kadjaks, Sihtl&nebis, Birrii Zuis, M arris, 
and other mingled Afghan and Bn Inch tribes ; while 
to the east extend a succession of ranges, the south¬ 
ern termination of the great Hulimau chain running 
prallel to and west of the Indus. On the side 
bordering on Dudar and Kachi, they are inhabited 
by savage tribes, whose predatory habits render 
them a grout unnoyance to the inhabitants of the 
plains, on they frequently issue from their fiietncsses 
in overpowering numbers, mid plunder < ho village-. 
On the opposite side they look down upon Sang I jar, 
Dora Gltazi Khali, mid the Kill St chiefs' districts 

of Hiutiud and DdjiL The heat at Dudar is stngu* 
hiriy oppressive, and the uuburet bricks of the old 
tombs are pointed out as having become of a red 
hue in the fervent rays of the sum. 

At a tittle distance from Dadtr a line of jalibal, 
or low bills, or rather u fracture in the surface, 
extends from east to went across the country, mid 
separates the particular valley of Diidar from the 
great plain of Kach GiiinJava, Tin- mad through¬ 
out this lisdtire is level, but the broken mass assumas 
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a variety of fimtiwtic shapes, and muy have a breadth 
of three or four mi I vs. Where it ends, the hard 
level plain begins. 

1 had scarcely commenced the march from iMdat 
when i vas seized with vomiting, occasioned f 
knew not by what, unless bv the water, which 
here has a bad repute. It nits night when we 
marched, both to avoid tin* heat or the flay, and 
thut the mauzil, or place of intended halt, was dis¬ 
tant. Tlie kiiiila wn passed mo; and helpless i 
laid myself on the ground, and awaited morning, 
I wits fearful uf losing the rend. At the dawn of 
day t arose, and eon tinned my wav. 1 ] tossed 
through the fracture just noted, and hud reached 
the plain beyond, when my disorder drove me to 
seek the shade of some low lulls to the right of rho 
road. Here two nr three horsemen of the kiifila, 
who had stayed belli rid. came to me. They kindled 
u tire, their object being to smoke eh ini*. They 
encouraged me to proceed, tolling me 1 should find 
the katdrt at a village, the trees of which wore 
visible in the far distance. 1 strove to do so, but 
was soon r©driven from the rood; ami this time, the 
bauk of a ilry water-course afforded im* shade. At 
length, with my strength somewhat renewed, I again 
followed the rend, aud by eveiling, approached the 
village of lliri. 

Here wits it river, the N«rt, to which I hastened 
to appease my thirst; and uii crti-dug n ravine to 
regain the road a niffiim assailed me with a drawn 
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sword, and ordered me to accompany UEm. Clear¬ 
ing the ravine, he examined my pnstin, and the kid- 
skin I mg containing the remnant of my Hour, which 
I chanced to have with me this dav. Much parley 
ensued, he insisting 1 should follow him. and 1 
objecting to do so, I told him, if lie wna a robber, 
as his weapon made him superior, to take what 
he wanted ; to this he replied by putting his fore¬ 
finger between his teetli, and shaking bis head, 
signify mg, f presume, that he was not one, I was 
unable to prevail upon the fellow to depart; when 
ii Hindu suddenly made his appearance. Neither 
I nor m\ oppressor hud before seen ihis man; an 
angel could not, however, have more seasonably 
interposed. The BaEoch, still tin willing to relin* 
ijuisli me, said l was n thief, Inn the Hindu would 
not admit it: and asking me If ! belonged to (he 
kali In, told me it was on the other side of the 
village On hearing this, and that I bad friends 
near, the fellow relaxed, and 1 and the Hindu 
passed over to the other side of the ravine. The 
Hindu separated from me, and I made for the 
mad. when the Ha loch, looking and seeing me alone, 
colled me to return, and as an inducement plied 
me with stones, Having the ravine between u& 
and descrying three nr four men in a cultivated 
field adjacent. [ paid no farther attention than to 
return him Ids missile*, mid the abusive epithets 
he liberally bestowed with them. 

I next, went to the men in the field, and told 
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them tlie H:i1iir-Ji striking across the plain was n 
robber. Mv tattered garments were again ex¬ 
plored; and certainty had I possessed anything 
worth plunder it would hare been taken. As it 
was. the elder of the men remarked. " What could 
bo plundered from von. and in the same breath 
asked me to exchange tny shoes for a pair of eh.ap- 
lus, an uncouth kind of sandal. ] refused, although 
the shot 1 ® were old, and absolutely worn out, :ls 
they had become convenient to my feet; yet my 
refusal was of no avail, and the shoes Were taken 
from me; the men inserting that I gave them of 
my free-will, ami I, that they were forcibly seized. 
It was promised that u youth should conduct me 
to the katila, which was said to be two cossea dis¬ 
tant- The good Hindu, it seemed, hud told me 
it was here to di sen tangle me from tile Bak><-h. 
May his righteous purpose excuse the untruth. 
’Hie old roan, however, on putting the shoes on 
his feet, said they were not worth exchanging, mid 
returned them. He thou placed his lingers upon 
his eves, and swore that he was a Mussulman, find 
no thief. lie invited me to pass the night at his 
house, by way of atonement, and assured me of 
good entertainment. I might have trusted myself 
with him. as this application of the lingers to the 
eyes is equivalent to a most solemn oath, bat it 
was my object to gain the kafitn. \ therefore 
declined, and the road being pointed out to me, 
I struck into it. 
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Night coming on, 1 repaired to some old sepul¬ 
chres, or ziSmts, on the rood-side, to await the 
rising of the moon, the better to find my way. Ov 
moonlight I proceeded, but it was mwji manifest 
that I had missed the rood, anti, ignorant of its 
direction, I thought it best to tarry until mom, 
so I wrapped myself in my post in and went to 
sleep. 

At daybreak I observed, not far off, a man of 
respectable appearance, of whom I inquired the 
road, stating that E had gone astray, lie lamented 
that a Mussulman, for such he supposed tue, should 
have Insert ronijielled to sleep on the plain, and 
leaving hi* own path, he guided mo into mine, 
In a short time I made a village, situated on the 
Niiri river. The river occupied a wide bed, and 
the hanks on either tide were high. I descended 
into the bed, and under limiter of the near tank 
I passed the village unobserved. Beyond it, I took 
my frugal breakfast, soaking my scraps of bread in 
the waters of the stream. 

Here T was accosted by a youth, who also wanted 
to exchange shoes. He bad himself a new pair, 
and perfectly sound. The exclwnge would have 
Wn to his prejudice, as I pointed out to him, 
yet 1 could not afford to part with my old and 
easy ones. He did not, however. Insist. I was 
hardly yd aware that a Bnloch generally prefaces 
robbery by proposing exchange, or hy tagging 
some article, as the plunderer of the Afghan tribes 
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near K An da bar first ask* his victim if he has anv 
tobacco or mull* The brother of Mehrab KhAn 
of Kit]A( was encamped near this village with a 
party of horse. 

From the river-bed ( passed through a fairly 
wooded j&ugal of small Mr, mimosa, and faiimri.sk 
trees. It swarmed with the pastoral Brultui tribes, 
who hail recently arrived, and taken tip their winter 
quarter* here. Beyond this belt l reached the 
small town of Hfjl Sheher, held by Mahomed 
KbAn, the sirdar of the Slier warn Brahuis. It. 
was walled in, and contained a small lint good 
bazar. The two domes of its principal mas jits Imti 
been consjiieiious fora long time above the jaiignj. 
Within the walk were per Imps two hundred and 
fifty, or three hundred houses, Hindu ami M;1ho- 
mediin; withmit were groves of large Mr and mi. 
muSii-trees. The Shcrwanj chief levies a tniiLSit- 
fei* on merchandize. I found ihat the fcafib had 
stayed the night here, hut bad passed on in tile 
morning for Bagb. 

A Hindu directed me as to the road I was to 
take, but cautioned me not to go alone. T went on, 
having tiecoinc liahitimtcd find indifferent to danger 
and adventure. The same kind of light jaugal 
prevailed. I was soon passed by three Bid orb 
Soldiers, mounted on camels. One of them said 
to me, in Persian, “ Ah t ah! you are an Uzbek." 
I told him I was not, but lie maintained that I 
wns, laughing, arid in good-Immour. This was not 
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the fir-it time i laid been taken fur one r»f these 
Tart ure. 

In the town of Shall, notwithstanding my own 
affirmations, confirmed by many of the inhabitant:?, 
that I was a fr'uraug. or Kuropcnn, several believed 
that 1 waft an Uzbek. Tin.* mol|; l, or prteat, who 
officiated in the mas jit, where I was lodged, cue 
day informed a large company, with an air of grout 
self-satisfaction that I was a Turk, lie nodded his 
head, nnd winked his eyes, as if his su]jerior pene¬ 
tration hud discovered ait important secret. An¬ 
other Individual seriously annoyed me by persisting 
that t was a karlgar. This term 1 |i:td heard in 
D&iiian and the Punjab used to denote a bull. It 
was to no purpose that 1 cm item fed t was a " tnir- 
dem*” or man, and no kirignr, or, as I under- 
stood U. bull. The individual in i|ucsLkui would 
have it that 1 was one, or at least a kurigar. A 
better acquaintance with language# taught me that 
tiie word was employed in Persian to express un 
adept, or expert {nowm, in which sense, no doubt, 
the man intended it. At the same place a women 
daily visited me, always bringing tome trifling 
present of fruit, sweetmeat, Ae„ and craving my 
blessing, T could not surmise whv tilic thought mo 
qualified lor the task, until I heard her one day 
toll another woman that 1 was the “ diwinch,’* or 
idiot, from Mostiing. 

Uontinning my route through the jnngnl. 1 came 
upon a deserted and ruinous castle, ;utd then u[»un 
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n village to tlie lull of the road. It was dark when 
I readied a cluster of villages and date-groves, 
which I was so certain win. Bagb that I did not 
inquire, and satisfied that I should find the kaithi 
fu the morning, T retired for the night to a zi&rat, 
and quietly reposed. 

Tt turned out, however, that 1 was mistaken, and 
when I [irose at daybreak, 1 found that the place 
was called Tirkfiri, and that, Bagh was a good cues 
farther on. The greater part of this distance traced 
the river-bank. The country here was populous, 
mul well cultivated. The soil is fertile, yielding 
sugar-cane amongst its produce; juw&ri and bajnnt 
here, as throughout the province, ore the principal 
object* of the agriculturist- The preference shown 
to them would seem to show, that they require 
little moisture, and that experience has proved 
i hem to be adapted to the soil and climate. They 
subsist both man and animal, and are grown in 
such quantities us to be largely exported. In 
favourable seasons, or when the supply of rain has 
been sufficient, the returns arc said to be excessi ve. 
Other kinds of grain, ns wheat and barley, art? raised, 
forming the spring crops, olid the Jet cultivators, 
or zanuiiddrs, arc allowed to be very skilful. 

I found the kiftla at Bagh. between the town 
and river, and in a grove of uumubns, 

High is one of the most considerable towns of 
Kitolii, nlthough containing not more than tix U> 
eight hundred houses. It formerly was in a more 
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flourishing condition, and man y Hindi! eoukure, or 
bankers, resided at it. They Imve removed to 
Ivttrfi, where they think themselves more secure 
under the government of a petty dependent chief 
than under that of the weak paramount authority 
of KaE.it, adniiiiistert'ij by a household slave. The 
bazar is still respectable, as the site of the plarc 
preserves it from total decay. It has tho monopoly 
of the trade in sulphur, derived from the mines near 
Sunni; and the government officers collect transit- 
duties from traders- 1 wu* astonished to learn, 
seeing the river was so considerable, that fresh 
water was frequently scarce at Bagh, and that at 
certain seasons it was an article of sale; but J 
was assured that, in a short time, the channel 
of the stream would dry up, ami water only lie 
found in wells, dug 1 in its bed. I was also informed, 
that wells made in the town or neighbourhood, 
Welded a lluid, too saline to be applicable to useful 
purposes. 

Close to Bagh are some conspicuous tombs, cover- 
iiig the remains of remarkable persons. Amongst 
them are those nt > hurt a] dm am] Itehim Khan, pre¬ 
served In iho same monument, half-brothers, and both 
sons of tltc Ellust rious Xo&dr Khun. Mu-suipha Khfln 
was renowned for his valour, and fell by the hutitU 
of his brother. Echini Khan ; the latter was slain by 
the sifter of MusUpha Khan. Another tomb com¬ 
memorates a fiiuious politico-religious diameter, put 
to death by Shah 'A oitian. The Vaztr Fat! Khan, 
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afterwords so notorious, then a mere youth, was :i 
disciple <>f this worthy, as were a great number of 
the young Afghan nobility. The init inted formed 
a conspiracy to dethrone the king, and to assassi¬ 
nate his minister, Wafthdir Khan, and to raise (he 
Shahzada Srijah to the throne. The plot, on the 
eve of uccomplislmient, was revealed to the minister 
by one of the accomplices. Snntfraz Khan, the 
father of Fat i Khan, expiated the crime of his son, 
who escaped, ;ind many of the conspirators were 
seized and put to death. A party was sent to Diigh 
with orders to bring in the head of the Indy man, 
the lather or patron of the dark and foul treason. 
This event is worthy of note, as it was the prox¬ 
imate cause of the convulsions which have since 
desolated Afghanistan. Of the character of the 
holy man of Bagli there can bo little doubt, al¬ 
though be has since death been canonized. He 
was a Sufi, and, with his disciples, professed him¬ 
self to be a “ HuS&n perrast." or, “admirer of 
beauty.” 

W o halted three or four days at Bdgh, ami on 
taking our departure forded the river about half 
a mile liclovv the town; nor did we afterwards t?ee 
it. We made three or four marches, and reaahed 
a village on the Ixmlers of the desert (wit, called 
the Pat of Shikurpur, or, sometimes, the Dasht 

BMSri. 

During our progress we {tassed it well-cultivated 
country, but the villages wore mostly either in ruins 
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or entire ami deserted by tlieir liihftbitanb. it was 
wonderful to sol- the immense fields of Iwtpira, in 
the most thriving state, and apparently mature for 
harvest, but Rot a soul to reap them, or even to 
claim them. The cultivators had fled before the 
hill marauders, who hud scoured the country. As 
the kafila slowly paced over the afflicted land a 
mournful interest was excited by the contemplation 
of the melancholy scenes around us. It was no 
less painful to reflect <m the probable misery of 
the poor people forced to abandon their property 
and homes. Nor could such feeling repress the 
sentiment of contempt for the feeble government, 
unable to protect its subjects, for it was admitted 
to bo powerless against the licentious banditti of the 
mountains. 

The tillage we halted ut after leaving Bagh was 
peopk.d, m was the one on the borders of the Pat; 
the intervening country was vacant, ns described. 
In passing the extensive fields of bijam the men 
of the kafila distinguished a variety, whose stem 
had ,1 saccharine taste, little inferior to that of 
sugar-cane. They discriminated it by inspection 
of the leaf, but I vainly sought to Acquire the se¬ 
cret, They sajii tin sugar could he extracted from it, 

flierc is considerable danger from predntorv bands 
iu crossing the desert tract which now spread lie- 
fore us. Its name, “ Bedari,” or - vigilance," implies 
as much, and truly, from the multiplied robberies 
and murders committed on it, it has become of 
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infamous notoriety. The kafila bishi determined 
to make but one man'll across it, and we accord¬ 
ingly started alum! sunset, with our massaks fitted 
with water. 

We were in motion the whole of the night and 
following* tiny, passing in our truck a tomb to the 
right, whose elevation rentiers it serviceable as a 
point of direction, there being apparently no beaten 
road. Once during the day, a clout! of dust being 
observed, the kafila was halted, the men with match¬ 
locks assembled, and the horsemen took np posi¬ 
tion in front; the camels were also condensed, ami 
made to kneel. The arrangements were good, but 
unnecessary; the duet, being merely the effect of 
n whirlwind, subsided, and the journey was resumed. 

Some time after passing the tomb we descried 
a long line of jaugnl before ns. This at once de¬ 
noted the terniination of the desert, and our ap¬ 
proach to the territory of Sind, We proceeded 
about two cusses through this jaogal, in which some 
cultivated laud was interspersed, and about an hour 
before sunset reached Regan, where we halted. 

I'll ore were here two rustles, or rather villages, 
enclosed within walk Fields of biijara and cotton 
were around them. The water, of very indifferent 
taste, was procured, and in small tjuniitity only, 
from a series of shallow wells, or pits, under the 
walls of one of the ensiles. The inhabitants, or 
the chief of the village and his clansmen, were not 
ilisposuil to 1 m* very civil, and on a slight occasion 
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seemed anxious to pick :i quarrel with the men 
of the katila. 

I understood that Bojatt was subject 10 Mchrab 
Khan, hut I apprehend my informant intended nm 
to comprehend that it should be, os it once Tins. 
It was formerly held by Magghoms, who were 
subjects of Kalot. They have been lately exfielled, 
or, as was said, exterminated by the .bunah*, a 
branch of the great Bind tribe, who have placed 
themselves under the sovereignty of 8ind. 

Our next march led us to Jigan, the road through 
the same kind of jang&I, with villages and culti¬ 
vation occasionally occurring. Jagnn is enclosed, 
and lias a small bazar. We here found Kasim 
Shah, the Governor of Shikar pur. He visited the 
ki'iHiu, cordially cut braced tile h&dij. and arranger I 
the matter of duty in a free, gentlemanly manner. 

As most of the traders, and others of the kali to, 
were established at Shtkarpdr, ami as the perils of 
the journey were considered over, kalrats, <>r eliarb 
table offerings, were made at J«gnn, The more opu¬ 
lent provided sheep, with which they regaled them¬ 
selves and their companions. 

liile competent to perform ordinary mare ho, 1 
was little able to get through long ones, and the un¬ 
usually severe one across the Dnsht Bed&ri had 
brought me into great distress. The kifila marched 
from Jdgan to Shikarpur, but I could not pass the 
distance at once, ami went quietly on front village 
to village, well treated by the peasantry, a mild and 
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unassuming people. In two or three day® I reached 
the pity of !ihikdrpur. of which J bad heard so 
much. I found it largo and populous, but was 
somewhat disappointed with regard to its appear* 
ance, although reflection soon suggested that I had 
do reason to be so* 

This city, renowned for its wealth, is particularly 
celebrated for its Hindu bankers and money dealers, 
whose connections are ramified throughout the coun¬ 
tries of Central Asia. and of Western India* It is 
especially the home of these people, where their 
families are fixed, nnd where art' detained those of 
gomastahs. or agents, located i u foreign countries. 

As the city is not understood to be olio of great 
mitiijutty, it is piiodide that the iuElux of Hindus to 
it is not of very distant date, and that it was occa- 
'lioued by the fluctuations of political power. As 
the existence of some great centre of monetary 
transactions, in this part of the world, was always 
iiidispeiiNubte for tlie facilities of the commerce '•■ar- 
ried on in si, it is not unlikely, looking at the facts 
within our koowtedge connected with the condition 
of the adjacent country during the last two centu¬ 
ries, that Multan preceded Shikirpur as the great 
money mart, and that from it rhe Hindoo removed, 
converting the insignificant village of the ebace into 
a city of the first rate and consequence. 

Shikrtrpur, no doubt, attained its high rank under 
the Duraiu monarchy of Afghanistan, and much oi 
the prosperity of its bankers was due to the vicious 

VOL, i. ^ A 
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opemtion of that institution, nitd to the errors of th<> 
Do miii diameter. Many ciHidied themselves l>y 
loans to the ministers of state, generally careless 
financiers; ami M acting as treasure is to nobles, 
who deposited with them the spoils of their pro¬ 
vinces and governments, and who, subsequently, 
died without rcvcuHug the secret to their heirs. 

The fall of the Durant empire has been accom¬ 
panied by a correspondent decline at Shikarpur, 
both by depriving its capitalists of one great source 
of their gains, and by causing an uncertain and dis¬ 
turbed state of affairs in the surrounding countries. 
This decline has, moreover. Wen aided by the 
growth of a strong power in the I’nnjib, and by the 

consequent renovation of it- trade, and ... 

marts. Many of the former ban kora of Shi karpn r 
have since established themselves in the citicst of 
Multnu and Ainratsir,—the latter, at the present 
day, rivalling the importance of Shikarpur at its 
proudest epoch. 

It is not unlikely, iir.it the decline of Shikarpiir. 
and the breaking up of iis tiionojady, may in- iilti- 
nuiU-ly favourable to the* regions around; for its in¬ 
fluence, pushed beyond its legitimate exercise, was, it 
may be suspected, injurious mi the whole. It wimsn 
grasping, that not only by aoeouunodiiLing the various 
governments did it anticipate their revenues, but it se¬ 
riously depressed agriculture hy absorbing, in return 
for advances, the produce of the soil. In fact, the 
unlimited command of capital possc-seii by tin' 
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Shikdrpi'iris placed at their dispn.-al the entire n- 
sources of the state, mid of tin’ country, with the 
profits of foreign and domestic trade. All were poor 
but themselves; and their wealth was noxious to 
the general comm urn tv, and tinhal lowed, as all 
wealth must he, acquired from the necessities and 
impiverislnncut of others. 

To the curious in Hurani history, it may lx* 
pointed out, that from ShikSrpur were supplied the 
fund* which set on foot those successive inroads into, 
and invasions of the neighbouring countries, which 
arc recorded in every page of it; until the luouareha 
lost their credit, and the restless nobles, no longer 
occupied in foreign expeditions, directed their ambi¬ 
tion amrinat each other and the throne, nor tenni- 
nated the fatal strife until they had involved it and 
themselves in ruin,— a frightful, but natural result 
of the system of waste at home, and of mpine 
abroad, which had characterized the short-lived 
monarchy, 

Asa city, Shi karpur is indifferently constructed. 
The bazar is extensive, with the principal parts 
rudely covered, so as to exclude or moderate the 
heat, which is extremely powerful. As usual in 
Indian cities, there is the inconvenience of narrow 
and confined Streets; nor is too much tit tent ion paid 
to cleanliness. It would seem, indeed, that filth 
and wealth wore inseparable. 

Amongst the public edifices there are none com¬ 
manding attention. Two or three masjits only 
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might invite notion, without repaying it- Some of the 
residences of the opulent Hindus are large and mas¬ 
sive buildings, presenting on the exterior an imposing 
but dull appearance, from their lntge brick walls. 

The dty was once surrounded with mini walla, 
but call nu longer he considered other then an open, 
place, its dilapidated defences having Imen allowed 
to crumble into decay. The Afghans affect to de¬ 
spise fortresses; and it may be observed, in all im¬ 
portant cities once under their government, that the 
bulwarks have been neglected, No inducement 
could make Ahmed Shah order a trench to be 
fashioned under the walls of his capital, Kandahar. 
Thu monarch proudly remarked that the ditch of 
Delhi was that of Ahmed Sliahi (Kamlalnlr), 

The bazar of Shikaqiilr is exceixlitigly well suj>- 
plicd, the neighbouring country being abundantly 
fertile, and productive in all binds of grain and pm- 
visions, while it ha^ a llsh* market, plentifully storked 
from the Indus. There are numerous gardens in 
the vicinity, yielding tlifc ordinary J udiiui fruits, as 
mangoes, shuii-tuts, or tong mulberries, plantains, 
tigs, sweet times, melons, and dates; to which may 
be added, sugar-cane, (here eaten as a fruit,) both of 
the white and red varieties. There is also no 
scarcity of common vegetables the egg-plant, fenu¬ 
greek, spinach, radishes, turnips, carrots, onions, &e. 

About u mile, or little more, from the city, is 
a cut, or canal, from the Indus, but it appears to 
be only occasionally filled with water; for, on one 
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occasion I had to wade through it, mid a few days 
after found ir so dry that I could scarcely have 
imagined there had ever been water in it. For 
the constant supply of the city, there are nume¬ 
rous wells within and without its limits, and tlio 
water is believed to be good nml wholesome. For 
the irrigation of the cultivated lamia, wells are 
also in general me, and require to lie dug, of no 
great depth. 

Formerly, the trade of Shikarpur was much 
inure considerable than at present, and it was 
very much visited by kaiilus. The bazar still ex¬ 
hibit- great activity, and there an many fabrics 
still industriously carried on of cotton, the produce 
of the country. Its lunghts are next esteemed to 
those of PeshaWCT. 

Wlille the inhabitants are principally Hindus, 
its long dependence upon the Afghans has led to 
the location at it of a great number of mixed and 
various Afghan families. There are also many 
Baloch and BrfMi residents, hut few or uo Sin4- 
ians, whom no attraction could allure to settle 
in ail Afghan city. The character of the Moho- 
mediiii population is not good; ibe men tire re¬ 
puted ignorant and crafty, contention* and cow¬ 
ardly. The Hindus are, 00 Hindus everywhere 
else, intent upon gain by any manner or means ; 
and the females of their community are univer¬ 
sally Affirmed to Iw licentious and lewd. 

Under the Du rank, Shikarpur had it» governor. 
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dependent. J believe, on the superior one of Dora 
Gh&si Kim)). Its revenue, including tliat of the 
contiguous district, ms rated at eight lakhs of 
rupees; at present, about two Lakhs and a half 
can only he obtained hv extortion. Loudly com¬ 
plained of. Of this two thirds belong to the 
Amirs- of I [aidant had, and the remaining third to 
the Amir of Khfljrpur. The governor is deputed 
from Haid;md>ad; and was now, as before noted, 
Iv&ftm Shah* n son of Mir Ismael Shah — go le¬ 
nd ly employed hy hie musters in their negotia¬ 
tions- with the Afghans and British. Kasim Shdh 
was, hy great odds, the lient of bis family, ;md was 
deservedly held in the highest, esteem, by those 
over whom he was [dared. 

Shikarpfir is sixteen eosses distant J'rom the 
island fort of Bakknr in the Indus, and twenty-one 
cesses from Larkhaim. A bout four cosset from 
it, on the ronil to ttakkar, is ike once considerable 
town nt Lukki, which, populous and flourishing 
under the Afghans, is said in have contributed 
one ISkh of rupees as mutual revenue. 

It appear* as if it had been suddenly deserted, 
the houses yet being entire and ltahitable; and now 
afford* shelter merely to marauders. To the same 
direction, and on the bank of the Indus, opposite 
to Bakkar, is Sukktr, once n large town, and alike 
ill ruins. This I met, w ith the fortress in the river, 
was held hy i lie On ranis; while Roliri, a large town 
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on the wisdom bank, was belonging to the chief 
of Khairpiir. 

The nertipati™ of Hhikarpur and district by 
the Kitidian? would seem to have l>een followed 
hv an instantaneous decline in the prosperity nf 
both. The towns in the neighbourhood were de¬ 
serted, and the outcast population became robbers. 

1 found matters in such a state that the inha¬ 
bitants t>f Shiktirpur scarcely ventured without the 
walls with impunity, being frequently on such 
occasions robbed; although, to prevent such dis¬ 
orders. patrols of horse circumambulated the city 
during the day. On the banks of the canal 1 
have mentioned, as about a mile from the city, are 
some Hindu faquir establishments, with some full- 
grown plpal-troe*. To the spot the Hindus fre¬ 
quently repair for amusement, and always on their 
days of festival. One of the holidays occurred 
during my stay, end drew forth an amazing con¬ 
course of people. The spectacle vua pleasing, and 
even impressive. Strange to any, not withstanding 
the crowd?! and the publicity of the day, there were 
Hindus plundered between the city and canal; yet 
ShiUrptir is not the only eastern city offering the 
anomaly of danger without and security within its 
walls. 

Sliikarpur hfl£, or had the privilege of coining; 
and the rupee is a very good one. nearly or quite 
equal in value If* the sicca rupee of India; it hag 
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also it? peculiar weights and measures, and en¬ 
joyed under the DOrriim many immunities. It 
has probably passed the zenith of its prosperity, 
and may, possibly, experience a farther decline; 
yet its favourable situation, in the midst of n rich 
country, will preserve it front total decay ; and, 
although it may cease to be the great money -mart 
of Central Asia, it will long linger in existence 
ns a market for the surrounding countries. 

Tit the 1 hirdni sovereigns its possession was of 
the highest importance, as from it they overawed 
Sind, and enforced the unwillingly rendered tribute 
of iU chietV. It may ho observed, that the recent 
operation* beyond the* Indus have induced arrange¬ 
ment* by which the city and adjacent territory 
arc likely to hr permanently placed under British 
authority. 
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Odd appearsiw.■—■ S-ikkar. — Bak br. — EtoJui--— K Smiquir. — ItJ 
insalubrity.—Division of country. — introduction to Ghulim 
Rctfui Khln* — Hb mission*— His attendants,—Bounty of 

Mulln LLilfij _Bojitttturo from Kiiairptif.—Ddbar.—Intricacy of 

Hied-—Siiltinjuii,—Suiyail'sHstnikc.—Mat tclL— Exlantfra viev,'. 
—-.MjlhJJi toju}..:mionSt anti society—Conversation,—Supper.— 
Pi lull Shelter— Mafljitnspast—F&quir.—M irpur.—Siiuli woman. 
— HHjipiLfltlo rill upon.—Suspipoui men.—Klmiijuir—Sulizoj 
K«t— Evil guidti.—Fdziipiir.—Meeting with Halimai Khan,— 
PiflSitnin' of Sind,—ViUngs^ and miwj IU,—Aitninistnniou of 
country.—Hindus.—Snitfodtu—Pfft—Faquirs.—Tokia*. 


i stayed two fit three days only at Shikirpur. 
and determined to recross tho Indus, mid filter 
Northern Sind, with the intention of ultimately pro¬ 
ceeding to Lahore, the cnpitiri of Makiirapi Uimjit 
Singh, My jwstin, many years old, was so full of 
rents, and ho rotten, that I was every day occupied 
two nr three hours in repairing it. and the variously 
coloured thread* employed gave it a singular and 
ludicrous appearance* To add to the unseemliness 
of my habiliments, the dress bestowed upon mo by 
the Br4hmati at Shall was fairly in latter^ and my 
shoes were absolutely falling from my feet. 

1 therefore passed through Lnkki, aud reaches' 
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tlit' deserted town of Sakkar. on the banks of the 
river, I passed tin* uiglit ut a masjit, where only 
one man, tin* null I a. attended. to pray. He brought 
me a supper of bread and ilhiil, and sat in conver¬ 
sation with me some time, giving his ruler, Mir 
Solirab, hut an in ili fibre ut character. 

In the morning 1 went to the river, and found a. 
boat ready to cross, into which 1 stepped, when a 
Ilitidfi asked me for » pais, the passage fee. I ols- 
served, I was a ITiijl, and had no pais but be in¬ 
sisted I should give one. I bad none, and rose as 
if to leave the boat, when be desired me to sit, and 
I pm^sed over to Rohri. 

On a rocky island opposite to this town is the 
fortress of Bakkor, once held by the Dimmit*, at 
this time subject to Mir Soli mb. Notwithstanding 
its imposing appearance, uiili its large extent 
of wall, nrnl k> indented battlements, it is of no 
eonseipu-nce as a defensive erection in modern war¬ 
fare, being entirely commanded by the heights and 
detached bills on either hank of the river, at Sukkur 
and at Rohri. There are a multitude of Jlahomc* 
dan tombs and shrines in this neighbourhood, many 
of them splendidly covered with painted tiles. One, 
eminently superb, stands on a small islet between 
the town of Rohri and the larger island of Bakkar, 
The effect “I’ the laiifUrapc is wonderfully increased 
by the beautiful stream, and the i m me use groves of 
date-trees, wbich fringe its banks, Every traveller 
will l>e delighted with the scenery of this favoured 
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spot, and its attractions nllured me to linger in U 
two days, and to leave* it with regret. 

The town nf ttoliri is seated on the Ixink of the 
river, immediately opposite to Uakkor, and the 
houses have mi antique and renenible appearance 
in the distance. The interior of the town is com¬ 
paratively mean, mid the bazar. while well enough 
supplied with provisions, is very rudely composed, 
Thni' is a peculiar rupee current here, and certain 
weights arc hi use, superior to the ordinary ones of 
Sind, Rohri is an ancient site, no doubt succeeding 
Ah*r, the capital of Upi*r Sind nt the period of the 
Mrfhomcdon invasion, and whose remains arc still 
known and pointed out near it, 

From Rohri the road leads through a wilderness 
of dattsgroves and gardens for altove three miles, 
wlii'it, a liltle open country passed, I reached the 
small and pleasant village of Bah. and thence an¬ 
other sis miles brought me to Khairpiir. This place, 
originally a cantonment, has gradually increased in 
importance, until it has Weenie the capital and 
residence of Mir Soli rah, the chief, or. ns he is called, 
the Mir of Ifpper Sind, It appears, on approaching 
it. a vast assemblage of trees, none of the homes 
being nlftervahle, and -ontiistK. in fact, of houses 
and lints intermingled with groves and gardens in 
a re mark ably cm 11 fused manner. The bazars itlmiind 
with foreign and native produce, and British manu¬ 
factured are freely met with. The commerce of 
the place is extensive, and the Hindus are wont 
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to remark, that if the town wen* waited on the river 
gold might be gathered by handfuls. In the very 
centre of the hajsars is the palace of Mir Sohr&b. 
It occupies a large space, ami is surrounded with cas¬ 
tellated walk, from the exterior the only promi¬ 
nent object is the cupola of the masjU, decorated 
with green and yellow painted Liles, Khairpilr is 
a filthy place, and is esteemed unhealthy j which, 
looking at the stagnant marshes around it, ami the 
extreme heat, need not lie wondered at. The 
same causes, however, impart a lienutiful verdure 
to its groves of nmngoc, mimosa, and other trees. 
The water drank hy the inhabitants has alike a bad 
repute; but the Mir 1ms u well witliiu his walls, 
so much esteemed, that his relatives at Ilaidarabdd 
are frequently supplied from it. Mir Stdirab’n ter¬ 
ritory extends southemly for a considerable distance, 
or forty coj&es; and on the western side of the 
Indus he 1ms a slip of laud of alwiut twenty eosse#. 
He also has a third share of the revenue of Shikar- 
piir. He has given portions of hi* country to his 
sons, the eldest Mir Rustam, the second Mir Mo 
ViSrctk. Mir Solmib is very old and infirm, and 
unpopular, from hia tyranny and oppression. Tib 
son, Mir Rustam, although dissipated, is less disliked. 
Related to the Mil's of Iluidarahdd, he consults 
with them on matters of general ami foreign policy, 
hut they do not interfere in the administration ->f 
his country. His minister is Fats Mahomed Chora 
an aged and avaricious man. 
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When at Khairjifir postiiing by Uie houm of Fail 
Mahomed, at the eastern extremity of the town, 
my oppeamice, certainly singular enough, Induced 
a party of men occupying a kind of shed, to make 
themselves snore merry at my expense than 1 was* 
pleased with, and 1 spoke sharply to them. I did 
not comprehend nil they said, but knew that they 
called me a madman, as perhaps they supposed mo 
to be, I wsts strolling in an adjacent minn^i grove, 
when one of the party accosted me and asked whe¬ 
ther I was not a Feringhi. J said yes, and he in¬ 
vited mu to return with him, as a mistake had 
occurred. He explained to mc T that his master wne 
(jhfilirzi lluHul Kliim, a lMmidptitni, and vakil„ or 
envoy, from B&haw&lptiv* We went hack together; 
and the vakil wan told 1 was tint a madman hut 
n Foringlu; on which he apologized, and I utaerrud 
that it Was possible I might be both' While we 
were conversing, quo C.lul Mahomed, a companion 
in niy journey from Quetta to Shikarphr, whose 
busmen had led him to Khairpiix* came to call 
upon Fail Mahomed, He wa5 profuse iu expres¬ 
sions of joy at seeing me again, and entered into 
such exaggerated detailh of my consequence, as to 
make a deep impression on the mind of the Baha- 
walpur envoy, who Mould not be satisfied utiles I 
consented to star with him, while he informed me 
that he expected hb dismissal m a few days, when 
he would conduct me to Ins village near the Sind 
frontier, and provide me wills clothing and other 
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necessaries. Cliulftm RobA! had liecn deputed to 
treat for the restoration of Kot Sabzui, now the 
frontier town of Upper Sind, but. which had been 
■wrested from BabAwalpdr during the rule of 54dat 
Khan, father of the present khan. The plea of 
original right was set up by Mir Sohrab, and Ghu- 
lam Kashi, I presume, was entrusted with the com¬ 
mission of establishing the claims of liahawntpur 
jnthor from the circumstance of hie local knowledge, 
aa he reaided within twenty cosses from Kot Salmi, 
than from his high condition or diplomatic ability. 
He was nevertheless, a Dfcradputrn, of the same 
tribe as his prince, held a small jaghlr, and as re¬ 
spectable ns khans in Bahawalpfir generally are. 

Ho was scarcely above twenty yeans age, but very’ 
creditably corpulent, whether from natural hi us or 
from indolence end good-nature. His attendants were 
about twelve in number, and a more supine or dirty 
set of men could not be imagined, Most of them 
were Sal vails, and besides eating their meals and 
smoking tobacco, did little but drink bung mid intoxi¬ 
cate themselves. They were called soldiers, yet there 
were but two crazy matchlocks amongst the whole 
of them; and one of these was sold when I was 
with them. Ghulatr Rasul was, however, us correct 
in conduct us mild am! nnofiensive in manner, and, 
as ii murk of ht- station in life, one of bis filthy 
attendants was his falconer. The vakil was the 
only one of the party even tolerably clad, in white 
raiments, and he appeared to have only the suit he 
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wore, for when it wag necessary to wnflk it lie was 
obliged to sit wrapt up in a kaiuluh, IIis people 
endeavoured to convince mo that he was a great 
man at home, and prayed tiier not to estimate him 
by hig appearance abroad. 

Tlie party. Imiug guests of Tati Mahomed, the 
minister uf Mir Rustam Khan, wore provided with 
their mods from his kitchen; but they were so 
scantily supplied that I was glad on acquaintance 
l chanced to make relieved me from the neces¬ 
sity of trespassing upon them in this particular, 
Mnllu Hdfiz, in change of Fati M£homed T s masjit. 
became friendly with me. ami brought me daily 
my food in his brass vessels, although it gave him 
the trouble of scouring thorn after I hud used 
them. 

I had remained above a month at Khutrpur; 

and, seeing no indication of movement oil the 

part of (Jhhluiu Kashi, determined to proceed 

without him. He was sorry 1 should go; but i 

was in so sad a plight as to doth mg that I was 

compelled to go somewhere, under the hope of 

being better equipped. I therefore took leave of 

him one evening, when seven of his retinue were 

lying in so confirmed a state of stupefaction from 

their daily potations that they could not be aroused 

to receive mv adieus. 

* 

[ reached a small village, where I passed the 
night ; and the neit day, halting n while at Bali, 
again entered Ruhri, where I learned as much as 
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I could of the road X bad to traverse, anti acquired 
the names of the Tillages E should meet with. 

Conscious of my singular appearance, T felt 
ashamed to confess myself to be a Fcringhi, and 
resolved, when Bceorted by any one, if asked 
whether I was a Patau, or this, or that, to wit 
yes: and. if asked directly who 1 was, In reply 
that I was ?s Mogul, as I had discovered that ap¬ 
pellation was vaguely applied, and might he as¬ 
sumed by any one with n fair complexion, 

T made a small march from Rohrt, and the next 
rlay reached Du bar, a hamlet with a rivulet, flow¬ 
ing near it; then? was an ancient mu-jit, and two 
or three Hindu shops. The jangat had become 
very dose, and abounded with wild hog* though 
adjoining the hamlet there was much pasture hind. 
Ddbar was eight vosses from Rohri. I there in¬ 
quires] the rood to Sijltfmpur, which, T was told, 
was fourteen tosses distant. The roads in this 
part of Sind are nothing hut fool-paths, and are 
so continually crossed and recrossed by others that 
it i« next to impossible for a stranger to know the 
one he ought to follow. 1 was continually losing 
my wav. and, although I never failed to reach 
some village, and to ite well received, it was five 
or ids days before I found myself at Sul tan p fir. 
The country was covered with the most mtrirate 
jangul, ufTnrding, however, subsistence in its gross 
to numerous herds of buffaloes. Silltanphr was a 
large struggling village, surrounded with much cul- 
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tivAted bind: while hue groves of trees, mimosas, 
Iters, mnl pipnls, wore interspersed nmongst the 
I louses, and adorned Hie environs. Hie bazar was 
smut!, but neat, and abundantly supplied. I re¬ 
paired to the principal JnaajiL, plural on n mound* 
and iosiiiig myself with my buctt to the wall, 
extended tot feet towards the west, or in the di¬ 
rection of (In? k;dda. A saiyad rebuked me for 
so doing. and the officiating mulln asked him why 
it was* imp reper, as 1 wjus not sleeping, but sitting. 
The saivud explained, and related a tale of some 
onfortnnate person, whose feet were nailed to the 
ground for placing them iti a position like mine. 
Another individual, on my observing that 1 wiw 
going Imme, asked whether to the Fertngkl coun- 
trv i I said that 1 was a Mogul* and he roade no 
farther remark, l passed the night at Sfiltftlipur < 
and the ssiivad wlm liatl taught me to be careful 
as to my feet, living in the apartments la-longing 
to the mas jit, furnished me with an ample supper. 

I hud now- to inquire for Mattel!, said to lie 
eight coshes from Snhaiiplir. and was two or tIn■ 
days 1 m? fore f found ray way to it, being con¬ 
stantly straving front the mud, yet invariably well 
treated at the villages I accidentally fell in with. 
Throughout thin part of the country tile jangnl 
is burned when new lands are to be brought under 
cultivation; and now on every side wore seen 
huge columns of ascending smoke. Mattel) is a 
small town, seated mi sui eminence, at the foot 
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of which was a large expanse of water. In the 
neighbourhood are groves of enormous pfpnl trees. 
Its site and the character of its scenerv is at true- 
tire, while its houses have a picturesque and ancient 
aspect. The bazar contains ntanv Hindu simps, 
and tile haiiyas have a dnmuusalu. That the local¬ 
ity has pretensions to antiquity, is shown by nume¬ 
rous remains i>f former buildings. From the summit 
of tlie mound a most extensive view is obtained of 
the surrounding country, presenting an immense 
muss of dense, jangal, the positions of the several 
Tillages being marked by the clumps of taller trees, 
towering above tile ordinary level. My uext stage 
was Mirpur, ton cossce* distant, and it was pointed 
■ nit to me by the inhabitants, 

I tui.k up my quarters at tile luasjit, and found 
there an aged but rcspectab!e-louking man, like 
myself, a nuisafar, or it ranger, who called himself 
a eaiyad. At the period of lhe fourth prayers 
he w*» asked to join in them, but declined, affirm¬ 
ing that In* did not know the characters of the 
people, or of the mulls, behind whom he should 
stand, These reasons were admitted; not that they 
were good, but from courtesy. I was not asked 
to pray, as ji was said E wa> n faquir, and faquir* 
are allowed to be graceless. TVe wore afterwards 
joined by another uift.-difur, also a well-dressed 
old man, who gave out that he was a nur, and 
going to MriltAn. Connected with the mas jit were 
apart merit. 1 *, mie inhabited by the person appointed 
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to take charge of the building, and others for the 
use of traveller* nml stranger*. In one of them 
we wore seated, the pcshkidmiit, or servitor of the 
mitsjit tusking an on col lent fire; and the interval 
between the fourth and tifih, or last prayers, nan 
spent in much amusing conversation. 

It must In- conceded, that three impostor* were 
this night (respiting ou the charity of the good 
people of Matteli. The silver-haired sinner, who 
avowed himself a eaijad, was no more one than 
I was; the mail of M ill tan was too ignorant to 
be considered a mjr; and certainly t hud us little 
pretension? to he thought n Patau faquir. Our 
sniyad, however, talked most, and in the Hindu¬ 
stani din It'd, hotter, |>erhai*, understood by my¬ 
self than by Ids other auditors?, He repeated some 
most egregious falsehoods, nnd gave an account 
of his travels in a countrr bevond Thibet, where 

m w 

beggars were fed on golden plates, lie then, with 
reference to me, descanted on faquir?, and described 
the several classes; to a class never possessing 
wealth, he, naturally enough, referred me. Tin? 
peshkidmiu was lest in wonder at these narra¬ 
tions, and often exclaimed on the singularity of 
having three (versons from countries so distant 
assembled together, and seemed to be very proud 
of being honoured with their company. The -uiyad, 
who, of course, canto from no ordinary place, as¬ 
serted that he was from a country beyond Chin, 
or China. His language betrayed him, and his 
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frequent mention f»f Delhi satisfied me ii# to where 
he belonged. 

Wlien the fifth prayers were concluded, and good 
Mussulmans take their supper, we. the strangers, 
were thought of; and the peshkidmaU to whose 
dnrv the office belongs, brought in plenty of bread 
and sfigh. or vegetables boiled with roglian. and 
seasoned- n very general accompaniment to bread 
hi .Sind the vegetables being spinach, or rued, 
(fenugreek.) My companions, to support their 
quality, and. perhaps, expecting something letter, 
protended to Ins nimble to sup unless on meat ; 
ami the bread and sagh was given to me, and 1 
mndB a very good meal of it. Nothing more oo^tlv 
was jinxluivfl, and the saiyad mid mir were ftnullv 
obliged to put up with bread alotiCi complaining 
loudly of the inhospitality of the people of Mattel*. 
WTien they departed in the morning one of the 
villagers observed, that the sjiivad wuh a kmim-ghar. 
or alchemist; ami my having been satisfied with 
sdgii was so well taken, that breakfast was brought 
for me before f toft. 

(in the mad to Mirpfir I could find my wav no 
better than before ; and on one occasion falling 
in with a stream of water, which I could not cross, 
t was entirely put out of the direction, and after 
much wandering, found 11 person who put me info 
the road for Ktsh Shelter. It was evening when 
I arrived, and i was shown to the mu* jit, where 
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it seemed that visitors were rare, therefore my 
reception was the more cordial. 

Many people upaetuMcd at prayers, and [ was 
as'ked to join, but 1 replied, tliat I liad not fit 
clothes. The remark was made, that it was n 
pity a man sbuuld l«> prevented from saying 

his pray its for want of clothes. After pm vers, the 
company partook of a common repast in the tiiusju, 
and I understood St was the usual practice. Tlio 
nnillii wan a portly airnl superior person ; lie spoke 
to me in Persian, as 1 said T was n Mog*]. One 
of his scholars, reading the Koran, surmised that 
I was a Feringhi, but hi* suspicion did riot com¬ 
municate to the rest, or they were indifferent, 
Alufi, or a preparation of flour, roglnui, and sutrar, 
had been provided for the party, and [ need not 
add, that the mill la was careful to regale me. Pit ah 
Slicker was a large Imnr village, and the \iciiiity 
more open than the rest of the country ! hud 
seen, and extensively cultivated. The inhabitants 
appeared resjiectable, and in easy circumstances. 
Besides grain, i had occasionally observed cot t oil¬ 
fields on my route, hut here were many plots of 
sugar-cane. Mirpbr was still four cusses ilia^uit, 
and the interval I found wholly occupied by vil¬ 
lages and cultivation. My [H^tin was so oddly 
considered, and drew upon me so much atten¬ 
tion, that I was detained at every village I came 
to. At one, a |wrsfin accosted me io> u llilji i 
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and :is I did not deny the character, he invited 
nit* to his house. He wits himself, as he told 
me, a faquir. but a wealthy one, as he possessed 
land, ami was master of thirty cows. I stayed 
with liim two days; and on parting he pre¬ 
sented me with a stick to keep off dogs, which 
are numerous and fierce in nil the vil luges. I 
had never been arum veil by these animals; bat 
now that I had a stick in my hand was twice 
bitten in the leg at the first village 1 came to; 
1 therefore threw aside the iinluekc weapon. 

I next reached Mirpur, a considerable town, with 
a mud fort let, ami an abundance of gardens, par¬ 
ticularly well stocked with mango and plant at n- 
t around spread a most luxuriant cultivation 
of sugar-cane. 1 merely passed through this town, 
inquiring the road to Khnirpur, four tosses distant. 
The jangal lind now’ become drier, and there were 
many cot ton-fie Ids, As I travelled from village to 
village I always experienced the same good treat¬ 
ment, though i could not avoid being noticed. 
At one, n man risked me if I was n robber, not 
exactly meaning wliat he said, and I replied, that 
he was one himself. A female standing by, invited 
to her house, and when there told me to sit 
down while she prepared some bread and broiled 
Hsli for me, She was the handsomest woman I 
had seen in Sind, and very smartly attired. The 
women of Sind dress gaily. in 1mm ticca worked over 
with variously coloured silks in many patterns, into 
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which they frequently insert pieces of looking'- 
glass. My pretty hostess wore u red silk hod- 
ice. tastefully decorated iu this manner, which 
set off her lino form to great advantage. So 
agreeable a companion detained me the greater 
part of the day, although l was not conversant 
enough with the country dialed, to iiohl much 
profitable conversation, yet I understood that she 
had desires unaccomplished, and that she languish¬ 
ed to lioeome a mother. I moved on to another 
village and passed the night and started in the 
morning at break of dny. I soon Came to a ham¬ 
let, where the people would insist upon my stay¬ 
ing and taking wut with them. This wat is made 
of wheat hoiled In milk, and seasoned with sail¬ 
or sugar, and is the mister, or morning meal, of 
the jieasanuy in Sind, eaten as soon im they rise. 
Some sixteen nr seventeen brass basins of this pre¬ 
paration were set before me, besides two or three 
bowls of buttermilk, every house in the hum let 
having furnished one. I laughed, as did the vil¬ 
lagers, and to avoid offending, sipped a little from 
each, and, commending their hospitality, departed. 
I next encountered two men, of mistrustful aspect, 
who seemed to hesitate whether they sin mid in¬ 
terrupt me or not. At length one of them said 
to the other. There is 00 telling bow such people 
a re inspired; and returning, for they had passed 
me. they craved my blessing. 1 gave it in due 
form, and breathed on them, when they went 
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witistied away. t also met a faquir, who asked 
where I came from. 1 said KAudahar, and lie 
observed, why tell an untruth f I returned some 
careless answer, and he left me. 

Khuirpur I found in he a good rized biizar 
town, and, like Mirpur, encircled by numerous 
gurderif, and richly cultivated hinds. Sidwtd ivui 
was now ten cusses distant. The intervening 
space showed more jangal and fewer villages, 
while there was more pasture and marshes. When 
1 reached Subzal Kot, observing 1 it to bo a walled 
town, I entered by one gate, and walking through 
the bazar, went out by the other. I understood 
that the town had declined in consequence; still 
it exhibited some activity in its trade. Being a 
frontier town, there is a small garrison, and three 
gums are mounted on the ramparts. Without the 
town walls was u miiu.I1 castle, in whirls resided 
Pir Baksh, the governor. My object now was 
to gain Fitzilp&r, the gharri, or castle, in charge 
of my former Bahawalpur friend. Raimi at KMd; 
and I hoped, that if fortunate enough to find him 
there, 1 should Iks able to remedy my waul of 
clothing. I learned that I had yet sw* cusses to 
travel. 

On the road, which led through a thick fungal, 
1 met two women, of whom 1 asked if I was on 
the right [With, and they told me they were going 
mj way. I accompanied them, and as we walk* 
ed along they invited me to come to their 
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village. Before we reached it my fair friends 
began tn suspect they might be taxed with hav¬ 
ing brought a strong® man home with them, and 
coming to a path diverging from the road, they 
desired me to follow it, as it led to Fazilpur. 1 
wtti simple enough to follow their direction?, and 
after a long journey, found that the path termi¬ 
nated in the jnngat, and that the woman had pur¬ 
posely sent me astray to get rid of me. I had 
nothing to do lmt to retrace my steps, or to strike 
at once into the jaugui, towards the point in which 
I supposed Fazilpiir to lie, anil though it was even¬ 
ing I took the latter course, ami it was night be¬ 
fore 1 came to a village, where was a neat com¬ 
pact iinisjit, in which I was accommodated; and 
though the hour was unseasonable, I was provided 
by the tmilla with a good supper. Fazilpttr was 
only distant two cusses, therefore 1 was in no 
hsi*ti' to depart the next day, and did not leave 
until the afternoon. When 1 descried the lofty 
towers of the castle sonic misgivings naturally 
arose in my mind, and T thought on the chances 
of meeting my RohiLLa friend, and of the awk¬ 
ward trim in whirli I should appear before him. 
However, the time did not admit of scruples be¬ 
ing entertained, and I walked up to the gate, 
where I found Kali mat Khan sitting on a lakht, 
or mud sofa, with a circle of Ills dependents 
around him. Ho jm medially recognized me, rose 
ami unbraced me. and in the -wiety »f old ar- 
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<] uni ns iii ice t spent a happy evening, relating 
where I hud been, and what I hail Mtn, with 
the many ru! ventures which had befallen me. 

In thin journey through northern Sind, I could 
not avoid being impressed with favourable opi¬ 
nions of the peasantry, Everywhere they seemed 
to Im* a contented, orderly, and hospitable rare. 
Their fertile and productive soil afforded them, 
at alight labour, the simple necessaries of life in 
abundance; and nut withstanding they complained 
of an oppressive government, their ctmdh ion was 
very respectable. Their villages were composed of 
mud houses, and huts of reeds, but the climate 
required no more substantial structures, The inas- 
jits were in all of them the better building!:, 
and wore well tended, the people being, while 
simple in manners, equally devout us Mnssul- 
niaJi'. Each of them was provided with u mulla. 
and other attendants; and at this time of the 
year, it being their winter season, warm water 
was prepared for the ablutions of those who at¬ 
tended prayers. On the other hand, the admi¬ 
nistration of the country was very defective, and 
the ill-paid hirelings of the chiefs scattered over 
it practised every kind of petty extortion and 
insult; not perhaps that they 1 were authorised to 
do so, hut because they were not locked after. 
The Hindus, who, a* in the neigh louring coun¬ 
tries, curry on, nearly exclusively, the trade, led a 
far from enviable life, unless, indeed, their gains 
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compensated for the contumely with which they 
were treated, for throughout Si mi a Hindi! can¬ 
not pass from one village to another without 
paying a fee to some M&homcdati for his pro¬ 
tection. Sujyatts art* held in the greatest vene¬ 
ration, and many of them lead most licentious 
lives. It is often remarked, that a saivad may 
commit any crime with impunity. The higher fa¬ 
milies amongst them, however, preserve so invio- 
lute the sanctity of lheir houses that they will 
not allow them to be entered by their neigh¬ 
bour*, or by any who are not, like themselves, 
reputed to be descendants of the Prophet, Sind 
<dsu swarms with pire, or spiritual guides of the 
higher class ; and as they, in common with toiiyads 
ami faquirs, enjoy grants of land, and frequently 
whole villages, much of the revenue of the country 
is diverted to their support. The number of resident 
faquirs subsisting upon the charity of the commu¬ 
nity is also very remarkable in Sind; no village lb 
without them, and in towns they abound. Their 
residence^ generally lints or died*, are distin¬ 
guished by a lofty pole, surmounted bv a flag, 
and secured with ropes, in the manner of a flag¬ 
staff. There are kept cliiHams for the atnoking 
of tobacco, and ehirs, and utensils for the pre¬ 
paration of bang. Several faquirs usually dwell 
together, and have charge of the tomb of some 
eminent predecessor, or saiynd. They invoke 
Imam Hussen as their patron saint, and their 
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takju.s art the rendezvous of the lax ami dissi¬ 
pated, who, unfortunate!)’, are s*o numerous that 
they would excite a contemptible idea of the state 
of manners and society, did licit one revert to the 
sober demeanour »(the agricultural population. 
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I was soon enabled to exchange toy old garment8 

for new on^ and the gmunri, as a place of rest 
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nit right, for a khdt, with becoming coverlets, the 
luxury nif which I had not known for many mouths. 
Rahmnt Khan was very anxious to improve mv 
lean condition, and iwt he was somewhat of an 
epicure, it would liave liccn my own fault had I 
not benefited by the good things from Ilia kitchen. 

Pazilpur, though originally n very substantially- 
eonatructed gharri, of kiln-burnt bricks, is falling 
into decay; and the khan of Balia util pur abandoned 
a project for repairing it wll the score of expense, 
even after materials had been brought to it for the 
purpose, it. i* said, that there formerly a con¬ 
siderable town here,—of which the present gharri 
may he a memorial,—and that the wells belonging 
to it, three hundred ami sixty in number, are yet 
to he seen in the jiuigak. It is certain that brick 
wells occur; and it is not improbable that the 
country we now behold covered with swamps anil 
jangals was once free from them, and smiling with 
cultivation, 

Enst of FazUpfrr is, in all seasons, a large de¬ 
posit of water, and during the [*crw>dicnl inunda¬ 
tions uf the Indus it becomes, with its dependent 
small hamlet, isolated. These inundations have 
sensibly increased latterly in this quarter; and I was 
told that at certain times the country is so com¬ 
pletely under water that the communication with 
Kbanpur is, or might lie, carried on with boats. 
Khanpur from the bank of the Tndun is fifty-seven 
cooses. f>n rite western bank of the river, in the 
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parallel of Lad k liana. there 1ms. in tike manner, 
been a manifest increase ill the inundation*. The 
tract, assigned in jaghlr to the peat Cliiudi tribe, 
had been so unproductive from a deficiency of 
water that the Inhabitants were distressed, and 
complained. Recently, however, the inundations 
have extended to it, ttttd if ih confessed that the 
cause for complaint has been removed. It may not 
be necessary to suppose a genera! increase in the 
water of the river, as the changes, rtf course, to which 
it Is constantly liable, w ill account for these partial 
variations in the quantity of water discharged upon 
particular localities, whether they be due to the 
resumption of forsaken channels, or to the forma¬ 
tion of new ones. 

About a month passed with my good friends at 
Ffissilpdr had so entirely set me up, that I grew 
impatient to prosecute my journey to Lahore, com¬ 
puted to lie two hundred and forty cosses distant. 
Rah nuit Khun was urgent tliat ! should awn.it the 
return of a party be had despatched to Dcra Gh&d 
Khan, with u harnt, or order for money, on the au¬ 
thorities there, being ashamed, as he said, that 1 
should leave hint without money in my pocket. I 
protested lioth against the necessity for intruding on 
Im bounty iu such manner, and against the delay 
which the uncertain arrival of bis messengers might 
occasion. I have elsewhere mentioned that Rdh- 
mat Khdii was straitened in his means, and that 
his expenses greatly exceeded hi' income. Chance 
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nnw put him hi possess run of n few rupees; urn) 
I might have Wn allowed to depart had not a 
nuuti'h girl appeared in the neighbourhood, and (he 
kilhtdar could not. resist the temptation of the 
amusement ;i (Voided by the exhibition of her talent*. 
She was accordingly ;■< nit for to Fizilpiir, and the 
diversion* of an evening emptied Ids purse, Two 
or three days afterwards he contrived to procure 
four rupees from the Hindus of the hamlet, i 
onlv consented to receive two of them; and taking 
farewell of him and his companions, with the regret 
wo experience when parting with friends, 1 made 
for Oh fit a Ahmedpfir, distant five eosses. liahumt 
Khan had given nit* u guide, and a letter fn Ins 
party stationed at Bam AhiuHptir, though I told 
him 1 should tint revisit that place, having no desire 
to encounter again cither the Bakhslii or the ague. 

We arrived in rhe evening at Chula Ahmedpur, 
two villages amid the jtmgid having been passed 
ori the road, i was led to the house of the kilbdar, 
who wus a native of India, and commander of the 
regiment quartered there. He civilly received me: 
and I ton nil sitting with him the da uH tig-girl who 
had figured at Ffcrilpdr. She asked if I had been 
pleased with her display, and 1 said I Enid been 
delighted. The kazi of the town hearing of niv 
lurival. win to pmy I would visit him. 1 wont, mid 
found a very corpulent old gentleman, seated on 
:i rhnharpaht. mi which In- bftdc me also »it, 1 wn* 
scarcely in posit ion, when ho remarked to the people 
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about him, that I was u Kafr; upon which 1 arose and 
asked, if ho hml called me to insult me. He assured 
me to the contrary; but not cli"using to be refuted, 
repeated, in continuation of his dictum, a verse from 
the Koran. I did not oppose such grave authority; 
and. after conversing some time, we all parted very 
amicably; for notwithstanding his conviction that 
T was an infidel, I found that hu did not intend to 
give olienee ; and he lamented that the kiUadar bad 
anticipated him in the gratification of making toe 
the evening's guest. 

In the morning my guide returned to Fazilpdr, 
and I proceeded alone towards Xosluira, twelve 
cusses distant, T was now decently clad in white 
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cotton raiments, made in the Rohilhi fashion, had 
u white turban on my head, and a kamnmr-band 
around my waist, while 1 carried a double chaddar, 
or sheet, over my shoulders, which served to cover 
me at night, I felt that I had every right to call 
myself a Mogul, which did not seem to be doubted; 
and 1 moreover disco vexed that 1 was treated re¬ 
spectfully both on that account, and that my clothes 
were new and finer in texture than those worn by 
the peasantry. Every person 1 met inquired who 
I was, and where 1 was going; and my hand* were 
often examined, when concluding they had not 
been employed in laborious toil, it would be affirm¬ 
ed that T was 11 mnlhik," or of quality. At one 
village a Hindu placed himself under my charge, 
and avoided the payment of ;i fee for his protection, 
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It was easy to see that the peasantry were an in¬ 
offensive people, and I was pleased t<* observe that 
they were ud oppressed, like their brethren in Sind, 
with the presence' of disorderly faquirs, and of 
shoals of rapncimiB government officers. general 
feeling of security and content prevailed, in which 
the stranger participates, mid he moves cheerfully 
forward, Conscious that he is roving in a well-re¬ 
gulated land, it was also gratifying to hear the 
in habitants speak affectionately of their ruler, al¬ 
though ns pious Mussulman* they lamented kb 
dependence upmt the Sikhs, 

It wit* now the month of Ramazan, the great 
M dim mi'da n fast, which was rigidly observed. 1 
whs, however, guilty of nonconformity, justifying 
myself on the grounds that I was travelling, and 
would atone when I reached the end of my journey. 
Such excuses were lomaliy admitted ; but sometimes 
it would he remarked, that Mi ignis and Patau* wen' 
irreligious. On one occasion, when 1 had gone to 
a house to procure breakfast, an itinerant fdigttr, 
resting himself, was lavish in the epithet of Kafr, 
and asserted that no Patan ever kept fast nr re¬ 
peated prayers, in spite of his denunciations the 
people prepared bread for me. Jt was only in the 
morning that I had to encounter scruples of this 
nature, as in the evening meals are pro]aired as at 
other times. 

Noshirs was a small bajfiir town, situated on an 
em i n ence, with a deep ravine on the cast. It hud 
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u vary large house, the residence of the k sirdar, or 
administrator of the khan. Numerous village? had 
occurred between it and Almiedpiir, and the jangal 
abounded with grass, becoming a.* I advanced more 
sanity. Beyond Noshdm, i bad heard at Fasrilpur, 
that there was more nr less danger for six or seven 
cosset and it was confirmed lo me now, but as I had 
still t wo or three hours of day light I determined 
to proceed, although cautioned not to go alone by 
people in huts on the opposite side of the ravine 
just noted. Tin- mad 'in- giMu], and a little after 
sunset I readied the village of Suit .in pur. where 
I inquired for the machi’s, or dhai's house, which 
wns pointed out to me. It proved to be a reaped- 
able dwelling, and I was very politely welcomed. 
Tin- master provided me with it ohsMrpahi. and 
brought, the vhillam, entering freely into eouver- 
sation. 'Hie Females were occupied in their do¬ 
mestic offices; anti amongst them \n& a most en¬ 
gaging vnung girl, of sixteen or seventeen yours 
of age—already, I found, a mother. After a boun¬ 
tiful repast, we all retired into another apartment, 
where we formed « circle around a Idnziug fire, 
ntui passed a comfortable evening in discoursing mi 
all kinds of topics. My host, us 1 told him f was 
from Merit, inquired when KImran would come 
and chastise Lite Sikhs, and I replied, in due time. 
This question 1 had often put to me; mid t dis¬ 
covered there was a current IrtrUef that the prince 
of Herat was to Im> the avenger of Islam. The 
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beautiful young wife had lier place by the fire-side, 
uncotiSCiotlS, pcriiaps, of tier charms, or t he admira¬ 
tion she was calculated to excite; and { could not 
help recalling to memory, as E ventured to look 
towards her, Dryden’a lines,— 

-A Mwnilng caitum bride 

Jn flows’ of youth ati<l beauty‘i pride. 

In this apartment the family also slept t and so 
simple were their manners, or so little ceremony 
was observed with me, that my chaharpiUii was 
introduced and placed amongst tbera. lu ike 
morning, when ! bade all of them farewell, t had 
only to pay four pais for my entertainment; to 
which 1 added, as a present, two pais to purchase 
Lituio, to colour hit host's beard, observing that he 
dyed it of a red colour. Ho was quite delighted, 
arul made me promise to visit him again when I 
returned, as I had informed hint it was probable 
E should. 1 here was again informed that the 
road was dangerous, and therefore when I had 
gained it, it being Little distant from the village, 
T sat beneath a tree iu the hope that company 
would pass. As none came I grew impatient, and 
went on alone. I at length reached a hamlet, eon- 
listing of four or five peasants houses and a masjit, 
contiguous to the roadside, with a well. The women 
came and embraced my feet, stipjwsing me to be a 
ptr&ijdii who had some time before honoured them 
with his presence. 1 strove. In vain, to disabuse 
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them, and they regaled me with a repast of bread, 
butter, and buttermilk. A young Albino boy was 
shown me, as being of my colour; unii one of the 
good wives asked me when her son, who bad gone 
on pilgrimage, would return. 

From this hamlet I arrived at a small, hut better* 
constructed town, the houses being built with kiln* 
burnt bricks. It was said to bo midway between 
Chiita Ahmed pur ami KhanpGr, or twenty cosses 
from each. It was remarkable for having a I limbi 
pitgoda near it. Hence to Kliunpur l pawed on 
with the some facility, always well received, and 
generally not permitted to pay for my entertain¬ 
ment. The country was throughout populous, and 
the land near the villages well irrigated and culti¬ 
vated. The desert of Je&aJmir to the south fre¬ 
quently impinged on the lino of road; and as the 
soil was drier the jaugsi was in consequence very 
slight, and the tret’s and shrub-. of diminutive 
growth. Around Khan pur villages wore very nu¬ 
merous, the face of the country open, and the 
hinds wholly in a state of cultivation. 1 have be* 
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fore observed, that Khanpur is a commercial town; 
ami that it has long ken so Acorns evidenced by the 
fact that one of the gates of Shikarptir is called 
the Khuti|idr gate; it is probable, indeed, that it 
may have been once of greater importance, its 
name signifying the Kban's City, and rliat it may 
have declined -ince the creation of Buiikwiiipiir. 

From Klmipt'ir to Allahabad, a distance of twenty 
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cusses, there is light jangul with a untidy soil; good 
villages constant] v occur. and the inhabitants use. 
general!v. bread made uf rice-flour. In this part 
nf the country indigo is largely prepared, and l 
often passed the cemented vats and tanks used in 
Us manufacture, j apprehend the ankle is not 
costly, but being cheap and plentiful, it supplies 
principally the markets nf tlio countries beyond the 
Indus, ;uul is even curried to Bokhara. 1 did tint 
exactly follow- the high road, but skirted a large 
expanse of water to the north of it nearly the 
whole way; Us surface was covered with wild fowl, 
and flail were caught In vast numbers in it. while 
there were excellent pastures near the margin, f 
understood that in course of time the water would 
disappear, whence I inferred that it was but the 
red due of inundations from the Panj&b rivers. 

On arrival at Allahabad 1 paid my respects to 
my former and esteemed friend. Salfim Khan, 
and remained two days under hi* hospital do roof. 
Me was kind and obliging as before, ami I might 
have stayed a lunger time with him without in¬ 
truding. lint I deemed it right not to indulge too 
much on the road, now that l was hearty and able 
lo make my way without inconvenience. 

I therefore proceeded towards I'ch. distant four¬ 
teen or fifteen cusses, traversing the central por¬ 
tion of the Khan of lkdjAvvaljiujr s territory. Be¬ 
yond u small rivulet, which defines on the oast 
tile plain of Allahabad, ji transit of four COS80S, 
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through a dry, sandy, tamarisk jauga!, brought me 
to the small, hut ajupareutly commercial tmvn of 
Chaum Khan-di-Cot. and thence other four or five 
cosses conducted me to RamkaUS, where I passed 
the night at the much fa house. Tliis was evi¬ 
dently an old site- There are the remains of large 
kiln-burnt brick buildings, and the vestiges of 
an exLeuatvc mini fortress. The latter is said to 
have been destroyed by the great Bahuwal Khin, 
grandfather of the present ruler. Tradition affirms 
tin* auiujuity, and the former opulence of 11 mu- 
kalli; now it may have about a doiCU inhabited 
ho oat's, with a solitary Hindu shop. The locality 
is very agreeable, and ciubetlished with straggling 
evidences of its old date-groves. 

From Hamkalli. three eosses led me to the towns 
of ITch, embosomed in an immense nsscmbhigv of 
date-grove*. I mined lately preerdiiig them was a 
small hamlet, called Mogul-cli-Shelier, <>r the Mogul 
City, worthy of note, as cmrrdtfiralmg the testi¬ 
mony nf Ferishta, that a colony ot MogalsS, having 
been chased from many' places in Sind, were anci¬ 
ently permitted to settle here. 

There are now two Uehes contiguously sooted. 
The eastern one is small, but contains a celebrated 
zthriii, a large, handsome, aud old Mukorm'dan struc¬ 
ture, to which many pilgrims repair. The western 
Uch is called Pir-ka-Uch, (the pir’s Ucii.) its re- 
venut.- being enjoyed by a I'ir Nnssimdln, who re¬ 
sides there, and is ncknowlcdged to he an un- 
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doubted descendant of out' of the twelve Imams. 
There are now no wall* to tliis town, but the 
ruinous gates ure standing. The batsar is covered 
over* hut nncoiithly, with rafters and matting, to 
exclude the heat. It is os tensive, and well sup¬ 
plied; mid T could not but notice the unusual 
number of cfiili-ctloni-rfi’ shops, 

In the neighbourhood of the present towns are 
the mo*! extensive ruins of the ancient cities, their 
predecessors, intermingled with n prodigious tjuan- 
tity of date-trees and venerable pipnls. Many of 
the buildings are so entire that a little pains would 
make them habitable. They arc built of kiln- 
burut bricks, and in the l*?st stylo of Indian archi¬ 
tecture, \ ery many old wells are seen, some of 
which are still worked, With pretensions to re¬ 
mote antiquity, LVh flourished exceedingly under 
the Ma homed mi sovereigns of India, and must have 
been a place of great strength, as it endured several 
memorable sieges. In 022 or iE23 of the llejm 
the emjH'ror A Hamah made himself master of It, 
after a siege of two months mid twenty days. 
Twenty years afterwards, il was invested by an 
army of Moguls, and at a later period it was the 
vulnerable point by which Taimiir opened to his 
arms the passage to India. 

Leaving, with a mournful and interesting regret, 
(he antique remains and sacred groves of Udi, I 
directed my course to the river Cm era. eight cosUs 
from it, .uni crossing at n ferry, came, two or three 
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cusses farther oil* to n (urge cut, or amt, probably 
derived from it. 1 might have been perplexed as 
to the mode of crossing it, but, fortunately, I saw 
a person, before I readied it, strip himself of bis 
clothing, and, placing it on his head, pass to the 
opjKisite side, I had therefore only to imitate him, 
aud waded through the stream, same fifty or sixty 
yards in breadth, with the water of uniform depth, 
and up to my mouth, which I was compelled to 
keep closed. The water was tepid, whence T in¬ 
ferred that it was a canal I was crossing. About 
a coss beyond it I reached the small town of T*Jr 
Jelalpfir, which eon tains the shrine of a Mussulman 
saint, a handsome building, covered with painted 
oiul lacquered tiles, ami adorned with minarets and 
a cupola. The brutor was a good one, and in the 
neighbourhood of the town were decayed brick 
buildings, proving that flic site was formerly of 
importance. 

From Fir Jdalpur, a distance of eighteen cesses 
brought mo to Sujah Kot, the country having been 
a little diversified as to character. For eight eosses 
beyond JeUlpur lhe jangid was sandy ; it then 
afforded pasture for four or five eoeaes, and for 
the remainder of the road there was a groat pro¬ 
portion of cultivated laud. The nature of the 
jiingul had also changed after passing the Garra 
river ; tlip tamarisk no longer predominated, as 
in the Balmwtdpiir country, or was seen only in 
Lrces of large growth, near villages, while over the 
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surface of the soil it was replaced by lighter trees, 
the kntJtn. the l**r, and the kikker, or dwarf mi¬ 
mosa. 

Sfijali Ktil, nr Sujnhlmd, is a considerable fortified 
town, mid its lofty battlements, irregularly built, 
bnve ft picturesque appearance. it has a very excel¬ 
lent boanr, and is the seat of same cotton manufac¬ 
turer, besides lining famous for its turners in wood. 
There is a numll garrison, utnl a few guns are mounted 
on the walls, Near it are several good gardens, parti¬ 
cularly one 1 waring the name of Mozaiar Khan. 
Tin? town stands in a highly cultivated tract, and for 
two or three cosses to the south there were immense 
fields of sugar-cane. The cotton-plant is also abun¬ 
dantly grown. 

From Sujah Kot the rend lead* through an arid 
jongitUy country for twenty coshes to MiVltun, vil¬ 
lages occasionally occurring. This city appears ud- 
vniitngeeuudy smi in tlm distance, but loses its 
effect mi our near approach to it. It cannot he less 
tlum three miles in circumference, and is walled in, 
lt4 Irttzai’S are large, but inconveniently narrow, and, 

I tbntight, did not exhibit that bustle or activity 
which might be expected in a place of much reputed 
commerce. The citadel, if nut a place of extreme 
strength, is one on which more Attention seems to 
have been bestowed than is usual, and is more regu¬ 
lar than any fortress 1 have seen, not constructed by 
European engineers. It is well secured by a deep 
trench, neatly faced with masonry; and the defences 
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fit' the gateway. which ifr approached by n draw¬ 
bridge, art* rather elaborate. Tbe easiuttries of the 
jiiojte it endured have not. been murk 1 pood by tin? 
Si klast. comtetniniUv it has become much dilapidated 
since that period. It can scarcely be said to have a 
garrison, a weak party of soldier* I icing merely sia- 
tionedas guard* at the entrance. Within tie citadel 
are the only buildings of the city worth seeing*—the 
battered palace of the late klnin, and the Malm* 
me dftit shrine of IhdmwaJ JliiL Tbe latter, with its 
lofty giitnat, or cupola, is the principal ornament 
or the place. 

Multan is said to have decreased in trade since it 
fell into the hands of the Sikh* yet its bazars cori- 
l blued well and reasonably supplied with all articles 
of traffic and consumption. There arc at ill mime- 
unis hankers, and manufactures of silk mid cotton 
goods. Its fabrics of shawls and binphis air* de¬ 
servedly esteemed, mid its brocades and tissues com¬ 
pete with those of Babitwalpur. It still supplies a 
portion of its fabrics to the Loh&nj merchants of 
Afghanistan, and has an extensive foreign trade with 
the regions west of the Indus. 

The ruins around the city spread over a large 
space; and there is an amazing number of old Mus¬ 
sulman graves, tombs, masjits, and shrines; and 
as all of them are held sacred, they would seem to 
justify the popular belief that one lakh, or one hun¬ 
dred thousand saints, lie interred within the hallowed 
vicinity. Many of these ore substantial edifices and 
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if not held to establish the saintly pretensions of 
the city, nmy ne accepted as testimonies of its pro- 
ftjKTitp, under the away of the Mahomedan dyuas- 
ties of India. North «.f the town is tlie magni¬ 
ficent ami widl-preaerved shrine of Shafts Tubreni, 
of whose memory the inhabitants are now proud, 
though, if tradition be correct, their ancestor* Hayed 
him when lie was Jiving- To this martyr's maledic¬ 
tion is imputed the excessive heat of M hi tail, the 
mm, ill consequent thereof, being supposed to be 
nearer the city than to any other spot in the world. 
Shams, in his agony, i> raid to hare called upon the 
bright linuitmrv to avenge him, claiming a relation¬ 
ship, permitted by his name, which in Arabic sig¬ 
nifies tin- sun. The powerful orb obligingly de¬ 
scended from his sphere, ami approached the ill-fated 
city. 

The gardens of MiiUdu are abundant, and well 
stocked with fruit-trees, as mangoes, oranges, citron*, 
lime-, &e. Its date 1 -groves also yield much fruit, 
and vegetables are grown in great plenty. The 
inundations i»f the Ravi river extend to the city, 
hut it is three miles distant, and has what is called 
:i bandar, or port, in this instance expressive of a 
boat station; whence there is communication with 
the Indus, and* consequently, with the sea. 

The area enclosed within the walls lie mg com- 
partly built over, the city may be supposed to con¬ 
tain not less than eight or nine thousand houses, or 
.. forty to forty-five thousand souls. At the pc- 
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riod of its capture by the SfkhB it was held by 
Mostafur Khun, of the inferior btuniLi uf the Sadu 
Zai, Durum tribe, with the assumed title of naw&b, 
Ranjit Singh had made two unsuccessful attempts 
upon it, hut had been compelled to retire, after de¬ 
vastating the country. The third time the Sikh 
chief approached, Most a far Kliftn was willing to 
have averted destruction by accepting the terms 
proposed to hini, hut bis followers were not consent¬ 
ing. Ranjit Singh made a feint, of attaching khan- 
ghur, a fortress some twenty cosse* distant; into 
which the deluded nuwiih threw tint hotter part "f 
his troops. Ranjit Singh immediately counter¬ 
marched, and invested the capital. The defence 
was most obstinate, and the attack threatened to 
end, like former ones, in failure, when an adventurer, 
tunned Jones In the Sikh service, took charge of the 
butteries, advanced them close to the citadel, and 
breached it, On the assault Moan far Kh;m lost at 
otice his life ami sovereignty; nml Ins daughter, ce¬ 
lebrated for her beauty, her chastity, and her piety, 
fell over a heap of Sikhs she had herself slant, as is 
asserted. A young son of Mosul fur Khan was saved, 
mid earned to Lahore, and—now a remarkably hand¬ 
some youth—-is in high favour with the M&hhrujh. 
At present a Brahman. So hand Mali, resides at 
Multau, its governor for Ranjit Singh, with the title 
of SdbaTulilr; ami h is jurisdiction is extensive, com¬ 
prising the southern parts of the Sikh kingdom 
from the Sutlej to the Indus, He has at his com- 
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niATtil a force of eight hundred Sikhs, under Candor 
Singh, Infill' ,-s the garrisons sprinkled over i be coun¬ 
try. He is a popular ruler, and many anecdotes are 
related of liis liberality and indulgence, even on 
matters connected with religion. The Sikh autho¬ 
rity over the conquered provinces held by the Sib 
hfihdir being firmly established* the administration 
is mjtil , gyving partly, perhaps, to his personal clm- 
raetcr, and two Sikhs ore located at every village 
and linmJel on the ]sirt of the government. The 
peasantry make over a third of the produce of their 
lands: norther do they complain. 

liming stayed two or three days at Multan. I 
took the road to Lahore, and crowed an extensive 
plain, stretching from the city to the north. From 
this side the city is best scon; and it clearly stands 
on a mound, which while in it I was scarcely aware 
of. East of the road a large mud fortress is observ¬ 
able in the distance, and nearer a building, to which 
my curiosity led me. I found it a niasjit, deserted, 
but in goud preservation. It being noon, to avoid 
the bent, I seated myself therein, ami strove, with 
ucedh- and thread, to repair some deficiency in my 
garments. Thus engaged, a man, armed with sword 
and shield, suddenly stood over me. 1 had not 
heard him enter, and was a little taken by surprise; 
however, I calmly gave him a Sul am alikam, which ho 
returned, and asked what l was about. 1 replied, that 
ho could himself see what I was about. lie then 
Inquired where 1 was going; and telling him. In* 
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asked if I was not afraid of the Kfitti. I said ttint 
I was not, and he retired. S finished tlie job I had 
in hand. mid aftei some time regained the high mad. 
Forty posses from Muhau is Kot Khmaliu ; and 
throughout the distance the villages are few and 
wjile apart; hut there are many well a in the jangal, 
where the cultivator or owner of cattle fixes Ids 
abode, and where the traveller may obtain liberty to 
pass the night. 1 was frequently entreated to await 
companions, but travelled alone and escaped molest¬ 
ation, though on one occasion I had nearly essayed 
an adventure. 1 had reached a well* with :i farm* 
hoose adjoining, early in the day, and, as rain came 
on, derided to pass the night there: a Hindu be¬ 
longing to another well, who had alike sought shelter 
from the shower, having arranged with the people 
to prepare bread for my Clipper. I said that T wu,* 
a Mogul going to Lahore. We were joined by a 
short thick-set person, of singularly queer counte¬ 
nance, who affirmed that lie was on hie wav from 
Lahore to Mdltmt. Ho also notified his intention 
to remain the night. Fn a little time 1 was sent for 
into the house, as it turned out, because the mistress 
wished to -ee a Mogul ; and ! was show n into an 
apartment where the holy, a tall masculine woman, 
was stretched on her bed, an old dhai, or nurse, 
being also in the room. Some conversation passed 
between them, with a good deal of laughing, which 
I pretended not to understnntl, and which 1 pre¬ 
sumed would not have occurred in the husband’s 
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presence- However, 1 left them, end again in the 
evening was called into the lions> to eat mv supper. 
I bought some milk to eat with mv bread, ami 
thinking of the other stranger without, sent him a 
howl of it, I mis, on retiring, provided with a chu- 
hdrpnh?, and the stranger stretched himself on the 
ground beside it. In the morning I was about to 
start, when lie said that he would accompany me to 
Lahore, but 1 reminded him that lie was going to 
Mult it i ■ ho urged that he had changed his mind, am l 
would return to Lahore. I observed, that he might 
do as he pleased, but that he should not go with me. 
He employed many arguments, hut in vain; and find¬ 
ing that I dift not move, he left the enclosure. I 
allowed two or three hours to pass over, and, sup¬ 
posing 1 had fairly got rid of him, I also left, and 
luul scarcely gained the road when he appeared 
from behind a bush, I told him he should not 
accompany me, but be still kept by mv side. After 
a short distance the path divided, and i wav doubt¬ 
ful which direction to take. My impression* led 
me to follow that to the right, but the fellow per¬ 
sisted that the one tq the left was the rood to La¬ 
hore. J had great doubts, hut, supposing he knew 
tetter than l did, I took his counsel. We reached 
a well, where the owner seeing my companion, asked 
him why he had not gone to Multan. I instantly 
inquired if the- road wan that of Lahore, and was 
ouawered, no. I bestowed two or three curses on 
the fellow for misleading me, mid returned ; but he 
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was not to be shaken otK and protested that the other 
rmul "os o lung mid dreary one, while this that lie 
was showing was a cheerful one, ami led by wells; and 
villages all the way. On reaching- the correct, road 
! still found tiivm .-!t'' follnwcd hy him. I did m>i tear 
him, as he was unarmed; and ft being- the custom of 
the peasantry here to go from place to place with 
nates in their hands, and lop brandies of trees :is 
they pass along the road, to dry fur fuel, there were 
abundance of stout Sticks strewed on nil aides, from 
which 1 selected ouo, ami walked on without ket.il- 
tng him. At length, satisfied that I was intangible, 
he returned, uttering idle menaces that he would be 
after me. and I saw no more of him. It did not 
suggest itself to me at the time, but I have since 
conjectured this man nm-t have been a thag, and 
but for the owner of the well he might Lave gained 
his ends. In imminent danger may an individual 
unconsciously be placed, and by so slight mi accident 
may he tie preserved. 

Before reaching lvamuliu the liavi river is cross¬ 
ed at u ferry - and I was directed along a path im¬ 
mediately tracing its Link for sonic distance, which 
was very agreeable. The margins of the stream 
arc fringed with groves* of date-trees, in which nu¬ 
merous wells are found, shaded hy pipals. The 
opposite hank being embellished in like nu timer, 
the scenery up and down tlm river is fine and at¬ 
tractive. A met of low sind hills* ami scanty 
juiigal precedes KamuUsu a small town with h.-uiar. 
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It has an ancient appnarance, a ml is const meted 
of kiln-burnt bricks- There is it fortress, built of 
the same material, which is held by a Sikh chief 
tuul his followers. One of them was pleased to 
mnwij nu- hospitable office*, conducting me to a 
garden-house, tuul providing my entertainment 
from the town, 

I was now in n part of the country which, there 
can be no doubt, had been the scone of some of 
Alexander the Great's exploits. I had no autho¬ 
rity to consult but memory, and was therefore 
ittiahie to benefit by my journey to the extent 
that 1 could Love wished. Vet I m not unob¬ 
servant. and subsequently, when 1 had the oppor¬ 
tunity to consult Arrian, I found his details tc- 
iimrkuhly dear, and funded that I could follow 
his stop*, iti this particular region, with little chance 
of error. I make these remarks because l think 
it probable that Kama bn may have lie mi (he site 
of the fortress at which the groat hiaoedonifln 
hero had nearly become the victim tn his teme- 
rity. Arrian also notes the alaughter of some In¬ 
dians by Ptolemy, who had fled into a marsh. In 
passing through one of the villages almitt KamhlJa 
L saw n party of Malioinedan horsemen, armed with 
fauces, manifestly going on some excursion, and 1 
asked where they were going• they replied, to hunt 
the hog. I again asked where such animals were 
to be found, as the country was nil sand, and was 
told there were marshes at some distance. I could 
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not but recollect this circumstance when ] read tin' 
classical author. 

1‘Vnm Kamilla, the country becoming more po* 
jiolous and productive us I advanced, in three 
stages 1 made Sftiyndwaln, a considerable walled 
town, with a spacious and well provided bazar, 
extending from one gate to the other. A few 
hundred yards west of it is a mud fortress, of 
some extent and solidity, surrounded by a trench, 
I was never interrupted, and found the villagers 
friendly ami hospitable, and exclusively M Shorn e- 
tlajis. Owing to the prohibition to kill kiiie, 
the herds of homed cattle were remarkably nu¬ 
merous. 

From Suiyndwdlti Lahore was forty coasts distant; 
and the intermediate country was rich, luxuriant, 
mid well cultivated, nlKmudlng in v Magea, huge 
and small, in most of them was the distinguish¬ 
ing square brick tower of the Sikh chiefs of for¬ 
mer days; and we may conceive the state of so¬ 
ciety amongst these petty lords ami tyrants ere 
Ranjit Singh’s superior genius destroyed their 
power to annoy and oppress their neighbourhoods, 
Tlie ber-tree is universal throughout this tract; 
nor is it confined to the vicinity of villages. It 
Attains a much larger size than I have elsewhere 
seen, as does Us fruit, which is fio sweet and 
palatable, that I felt disposed to class it with 
other fruits, and to acknowledge it merited 
the name of Poniits Ad ami, which Marco Polo 
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lias conferred upon it. Nakot, or gram, was very 
generally an object of culture. ft is used to 
feed horses, us in mlicr places, but bread is com¬ 
monly made of the (lour. 1 have noted Sikh sir¬ 
dars use it, which must have been from choice; 
but although sweetly t suited, I did mu think it 
so good ns whenteu bread, to which it is of course 
inferior in colour. Twelve cosscs from La I tore 
the HAvi is passed, the village of Xiovpur being 
seated on the eastern bank. There are many ferry- 
bouts, being nceded not only for passenger* but 
to transport the cattle night mu) morning, as they 
an? grazed in the jangals on the opposite hank, 
her three or four miles before 1 reached Hie river 
1 had walked with a fine old Sikh and his lady, 
very handsomely dressed, and coming » profusion 
of trinkets. They were as court eons as respect¬ 
able in appearance, and 1 felt pi unset] to he in 
the company of good people. 

hram XiSzpdr the road leads over a gently 
rising and sandy surface, but a magnificent and 
extensive view delights the eye, of the river wind¬ 
ing in its course, and of the highly fertile and 
cultivated space bordering upon, mid extending 
from its western bank. Few scenes present in 
greater perfection the charms of placid beauty and 
repose; and amid the various feelings to which 
they gave rise in my mind was that of homage 
to the sovereign, whose protecting sway has enabled 
his subjects to till their lands in peace, and in a 
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few years to change* as it were, the fact of nature. 
Cue eoss preceding Lahore is tlie small bnmr 
village of Noh Kiit (the new fort). It lias, ill con¬ 
tradiction to its name, an ancient and venerable 
aspect* anil a large adjacent tnitiitdcn is assigned 
for the residence of Ay lib Shfth, tire mock king 
of Kolia I of tlio Sirdar Mahomed Azem Khan’s 
creation* and who, expelled thence* has found an 
asylum with Ranjit Singh. 

On reaching Lahore I had remaining lull fa rupee 
of the two rupees I had received from Rah mat 
Khan at Fazilpur. I had lived very well on the 
road, and lrnd travelled three hundred and sixty 
miles. I w:i$ now, however, for a period* to live in 
a very dillcrout style, as I parsed the rainy season 
at Lahore in the superb mansion of General Allard* 
whom I accidentally encountered as he crossed my 
path on my approach to the city* lie surmised, 
notwithstanding tny dress* that I was an European, 
and I explained to him that he was correct* in his 
own language, which absence and length of years' 
had not disabled me from speaking Ihicntly. 

The establishments of the General were at this 
time on the most splendid settle, for the liber¬ 
ality of Rjmjit Singh, who appreciated his merit!?, 
enabled him both to enjoy all the luxuries* of a 
relined taste and to amass wealth besides. He was 
universally ami deservedly respected. He has since 
been numbered with the dead: and remembering 
his attentions to mo when a perfect stranger to 
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him, and cherishing 1 a regard for hie memory, I 
should regret, if in the latter part, of his career he 
had been made an instrument of the idle projects 
of other*, ami that disappointment, had given an 
impulse to tin: malady which carried him to the 
grave. 
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—Miijl \ a* j —Slaijti Pactabal u—Trad ttittn*—Masj kt V aiir 
Khdn.—Sana Mm-iji!*—hitHirality uJ M. Alkid^Bv^ciotMii^ 

I tm/a rs.— .VI ;lii u itmu. —FlHlificiJtlofti.—(blt% -—■ liulllA* 

—'Tfrynh^—_-Its ilL'Swratii>ri.—TJtp abuh' oT M* 

Ami&e.—AmkhalG^-'Tale,—Ttmife-—'(to-uprttan by M* Vm- 
t am. —f Yiirdeng T —■ S' mil V fgetahlui. —■ f53i ii sis ubf*—C fflrtflttifrt, 
SfAi Kot.—Former Mule of IiImwht—A tuikd hy Hnnjit 
Singh.—t/ajiuiTv-—Sfths*— 1 Change in their sy*leniv.— Govidd 
SJingSi*—Itiihi NYuuik—-Ills d^rines—(SuuWlk-r "T Ins «ct— 

II sa |>movmona-—Covert*—dPwhknti&itt—Toharafc—Propbwiai* 
—Lanka.—GfOt«£quQ pictures.— lirijwtli of the mt* —Pn?je$l of 
Aumiu^iL—Increase of sect folk vrs pofsanitjorik—A 1*0 increased 
hy tirtumatanceL—Licentious Mato of civil society--—Rise of 

ffinfeh*—- Inclination t warcb HiudftiEm.—Colkgrs at 
Benares— BriktimuJi craft,—- Motives*—Sikh demcaainor,— 1 The 
Grantli.—Sikh Prayer—Oilskin#-—Mr- tVftor'i prtdktktfu— 
XatiakA inalLtntionfl T —Clmug^ oifoctetL—ItnprovtiJ iiati? nf 
goviTTirfieJit and of iM>ci<ly-“AUnwd Shah’* upiiiKHL—Z^miln 
SIiTlti'k ilt.‘?tgoa nod project*.—H*nji l Smgh + i perfidy*—Durfafe 
expelled Lahore—Kanjit Sartj|1i Mtaowlpde^l Kinjt—Hi* nvxlo 
mlkm—HI# wspiiastioM*—invasion of SitjnMnpfe—Of Bahu- 
wdp^OfP«hit*pf.—Threaten* SWU-Acqui™ f^miid and 
Change ill policy.—Rewnufr—Militafcy fijtciv— Emt- 

mention._DlactpUued fcn»p—Gh&ratior as BotdieTs.—Nfttira 

of the Panjabi Fcii^i.—C^iiint,—Mode of tying the hnir— 
Occupation* tf the Sikh*—Tlwii good qualities—Lanhig-- 
Suck) ob&emncct T* what ndbiN*-—Toknidop^-ItTBgiikr 
s-avaLy.— Mod* of WMfcre.—lu value-—Abaliiu*—tay of 
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—DpflfaiL—Bsnjit Singh— Hia voatli,—Apcr??sum lo- 
pow<!T—-H ii inctrn$c of &wny.*—Caiia*^ of elevation.-—A good 
—Hia mrhi-evument^—HEa popularity-—Exeuw far hi* 
— Respect for taiming—ilia liberality of scnliinent— 
Ilia icrraotl.—JSRr Dhalyuu Singli-—Jib Sirolhers—Popular 
belief.— Ksmk Slnjgh—lisa character—insnbnce of Mir Hhiii- 
Sin^—Shir Singh-—Hi* ehamcler and pr. jjiectfl*—Sup- 
r^rtitioiLB tern,—ProhabiJity of disputed aiii'r^ssion.—Person of 
Flmjil Singh—Hia infiirttitie*—His to w Eli lidos.—Sum- 
mary of character. ^Comparison* 

LAHORE, the capital nf Hie Punjab ant! of the 
territories o-f btaiijh Singh, is a city nf undoubted 
antiquity, and ban been. long celebrate) for its extent 
ami nuigmfieenre. The extravagant j praises be* 
stowed upon it by tbo historians of Hijiilu^tari 
however, in? understood ibr applicable to a 
former city, of which wow only Lbe ruins an? seen. 
To it also tnust ho referred the current proverb, 
wirnjj asserts that Isfahan mid Bhiriiz united would 
nof equal the half of Lahore. Tim present city is, 
nevertheless wry extensive and comprises mmy 
elegant and important buildings; amongst them the 
mnsjiH Padshah and VWir Kh&n are particularly 
splendid, The Souo* or Gulden Masjlt, claiuin also 
attention, from the attraction of its gilded minarets 
and cupolas* I he mas jit Padshah is substantially 
built of a red friable sandstone, ami from it* size, 
the loftiness of it$ minarets; the dimension of its 
cupolas* and the general grandeur of the whole, 
i* 3 ”i edifice worthy of the founder, said to !>e the 
great Aurangzib, According to popular tradition. 
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Lahore is Indebted for this structure to the* follow¬ 
ing em'«instance. The emperor ordered his vmslr 
to raise a niasjit for hi* private* devotions, which 
should exceed in beauty :dl others known. The 
minister accordingly, at :t vast expense, completed 
that now called Ynzir Kk&it, mid announced the 
consummation of liis labours to the sovereign, who 
proceeded at once to inspect the building and to eifer 
up his prayers. On Ids raid he beard the remarks 
of the multitude, “ Eelndd the emperor, who is going 
to the masjit of Vaair Khan," lie refract'd his 
steps, observing, that his design had been frustrated, 
inasmuch ns tin. 1 ninsjil had acquired lint hh tot mo 
but that of his minister. Lie then personal)y eom- 
Hum dud the construction of another, superintended 
its progress when building, and succeeded in con¬ 
necting his name with it. 

The masjit Voztr Khan is a sumptuous, edifice, 
distinguished by minarets of groat height. It is 
entirety covered with painted and lacquered tiles, 
inscribed with Arabic sentences. They have a gor¬ 
geous appearance; imd it is vulgarly asserted, that 
the whole of the Koran is written on the walls and 
various parts of the building. Contiguous is a small 
bazar, the rents of which were formerly allotted to 
the repairs of the masjit, and to support the neces¬ 
sitous who frequented it. These funds are other¬ 
wise appropriated by the Sikhs. 

The So no, or Sonfira Masjit, independently of its 
gilded domes, is a handsome and extensive edifice. 
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ii was in u neglected shite, t.» the great acandu! 
nf llie Mussulman population of Lahore. until the 
officers nf M. Allard represented the matter in him, 
mid under bis mii-ptce* renewed it; the general 
handsomely contributing the fmifis required for re- 
gddiug. The ni:isjit^ Padshah tiinl Vuzir Kindi 
have Ik'ch lone since desecrated by the Sikks. who 
killed s-wimr in them, imd cun verted their courts 
iiitn '-tildes. ! ir inasjil iVi lshali is generally as¬ 
signed by tiie iMahltrftja as a resideiictj for some 
European in his service. 

Then, are also tntmy other masjjts, and sonic 
sarais deserving attention; moreover, some of the 
Hindu temples art' remarkable. 

The streets are wry narrow, as are the bazars, 
which are numerous, and distinguished by the names 
of I he occupations earned on in them ; us the (*oid- 
sniiths', the Iron smiths, the Saddlers* bazar, ike. 
There are sonic exceedingly lofty and bulky man¬ 
sions, well built of kilndmmt bricks, {the material of 
which the city is mostly constmeted.) many of them 
recently erected. They have iu> exterior decora¬ 
tion*, opposing an enormous extent of dead walls; 
which, however, convey on idea of the large apace 
enclosed. Amongst Hie most conspicuous of these 
for size is the abode of the Jemadar Khnshial 
Singh, a renegade Brahman of the neighbourhood 
o f Si Manila, elevated by Italy it Singh from the rank 
of n sviilliou to Hint of a general. The sous of Ranjit 
Singh have each of them a large | tablet within the 
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city, mid tin* Maharaja, in his occasional visits to 
Ijcihoiv, resides in the inner tort, or citadel, which 
occupies the north-west angle of the city. Hero 
are extensive magazines of warlike stores, and manu¬ 
factures of tnu&kcts, cannon-halls, &c. 

IJihore, seated within a mile of the Rnvf river, 

is not dependent upon it for water, having within 

its walls numerous wells. It in surrounded with a 

substantial brick wall, sonic twenty-five feet in 

height, and sufficiently broad for a [run to traverse 

on it. It has many circular towers, find divers sided 

bastions, at regular intervals, Ranjit Singh has sur- 

rr>utided tile wails with :i good trench, and carried 

a lino of iiandsomo works and redoubts around i he 

entire circumference, which are plentifully garnished 

with heavy artillery. Iltr is constantly improving 

the fortifications, under the guidance of his French 

ot lice ns and is removing the vast heaps of rubbish 

and ruins, whieh r ns he justly observes, would not 

only cover the approaches of an enemy, hut form 

reudv-madr batteries* for him. Then* an* tnanv 
■* **• 

gutea* &3 the Miirchi Derwassa, l lie LohSr Derw’ilsa* 

the Delhi Dorwaza, the Atak Derww, lk<\ The 

last is; also called Urrumn TffiiLksiU&» or the Afint 

(iute* an appellation dint led the Jesuit Tcifentluiller 

into the error «>f supposing that in hU time one of 

the city gates retained the name of Tax Mu. At the 

1-oljitr Dcnvaza i? a large piece of ordnance, called 

the Banghi, and :it the M firth j Iterwiiza are two 

or three tigers, encaged. 
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Without the walls ore wtttemt on all sides 
the mins of the ancient city, which-—although in 
some places clearer! awav by the express orders 
iif the MaMrfijo, aa I Imvejurt noted, uml in others 
for the erection of cantonments uml parade grounds 
for the troops of the French rump, Insides tlio con¬ 
stant diminution of (heir Imik in the search for 
bricks and buihling-materials,-—are still wonderful, 
and convey vast ideas of the extent of undent 
Lahore. Numerous tombs, and other structures 
are still standing, some of them nearly entire: 
and such is their solidity that they seem, if not 
absolutely to foil old Time, to yield to him almost 
imperceptibly. West of Labor* 1 , on the western 
bank of the llfoi, is the beautiful and far-famed 
tomb nf the Emperor Jehonglr, nr the Shaltdera. 
It U classed by the natives of Hindustan amongst 
Lise four wonders which adorn their country, and 
is certainly executed in a style of architecture 
eminently chaste. Under Sikh domination, this 
delightful specimen nf [mTion art is neglected, and 
failing into ruin, Inside* luring subject to dese¬ 
cration, The Maharaja gave it as a residence to 
a French officer, M. Amine, who caused its cham¬ 
bers to he cleared of their accumulated filth, uml 
put the surrounding garden in order—when he died. 
The Mussulmans did not fail to attribute his death 
to his temerity mid impiety in daring to occupy 
so sacred a placet and they believe that the shade 
of the emperor actually appeared to him, and an- 
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nounced hi* death os Urn punishment for Ills crime* 
Whether the Maharaja credited th)« tale I know 
not, bin lit- much regretted the loss of M. Amise, 
ami lias since ordered die building to be rinsed, 
and the entrance* to be built up. while lit has 
forbidden fun her ililajihlition and de?(U‘rations. 
The situation of tlie Shah deni is most agreeable, 
ami has induced Ranjii Singh to raise a garden- 
house immediately to the north of it. 

Another remarkable building south of the city, 
and between it and the river, is the tomb of Attaf- 
kailL, ns called, concerning which is the following 
popular story. Anirkallt (anargil), probably, or 
the [JHiiiegnninte bios- run) was u very handsome 
youth, and the Javourito attendant of au emperor 
of Hindustan. When the prince would be in 
company villi the ladies of lib haiwm, the favourite 
page hi* not excluded. it happened, tlmt one 
day lliu emperor, seated with Ms females ill an 
apartment lined with looking-glasses, beheld, from 
the reflected appearance of AmirkalEL who stood 
belliiid him, that ho smiled- The monarchV con¬ 
struction of the intent of the smite proved melan¬ 
choly to the smiler, who was ordered to be buried 
alive. Aii&rk&lli was, accordingly, placed, in an 
upright position, at the appointed spot, and was 
built around with bricks, while an immense super¬ 
structure was raised over the sepulchre, the cx- 
pi-nse of which was defrayed, as tradition relates, 
by the sale of one of his bangles. There were 
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Formerly extensive gardens, awl several buildings 
connected with the tomb, but not a vestige can 
now be traced of them. This monument w;w once 
occupied by Kansk Singh, the eldest and only 
legitimate son of the Maharaja, but has subse¬ 
quently been given to an Italian officer, M. Ven¬ 
tura, who tins converted it into a hnram. Adja¬ 
cent is the handsome house of M. Allard ; and in 
front of it, :i parade ground intervening, are the 
lines nf the regiments and battalions under their 
orders. To the east of the city arc the canton- 
incuts of the troops, commanded by M, Avitubile. 
and Court, with the residence? of those officers. 
The mansion of the former, a Neapolitan, Is paint- d 
in a singular and grotesque fashion. 

To the neighbourhood of La Imre ure many large 
and delightful gardens; the fruit -treefi, dowering 
shrubs and plants, nre, however, those common in 
Hindustan, being very little mixed with the pre- 
duets peculiar to western countries. The fruit- 
trees arc. the mango, the mulberry, the philitniri, 
the apple, mid pencil, of inferior size and quality ; 
the jamnn, the fig, the knriiuln, tlie quince, the 
orange, the lime, both acid and sweet, and tlie 
date; the fruit of the last, however, is scarcely 
eatable. Pomegranates id so abound, lint are not 
prized, and there are a few vines. Melons are 
so abundant that they are scarcely considered 
fruit, nil hough regularly cultivated ; they ure, more¬ 
over, very indifferent. There is a large proportion 
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of the hinds near I ho city devoted to the culture 
of vegetables, for the consumption of the inha¬ 
bitants* Here, again, the ordinary eastern va¬ 
rieties us hadhijujis, gourds of several kinds, karel- 
I as cucumber** lire childly produced, there 

being no novelties Large lilelds of sweet-fennel 
are common, grown, 1 1 relieve. For the sake of the 
seed The flowers are in no great variety, and 
selected with reference to the odour, chaplets being 
made of the blossoms and sold in the bazar. Gar¬ 
dens here, as in all eastern countries are open in 
the public : and individuals, preserving due respect 
for the fruit* and flowers, tuny freely outer umi 
stroll about them ; Imt the mean practice prevail 
of selling I lie produce; from which sale the pro¬ 
prietor of a garden, be he king or slave* derive 
a profit* 

About three miles north-east of Lahore fa the 
renowned mid once delightful garden of ShUimir, 
There are still the marble tanks and fountains, with 
costly machinery* that once supplied the jet 
The guy pavilions, ami other buildings of tliis im¬ 
mense garden, have suffered not so much from the 
dilapidation of time as from the depredation of the 
Maharaja* who has removed touch of the marble 
and stones, of which they were composed, to em¬ 
ploy them in hfa new constructions at. the favourite 
religious capital of Anmtsir, and the contiguous 
fortress of fbmiidghnr. Still, in its decline of 
splendour, ShaHmar has suflicient beauties to In- 
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tere&t and delight a visitor, whose regret will be 
powerfully excited that desolation should in>suffered 
to obscure the noblest garden which belonged to 
the imperial family of Taimur. 

Lahore, although j*i*ses.'ing a certain degree of 
trade and traffic with its populous vicinity, is a dull 
[■ j ty, in a commercial sense, Amritsar has become 
the great mart of the Paujib, ajnl the bankers end 
capitalists of the country have taken up their 
abodes there. It lms alsu absorbed, in great mea¬ 
sure, the manufactures, and its prosperity has nl- 
lured to it a vast number of the starving artisans 
of Kashmir. 

Noh Kot. ftlxtiU a mile tuid u half south of 
Lahore, was the head-quarters of Ihinjit Singh, 
when he succeeded in obtaining possession of 
Lahore, which, I wn* Informed, was effected in 
the following manner. 

The city, and destined capital of a powerful Sikh 
kingdom, was then occupied; by four Sikh chief#, 
each independent of the other, and all engaged in 
mutual warfare. While affair* thus stood llimjit 
Singh presented himself before the place with seven 
hundred horse. Tim common danger united the 
four chiefs, who prepared to defend the city. The 
young invader, unable, from the description of hi* 
troops, to make any impression upn a town sur¬ 
rounded by a substantial wall, look up a position 
at Noh Kot, whence he harassed the vicinity. He 
remained some months adhering to the plan lie 
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had adopted, when the cultivators of the garden 
ground?, whose labour? were necessarily suspended, 
become reduced to extremities to procure subsis¬ 
tence. Seeing no probability of a termination to 
the evil, they applied to Ranjtt Singh, mid volun¬ 
teered to coin]net him into the city by some tiu- 
guardtxl or neglected entrance. lie confided in 
their promises; and his troop* wxtc introduced at 
night, when, after the slaughter usual on such oc¬ 
casions, Ranjit Singh became master of Lahore. 
Hence muy be dated the downfall of the indepen¬ 
dent Sikh chiefs, and the consequent supreme autho¬ 
rity -if their conqueror. 

It rimy he deemed superfluous to allude to the 
religious belief and opinions of the Sikhs, as those 
Mthjecte have received the attention of Sir John 
Malcolm, and others, who had access to the best 
sources of information. My notice on such topics 
will therefore Ik* brief. It is certain that the Sikhs 
of lIio present flay have widely deviated from the 
system of the founder of their sect, and have be¬ 
come, in place of harmless free-thinkers, a nation of 
infuriated fanatics. This important change dates 
from the reign of Aurangzib, whose intolerance led 
him to persecute the Sikhs; and, sis persecution 
naturally begets resistance, the ninth am) last of 
the G iirtig, Govind Singh, who at that time presided 
over them, ordered his followers to arm; and the 
sword was drawn, which has never since been 
sheathed. Govind Singh, the Sikhs pretend, pre- 
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dictet! to tho bigoted emperor, that hi* kingdom 
would he wrested from his successors ley the men 
who visited Hindustan in large ships. There is a 
rnnsiderubk' difference between the system esta¬ 
blished by the first guru, or lonelier, Balm Nituak, 
and that introduced by the last warlike guru, 
Govind Singh. 

Nanak, I believe, was horn of Aluliomedati parents, 
HiLil wits, prubaldy, i ml mod with Sufi principles, 
which closely resemble those he promulgated, as 
respects the nature of the Deity, the kiad of homage 
Bi'^i agrtjealdo to hint, the relative connexion of 
body and soul, anil the prospects of man in a 
future state; they also coincide as concerns the 
doctrine of equality, a condition of society which, 
however impossible, is incident oil by both systems. 
Il may he doubted whether Nanalc ever coritem- 
plated that the few disciples congregated around 
him wore the forerunners of a great and numerous 
people, destined to future command and empire, or 
that the doctrine* he announced were decreed to 
sjwoad over extensive regions; yet, in the political 
slate of his own and neighbouring countries at the 
time he lived, the secondary laws he prescribed 
for the regulation of his nascent, community irate. 
Unconsciously perhaps on his part, the ont* Ijcst 
calculated to effort object* so extraordinary, by t|u> 
organization of a sect, (hat silently but siurcJy in¬ 
creasing in strength and nmnl»ers, should. In ibc 
fulness of time, develop itself, and assort its claims 
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to [lower and ascendancy* In the first place, Ms 
tenets, if *ucb they may he called, could W appre¬ 
ciated by the most ordinary umiojstaiidmgs, as they 
are rather agreeable delusions than sound and stem 
truths, requiring the pain of reflection to he under- 
stood, In the second place, lie allowed his votaries 
every iudnlgeuce possible in diet mid their m anner 
of life, compatible with the prejudice;! of the Hindu 
and Mahomed:m population around him. And lastly, 
hv enjoining con version, he provided for the in* 
crease of his community, by securing the Accession 
of the oppressed and degraded of all faiths and 
nn timid. By removing the distinction of caste, he 
decoyed the miserable and ignorant Hindu. And 
it is notorious that ii bus been amongst the 
lowest of the Jet agricultural population of the 
Panjab. that the vast proportions of Slkli converts 
have been niudo} and nothing is more remarkable 
at the present day than the want of general know¬ 
ledge prevailing atumigst the -Sikhs, even oi the 
highest rank. 

With regard to articles of food, Nanak has. 
merely forbidden his followers to eat the cow, a 
prohibition due to the indelible prejudices of the 
Hindus, of whom he hoped to make converts. He 
lias permitted unqualified indulgence in wine, and 
other intoxicating liquors. Like most foundera of 
new religions, he must needs forbid something, 
and He has therefore proscrilrtnl tobacco, which hie 
adherents are not permitted to touch; hut as lie 
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well knew the practice of smoking the condemned 
herb was general among Hindus, and could not but 
be aware that tenacity of old customs and the 
reluctance to dispense with wonted enjoyments 
were characteristics in human nature, he wisely 
enacted, lest the interdiction might prove an 
obstacle to his favourite plan of conversion, that 
any Hindu on being admitted a Sikh, who had 
previously been accustomed to smoke tobacco and 
to drink wine, might, according to his pleasure, 
continue the use of one or the other. In his cha¬ 
racter as an inspired person, it became him to pro¬ 
phesy, lie has done so, and in the various prophet¬ 
ical legacies ascribed to him, his followers view 
the predictions of the capture of \ffiltfin, Kashmir 
Mankirah, Peshdwer, ice.; in short, of every success 
that lias happened to them. There yet remains 
to ho fuHilk-d the capture of Kabul. before the 
gates of which vast numliere of Sfklis aro to fulJ, 
and their subjection to British authority for one 
hundred and forty years, (which they suppose will 
commence on the demise of Ranjit Singh,) At 
the expiration of tliat period they are to emerge 
from thraldom; and being masters of Hindustan, are 
to cress tire sea and destroy the fortress of Lanka, 
They are also to posses* themselves of the holy 
Mekka, and terminate the Mahomedan religion. 
The books I have seen containing these prophecies 
are embellished with many pictorial illustrations. 
The capture of Lanka is depicted by a number of 
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monstrous looking men, with maces, demolishing 
a series of towers, ['laced on the head of another 
figure, equally hideous In appearance- 

To allow the sect to acquire consistency a con¬ 
siderable period of repose was necessary, and it is pro¬ 
bable this was secured by the unassuming habits and 
moderate pretensions of the comm unity under the 
direction of its first eight gurfis, as T am not aware 
that any mention is made of it before the time of 
Aurungzih. [ T p to that period tlicir proud MAlio- 
meiiiin lords mav have considered them as merely 
a sect of Hindus, objects of contempt but not of 
persecution. How long they might have continued 
in this obscure state Is uncurtain, had not the ener¬ 
getic but intolerant Aurangzib, amongst other vast 
projects, undertaken to reform religion, and, with 
this view, instituted an inquiry Into the various 
faiths professed by his subjects. In the Panjab, 
a land it would appear in all ages fruitful in heresies, 
there were abundance of innovations and abuses 
needing the strong arm of the monarch to repress; 
and the Sikhs, with their doctrines, which by him 
must have been deemed inconceivably impious and 
absurd, would naturally call for the decided exorcise 
of his zeal- His attempts, by coercion, alter argu¬ 
ment and command had failed, to compel them to 
renounce their tenets, induced them, os 1 before 
noted, to arm, and by revealing to them their 
strength and powers of resistance, effected an entire 
change in the constitution of their community. I 
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am unacquainted with the particulars of Aurniig- 
zib’s prsecatiou of the sect, hut the Sikhs say, 
that their guru, Govhid Singh, foil into his power, 
lie may have made many martyrs but we need lint 
the testimony of his history lit L certain that he 
made tittle progress in the reclamation of the in¬ 
fidels, When death delivered the Sikhs from so 
terrible u persecutor the anarchy which attended 
the succession must have been in every way favour- 
able to the augmentation of their numbers, and 
consequently we find them exciting tumults, which 
required the presence of the Delhi sovereigns to 
repress. From this time they were most likely, 
according to the temper of the age, or of the go¬ 
vern" r uver them, subject to more or less oppression* 
ns tin? course of events had made them too promi¬ 
nent to escape notice; and as yet being unable* 
from want of unity, to keep the field against their 
adversaries, they adopted the plan open to them, 
of irregular mmnyancc, atnl fell into thu condition 
little letter than that of banditti, in which thov 
were found alien the campaigns of Ahmed Shall 
again bring them forth t>* observation. During 
this time, however, they had resolved into a mul¬ 
titude of little hands under varkm* leaders, and had 
established strong-holds and placi > oT refuge with¬ 
out number, 'I'heir subsequent aggronrlizement is 
so well known, that hii allusion to it suffices. The 
rapid decline of the Diirimi empire, and the appear¬ 
ance amongst them of Han jit Singli, enabled them 
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to Assume a regular form of government, and to 
erect r powerful kingdom from the wrecks of the 
states and pri n id pn lilies around them. 

It must 1>o obvious, that the religious opinions 
of the Sikhs are no less lit variance with the 
dogmas of Hinduism than they are in opposition 
to those of Ish'mi. Still, the inveterate hostility 
with which they regard the professors of the hitter 
faith have induced an involuntary inclination in 
favour of the votaries of Brahma, which these*—al¬ 
though it cost some efforts to overcome their re¬ 
pugnance, allured perhaps by the splendid suc¬ 
cesses of the Sikhs, and indulging bright expect¬ 
ations from their growing power,—have at length 
thought prudent to reciprocate. By establishing 
college* of their sect at Boniiivs the followers of 
Ninak have, in some degree, ceased to he a pecu¬ 
liar class, us they have thereby evinced the desire 
to bo incorporated with the great body of Hindus; 
arul the Brahmans who accorded the permission to 
thi so must have anticipated some overwwmng 
advantage®, or they would scarcely have admitted 
amongst them a people whose main principle of 
conversion, and doctrine of equality, alike strike at 
the very roots of the sivtem they uphold. We may 
suspect that i he crafty hierarchy, conscious of ihe 

verv little chance of the re-establishment of Hindu 
# 

supremacy, and anticipating the probable extension 
of the new ami vigorous seel, and Us eventual do¬ 
mination in Hindustan, were willing, in such a case. 
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to associate themselves with it, and, for the preser¬ 
vation of their own dignity and position to adopt 
it-—tts in times of yore ility did the victorious met' 
of Katris, or Rajputs'. 

In ordinary intercourse with Hindus the Sikhs 
treat them with little courtesy, and the bonya, or 
trader, .seldom receives a more delicate appella¬ 
tive than kotii, or doj;. The Brahman, however, 
is more respected, aud forms u part of the c*da- 
lilLdimeut of every chief, assisting in religious of- 
liccs. As the iitiiiilier of gurus, or teachers of 
the sect, was limited to nine, who have long since 
(JiissL'd away, flic fi mi it It, sacred volume ctni- 

raining their precepts, is now tilt" subject of veins 
ration, and lor It they have a very great respect. 
It is lodged on a table, in a spacious apartment, 
in most of their villages- All conic and make 
uheteauioe to it; and any one qualified may open 
it. and read aluml a portion of it. The Sikhs are 
not enjoined to observe many forms or prayers, 
I observed that generally in the evening they 
ottered up a short orison, which, in coiifbrenJt v to 
the military complexion thrown over all their acts, 
they repeated, firmly grasping with both hands 
their swords, nnd which concluded with a voci¬ 
ferous invocation to their gun'i for victory, amt 
the extension of the faith. The cattle they 
employ a* food are slaughtered by having their 
heads severed by a stroke of the sword. They 
wear lliu Hindu string, or cord, around their 
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nocks, mill use the tasbi, or rosary. Thuy gene¬ 
rally style the Supreme Intelligence Sahib, ami 
call rlicinselveg Singhs or Lions. Those who re¬ 
spect fully address them, salute them as Kh&Isttfls, 
or jii on of the commonwealth. 

It was [oug since foretold, by a celebrated tra¬ 
veller, Mr. Forster, that the Sikhs would become 
u powerful nation, 'whenever some enterprising 
chief should, by the destruction of their nume¬ 
rous petty leaders, unite them tinder his fade con¬ 
trol. We have witnessed the accomplishment 
of this prediction by Itanjit Singh, and the Sikhs 
have become irn independent and powerful peo¬ 
ple, The system of numerous distinct but con¬ 
federated chieftains arose from the patriarchal in¬ 
stitution recommended by Nanak, who merely di¬ 
rected that his followers should, in any particular 
crisis, assemble at the holy city of Amritsar. 
Hence the assumed authority of ltaujR Singh 
must be considered tw an infraction of the funda¬ 
mental laws of the Sikhs; and although it has 
been re ndered agreeable "to the majority of them 
by their advancement to wealth and command, 
in consequence of his manifold and splendid con* 
quests, its establishment was long atrciuinugiy op¬ 
posed, and was effected only by the subversion 
of a multitude of chiefs, attached to tlio old order 
of tilings. Ran jit Hinglfs pulley hits led him to 
make n new creation of chiefs and leaders, se¬ 
lecting them, generally, from the lower classes, 
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thereby tanning a set of men attached to him- 
self: and the new system to which they owe their 
elevation. That the usurpation of Run jit Singh 
has been favourable to the increase of Sikh [tower 
no one cun doubt; for, anterior to lilnt, so far 
from having any common ohjccL or bond of union 
sufficient, fur the preservation of tranquillity amongst 
them, they were, if not coalesced by the neces¬ 
sity of providing against danger from abroad, per¬ 
petually engaged in strife with earh other, fhat 
the consolidation of their power, and their subjec¬ 
tion to authority has improved the slate of society 
with them, is also undeniable, us it has confer¬ 
red upon them a reputation to sustain, which 
they did not before enjoy. Time wrw that a Sikh 
and a robber were synonymous terms; tiotv, few 
thefts are heard of, ami seldom or ever those 
wholesale forays, to which the chiefs wore once 
so much addicted. If the predatory propensity 
*till lurk untaught some of them, the restraint* of 
justice prevent its In diligence. At this day the 
operation of the laws is so effective, that there are 
few eastern countries in which the solitary traveller 
can pass with more safety i Imti the i'anjab. 

In the reign of Ahmed Shah, the first Diinuii 
sovereign, the Sikh* wore prodigiously increasing 
the number of their converts, and wore excited by 
all the fro nay and confidence of aspiring sectaries. 
That great prince gave it as his opinion, wlion urged 
to attempt their control, that it was prudent to de- 
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fur attack upon them until the fervour of their reli¬ 
gious enthusiasm had diinjuishcfL Zcmfiji Sb4h* in 
pursuance of his designs upon Hind fulfill, several 
time- visited the l^uijnl), and wris extremely anxious 
to have duly subjected the Sikhs, Ho seems to 
have employed lmth harsh and conciliatory mea¬ 
sures, and su fur succeeded that the several chiefs, 
and amongst them Ranjit Singh* who was oven then 
powerful, were prevailed upon to visit Lahore, and 
pay homage to him. The prince further conceived 
(or it was suggested by some of his advisers) the 
project of making Lahore his capital, an arrange- 
in cut which, if carried into eflbct, would have ma¬ 
teria! !y changed the train of events, but which was 
overruled by his principal sirdars* who would not 
consent to abandon Khonusan. In one of Zemin 
Shah - expeditions Unit fit Singh* with Ins troops it 
Ls said, sought refuge at Put ktlx east of the Sutlej, 
and repaid the Bdpi for the asylum granted to him 
i>v the seizure of lil:li]V of his puis and other war¬ 
like implement^ with which he hud befints been un- 
provided. It I* commonly lugertud in the Fanjfsb, 
Hint the Sikhs became msurtcra of anus and horses 
by the plunder of the .VEhriitta armies, which Hying 
from the pursuit of Lord Lake* entered within their 
border*. From the deposition of Zemin ftbihj the 
politics of the Afghans were too di-i meted to j^r- 
mit them to interfere with the Sikhs* who finally 
defeated anti slew the Du rani governor, located at 
Lahore, mid possessed Llteiueelves of the city. Ran- 
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jit Singh, who had received si kind of diploma ns 
chief of the Sikhs from Zeman Shah, had no osten¬ 
sible part in this tramsutiun; and, eventunily, as 1 
iiave already related, acquired the city from those 
who had. The capture of the capital led to the ge- 
ueral acknowledgment of Ids authority, and besides 
reducing the contumacious of his own sect, he di¬ 
rected his arms against the petty Mali nine dan rulers 
bordering on the Satlej, and always contrives] to 
subdue or tn circumvent them. 

ft Ls certain, that i luring the reign of Sliith Sty ah 
the Sikhs called their great military chief, Padshah, 
nr king. The expulsion of that Dur&ii prince, and 
the canfhaion tn the countries of the west, presented 
opportunities of aggrandizement too tempting to by 
neglected by the Lahore ruler, whose authority at 
home had become giifheiently established to allow 
him to direct his attention abroad. Yet, even un¬ 
der these circum stances, he displayed much furbrar- 
anco and moderation, am] it was only after much 
provocation that ho commenced to profit hy the 
anarchy prevalent In the states of the Afghfin em¬ 
pire. He possessed, himself of Atafe ami Kashmir, 
of the provinces of Million and of Liya, and consti¬ 
tuted the Indus the boundary of his kingdom, while 
he made tributary the several jHitty ehiefships on the 
western banks, lie,also seizedDeraChazl Khan, and 
Dera Fat I Khan, which hod Wen in n manner eva¬ 
cuated by their owners. While thus employed in 
the south and west, he was equally industrious and 
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successful to tlio north amongst the various indejieml- 
fiit Hindu static of the hills subjecting Jilhiu, anti 
establishing his claims to tribute in Mandeb, 

He, moreover, obtained the strong hill fort of lvot 
IvanjjT iih, which he much covered, from llujh Sen- 
s«r Cliand of Sufahaiipiir, us the price of expelling 
an army of G urkai, that besieged it. On the de¬ 
mise of this Rfija bo me two years since, he invaded 
the territory of Sujuhanpur, on the must unjustifia¬ 
ble plea, and annexed it to lik own dominion: the 
son of Sensor Chain! seeking an asylum in British 
fliiuhistfin. Ranjit Singh has, moreover, invaded 
lifthttwalpur under pretence, that the khan had 
assisted his enemy, Shah Sujah ul-Miilkh; and he 
lute exacted a tribute of nine lakhs of rupees, or one- 
half of (lie revenue of the country. The fertile 
province of Pohihver hits also been devastated by the 
Mahiriija, who not only requires an annual tribute 
of horses, sword*, jewels, rice, into, but sends large 
bodies of troop* to ravage the country, apparently 
with the view of keeping it depressed. In the same 
mann er bis hordes eiiliiuuIIy visit the Yusuf Z:ii dis¬ 
tricts ou the plain, and carry off n tribute in horses, 
hi most cases, if the proportion of tribute he fixed, 
it is little acted upon, and In the instance of the 
petty states west of the Indus, is very much depend* 
out upon thu will of Flari Singh, Ran]it Singh’s 
commander on the western frontier. At Pcsb&wer 
the evil of collection ia seriously felt, for ten or fif¬ 
teen thousand men sometimes march, and destroy 
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the whole cultivation. The levy of the Ifahawalpur 
tribute also calk tV>r the despatch of a large force, 
which does not, however, pass beyond Mika, on [ho 
nod hem bank of tie Barra, To the east, Ranjit 
Singh cannot jxrss the Satliy without violating hie 
engagements with the British; on all other aides 
he is at. liberty to act, and contemplates the con¬ 
quest of Sind, from which he has been in the habit 
of receiving annual presents since his invasion of 
BahAwalpftr. when his troops were pushed on to 
Salma I Km, the frontier post of the Sindian terri¬ 
tory. Since I was at bah ore, the treachery which 
put him possession of the Balodi provinces of Hi¬ 
ram! and Daji). has materially advanced the prose¬ 
cution of his designs, by laying open to him the 
toad to the wealthy city of Sliikarptir. This im¬ 
portant acquisition has induced a complete change 
in the arrangements hitherto adopted as to the n on- 
qnered states in that quarter. The town and terri¬ 
tory of Dcra Gb&st Khan, before farmed to the 
khan of Doh&wnlpur, have Wen resumed, and hi. 
Ventura has licon appointed governor, with orders to 
build a strong fort, evidently intended for a plow 
d'amta s in the intended operations again >4 Sind. 
The petty chief of Sang-ghar has been also expel led. 
and his lands annexed to the government of 
Multan. 

The revenue of Rnujit Singh, I believe, may Ik* 
accurately estimated at two and a half crones of 
rupees, or about two and u half millions sterling. 
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It is calculated, that after defraying the expenses 
of his government and army, he is enabled to place 
in deposit one ern-te of rupees annually. U is 
farther believed that In* has already hi his treasury 
ten crores of rupees in money; and liis various 
magazines of military arms uml stores are annually 
inercased in a certain ratio. 

The military throe of Itanjit Singh demands at¬ 
tention; and ! believe it may he estimated. In mum! 
numbers, at seventy thousand men; of whom per¬ 
haps twenty thousand art ilimdplined, after the 
French at id other modes. I do not pretend to 
speak positively ns to the position and mimliera 
of the Sikh troops, but generally speaking the 
following particulars may ho nearly depended upon. 


In KauUum . tQflOO 
With the Khg - 5000 
Karak Singh . * 20UH s 

Sbtr Singh * . , 300G 

TiLrah Singh . . 1500 J 

FUSjr+Ztaiy&Q Singh 5000 
Hail Singh - - J0000 

Kliuahlal Singfi - -3<l00 

Shim Singh . + S00 

Fill Singh ■ - * 

(iixmfo Singh . , Bi>0 

Ortirer coftimnnriing 
nt M tint [rah - 500 

Kijft RegSmmt - 1000 

Ai, AII&rd J a Cavalry . 3000 
H V«ifeaal» Infantry 4000 

H, Court's Infantry . 1000 
M, Avitfttiilo'a Infantry I0i>0 


Un'lcir u rieis df Sftp&nsatL the 

Brnti man g&Ytmor. 

Sint of the king. 

Prim*: Mbitter, [ InJut, 

In coxrmtioid df ^li + - frontier an 

GsifL’h^irj^, gpn^mlly near the kbg r 
Onv ihif ft!d chiefr. 

Its authority twisnis the Saikj. 
Gamuon (if Multan. 

In gammon. 

fbujSt't linrt raketI BatLal ton* 

1 Itegt, LfiJictra, 2 Ftegt. I>agr*. 

* Batlitl. Reg*. I Ifcgt. Light 
Infant & 1 Reg*. flfGfrrica*. 
Ftaltaikn Hcjft. 

Battalion RurjSV 
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M. viiia a Inlhntry 1500 
Mr + CiinfbdJ'i Cavalry latiO^ 

Mr. Gorrons Cavalry , 600 i 

iJcwkal Sink's I^tao J 0 OO 
Ni^wl v nibed Batuliflu l[?t)Q 
Cansp of Llw late M. 

Amheu Infimby . 4000 


Cavalry „ . „ 

Artillery, reekouing 
hn>a£|y ti>rt mem tci 
even* puis P and iujt- 
fttfing 20 Ci Guism r 
AUuwauctifjr Ihu uccopa 
of Ituja G fits!]* Saiiyii 
(>f Join ft am] the 
•tvtml jheity Sikh 
chitfij dtfjurad ever 
tin? counliTp euuE toi 
vtWfriifc^ lEurladiMl .. 


£040 


^OOO 


Bittaltai Regt, 

Those ftflkeisi were dilrmotJ 
when 1 WHf ai Lahore: tht 
FLc^ia, Light Cavalry. 
Baitatinn Ilogt. 

Under drill. 

f «ti rcmnunijci 
Light C.ivulnf. J M&jivp'.CliJrf; 

Princij*l]j JiOAd artillery, 
and now in counc a f min¬ 
ing h_v M. AlJjifti. 


IflflW 


Tutat 7 S-IOO 

The disciplined troops of Ifcmjit Singh lav,- a 
higlil v respectable appearance, an* well dothed and 
equipped. Hid appear to tie iu want of no neets- 
Their value in the field remains yet to 1*j 
ascertained. On the few occasion* they have seen 
service their enemies have not been of a stamp to 
establish a criterion. The regiments aro indie- 
criuiiimtely filled with Mfiaanlinotis and Sikhs, and 
wear for head-dresses the pagrf of the Paiijab, each 
regiment adopting a distinguishing colour, as rod, 
bfu<% green* &ic. in other respects they are dot tied 
similarly to the native troops in thp British Indian 
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service. The Curkas dune wear caps. As soldiers, 
the natives of the Panjab are extremely patient 
of fatigue, and capable of making prodigious marches 
with apparent ease : on this point they pride them¬ 
selves; and they evince not only willingness, but 
pleasure mid mutual emulation in learning military 
exercises. But they are prone to piutider, and it 
h invariably their custom at the close of a march 
to separate from their camp, and to rove over the 
country for four or five miles, armed with cudgels, 
anil making booty of anything that fella in their 
way. 

As men, physical I y speaking, the natives of the 
PnnjfLb are superior to those of Hindustan Proper. 
Their limbs ate muscular and well profitioued, 
and they have a stoutness of leg and calf, seldom 
seen in the Hindustani. Instances of very tall 
stature may be rare, the general standard being 
a tittle above the middle size. The Sikh a are 
certainly a fine nice of men, particularly the better 
classes. Their females, lining seldom permitted to 
go abroad, I can scarcely speak decidedly con¬ 
cerning them, but the five or six I have by 
chance mot with, would justify the supposition that 
they are very attractive, They wear extraordinary 
high conical caps, producing a curious effect, with 
trow&era. The dress of the men Lb peculiar, but 
not inelegant, consisting of the Punjab pagri for 
the head, a vest, or jacket, fitting close to the body 
oiul arms, with large, bulky trow&em terminating 
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at tlio knee, the legs from the knee being naked. 
Chiefs oceasictizdl)* wear full trowsers, which* how- 
ever, are recent introductions, and many people 
remember the time when the Maharaja and his 
court could scarcely be said to wear trow&eis at 
all. Over the shoulders, a scurf h usually thrown, 
Generally speakings these article* of dress urc white. 
The Sikhs, to their honour, are very cleanly in 
their linen* in which particular they advantageously 
differ from their Mussulman compatriots Their 
scarfs are usually trimmed with a coloured silk 
border* and *omefimi j * scarlet. shawls, or other ehowv 
fabrics an- employed- The* Sikhs allow the hair 
of their heads to attain its full growth* ami gather 
if up into a knot- at the crown, agreeably tn the 
old detie fashion. By pressing it tightly back from 
the forehead they somewhat elevate the upper 
part of the faet% which imparts a (seculinr cast to 
the cotmtenswe* 

Tlie Sikhs are almost exclusively a military and 
agricultural people. They pay much attention to 
the breeding nf horsey and there is scarce !v one 
oi them who lias not one or more brood mm^. 
Hence, amongst the irregular cavalry—a service to 
which they art* partial—nearly every tnmf* horse 
is Armri Jirfe his own property, and even in the 
regular cavalry a very trifling proportion of the 
horses belongs to the MahJLrdjiL fi must be con¬ 
fessed that the Stkhs are barbarous, so far as the 
want of information and intelligence can make 
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them, yot they have net that savage disposition 
which makes demons of the rude tribes of the 
more western countries. They are frank, generous, 
social, and lively. The cruelties they hive prac- 
tised against the Mahotnedans in the countries 
they have subdued ought not, I think, tn he 
alleged against them as is proof of their ferocity. 
Heaven knows, the fury of the bigoted Mahome- 
ilon is terrible, and the persecuted Sikhs, In their 
day, were literally limited like 1 leasts of the field, 
At present. Hushed by a scries of victories, they 
have a seal and buoyancy of spirit amounting to 
enthusiasm; imd with the power of taking the 
most exemplary revenge, they have Wen still more 
lenient tlinu the MShoroedaus wore ever towards 
them. Morality, I believe, is scarcely recognized 
amongst them, and chastity, I have been told, is 
neither observed nor expected to be observed by 
their females. It is no unusual arrangement for 
the many brothers of a family to have a wife 
in common; and 1 have known the soldiers: of M, 
Allard request permission to visit their homes, 
alleging that their brothers had gone on a journey, 
and their wives were alone. The plea was i‘on- 
shiered a good one. Such customs most not Ih-j 
imputable to them as Sikhs, they are rather the 
remains of an ancient and rude state of society. 
It must, also lie observed, that trespasses on the 
ruies of decency must W made by themselves, and 
amongst themselves ; liberties lakers by stronger? 
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would Imj IiuM us primes, and resented accord¬ 
ingly. Should the Sikhs continue an independent 
mitinn, it may lie supposed that racrettsoii eivt- 
Liuntinn will gradually remove these traces of bar¬ 
barism, Though professed converters, they are per¬ 
fectly tolerant, and though singular in some of 
their usage*, they never require others to imitate 
them. On the whole, having seen the turbulent 
tribes of Khomjsan, and tlio milder races of Sind 
ami BaMwnlpfir, T was pleaded with the Sikh*, 
ami could believe that, when in course of time 
they grow u little more enlightened, they will lie- 
come a superior people. 

The Stkb irregular cavalry have n peculiar exer¬ 
cise. id which they arc very expert, in action, 
their reliance is not so much upon the dmrge, 
os upon a desultory species of warfare, to which 
they are wel] trained. It consists in advancing 
upon their enemies until their matchlocks can take 
effect, discharging them, and precipitately retreat¬ 
ing to reload, and to repeat the same manoeuvre. 
They arc considered good shots ; and their plan has 
generally answered, but they have had to encounter 
no opponents provided with strong divisions of 
artillery. Yet it must not Ih* forgotten, that in 
two or three actions with the Afghans, when these 
latter thought fit to fight, the Sikhs have been 
unable to withstand, the fury' of the Durdiij charge. 

There is amongst the Sikhs a class of military 
fanatics, called Akalias, who clothe themselves in 
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black, and are always anneal hi a most profuse 
manner. Home of them have half a dozen swords 
atuck about them and their horsey and as many 
pistols, and other arms* They carry round the top 
uf their pagri a circular *teel disc, with a rim, 
perhaps an inch broach the edge of which h very 
sharp. I, at fim, supposed this irtstraratmt was 
intended tm break the cut uf a sword* but learned 
that it was an offensive weapon, thrown by the 
hand; and I was assured that these men could 
eject it with such fore© that they could divide the 
leg of a horse, or even uf an elephant. 

The pay Of the troops provided for by jfighirsp 
or the assignment of lands is of cour^ r very vari¬ 
able. That of the regular infantry, b t»UJ t > be 
into rupee higher to the private soldier than in 
the British service. The pay of the officers in the 
regular battalions is a bo fixed* but still fluctuates 
as those made by the Maharaja himself receive 
extravagant allowances while those promoted by 
tin© commanding officers receive only the regu¬ 
lated stipend. The troop are not paid with punc¬ 
tuality, but they are certain of receiving all ar^ 
rears once during the year* The Sikhs are allow¬ 
ed every year the indulgence of leave for three 
months to visit their homes They return at the 
annual festival of Dassemh, when the MaMrfjft 
reviews the assembled force of his kingdom. Am- 
l it sir is usuiiii v the spot >i.4eete<i for this review. 
The Sikhs being permitted the tVc v use of wine* 
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it is much to their- credit that during the nine 
mouth*- they are present with tlieir regiments the 
greater part of them uhstuin from it, mid make 
up for their forbearance during the revelry of the 
1 short v season. 

if 

ihmjit Singh is the son of Mahir Singhs and 
was Iwm at GitfiiraiiwAki, a small town about 
sixty miles west of I Ashore. In his early infancy 
he manifested a predilection for war, ami nil hi* 
amusements had reference to that art. Stick was 
the barbarism of the Sikhs at that period, that the 
young son of it chief weir not taught to read or 
to write, accomplishment* which ho lias never since 
acquired. On the demise of his father, Indug yet a 
minor, his mother assumed the authority \ but sue- 
fleeting that she intended to keep bis patrimony 
from him, he slew 1 her, and by So terrific a deed 
acquired the government of his native town, find 
the command of two thousand horse. From that 
moment he commenced his plane of aggrandize¬ 
ment. It was one of his first objects to raise a 
disciplined regiment, of foreigners, a singular proof 
of sagacity, in a country where every one was a 
horseman. This regiment. Ins present Najib Pal- 
tan, was of eminent service to him. tuu! now en¬ 
joys many privileges, lie was some years em¬ 
ployed in the reduction of liis own countrymen, 
and finally, by taking advantage of the disorders 
in Afghanistan, has become a powerful prince; 
ami the only absolutely independent one in what 
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may bo termed Hindustan. Hun jit Singh owes 
bin. Novation to his own ability and energy, fa¬ 
voured by the concurring dream stances of the 
times. He bos always boon his own counsellor; 
ami at present, surrounded with officers and minis¬ 
ters, lie takes no opinion on important state af¬ 
fairs. As a general, setting aside his good fortune, 
hi- has exhibited decisive proofs of great [tetsonal 
valour, quickness of conception, and promptitude 
of execution. He exemplified in the investment 
of Miiltitn an acquaintance with stratagem, am] 
in the siege of Mankimh rtmnrknble persever¬ 
ance, and a possession of resource* to meet diffi¬ 
culties, that would have done honour to any gene¬ 
ral. In his campaigns on the Indus his achieve¬ 
ments were “f tin* most brilliant kind, anil no 
commander could have surpassed him in the 
beauty muf celerity of Ins movements. in his 
relation with his troops be appears to great ad¬ 
vantage, enjoying the general esteem, which his 
kindness and liberality have secured. Not a day 
pushes without thousands of fervent aspirations for 
the continuance of his life. He is equally popu¬ 
lar with ilie generality of Hi* subjects, and rules 
with an equal hand both Mussulman and Hindu, 
The only hardship of which the former complains 
is the interdict ion of azuii- or summons to prayers. 
Jlis devastation of countries, on their subjection— 
a measure seemingly injurious to his own inte¬ 
rests—docs not originate so much in cruelty as 
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in obedience to & barbarous system of warfare, 
long established in these countries. 

1 lie annual visits to Pediawer, uud other ite* 
pendout static, me evidently made with the poli¬ 
tical view of keeping them depressed, and of pre¬ 
venting the possibility of reaction. Although him¬ 
self illiterate, he has a respect for acquirements 
in others, and when occasion presented itself, 
during hh (inn visit to Peshawar, of showing his 
esteem for literature, he did not neglect it, and 
inued positive orders for tlio preservation of the 
extensive library of the Mussulman saint at Chsun- 
kaum. He oiuat lie deemed charitable, if we niuv 

Judge fr<ini the large sums daily lavished upon fa¬ 
quirs and others, and his bounty extends to the 
Muhomeibn as well as the Hindu. He is un¬ 
doubtedly gifted with liberality of mind, as evinced 
in his deportment to his Mfiiomedan subject^, who 
are admitted to all posts and ranks. His confi¬ 
dential physician ift faquir Azziz-nt-Dm, and no 
man perhaps is more trusted by him. Although 
he has elevated some of his menial servants to the 
highest commands in the state, U must be admitted 
that they have proved men of high merit, as Hurt 
Singh. Khtiahift] Singh, and others. Tho former 
of these WM, however, a lowtu-Mow, and play¬ 
mate of the Maharaja in his childhood; and the 
prince has not a more devoted subject or a more 
intrepid general, Mir DhiiiySn Singh, it is said, 
was found a stripling in the jangal on some m- 
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vaghig expedition; his personal at tract ions pleased 
the MSMrujfi; and his subservience to hie impure 
desires h:m effected his promotion to the dignity 
of minister and riyu, and the advancement of 
nil his family. lie ha* not proved deficient in 
talent, although much so in moral excellence, un- 
J(. L i' lie be he lied. Mir Dlniiyan Si ugh ha? two 
brothers, (.intab Singh and Suchit Siugh; both have 
been created rajas; and Gulab Singh, as governor 
of Jamil, possesses very great power. Stic hit Singh, 
it is asserted, was once as ranch a favourite of the 
Maharaja as his brother, hhuiyati Singh. Them. 1 
throe brothers, called the Rajas, liave been raised 
to more influence than perhaps is agreeable to 
Tlanjit Singh, but. it was bin own act; find how¬ 
ever repentant, he scruples to acknowledge his 
error by degrading them. Vet it is popularly 
l«*lieved, that if he could get them together he 
would not hesitate to seize them: but they, aware 
of the probability of such an accident, take care 
never to attend the court at Lite same time. 

Ranjit -Singh lias but one son, Kamk Singh, who 
is considered legitimate, or who is believed by 
himself to be so, according to report. This prince 
has proved incapable *d' command; and his father 
lias been obliged to remove most of the troops 
lie placed under him, owing to the disorders his 
sou permitted, or was unable to control He is 
esteemed imbecile, but, T suspect, is merely of a 
mild, placid disposition, averse to cruelty ns to 
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exertion. Hi* lias frequently remonstrated against 
the violent measures of his father, particularly 
against the nccupalkm of StjjnhSnpIr, with tht* 
young raja of which he hail contracted friendship 
by the exchange of turbans, lb£ju I)liaiv;m Singh, 
U is paid, presumed to intrigue with Ins wife, all 
injury which might have passed over imuntked 
by Ini in, but w:ts resented by Sh& Singh, who casti¬ 
gated the offettder ill Open durbar. Karak Singh 
tins n ynung son. Nob Nihil Singh, of whom Ranjit 
Singh, and tin- Sikhs generally, entertain great Impt.-s 
and high expect at ions. 

Shir Singh k tho son of one of Ranjit Singh's 
wives, whom lie married for political purpose*, ami 
whose turbulent spirit has occasioned him much 
trouble. In bis cups, tho Mah/inyit declare- tier 
offspring to ho due to some dhobi, or washerman. 
Tin; young man lifts, however, merit, which pro¬ 
cures his being treated with respect. Ik* b brave 
and generous, and very popular with the soldiery. 
1 le m tael tea himself a good deni to the French 
officers, and to Europeans generally; ami many 
]K!ople. looking at the incapacity of Kiurak Singh, 
consider hia prospects favourable ; but he is ex* 
t remedy dissipated. 

Besides these, there are three others, Turrali 
Singh, Peshawar Singh, and Kashmiri Singh ; by 
universal opinien pronounced supposititious the sens 
of various females, whose fortune lias located them 
in ttie Maharaja's Imr&in. By the little notice he 
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takes of them, the prince plainly shows iliac he 
coincide* 'with the public sentiment. 

It is already foreseen, even by the Sikhs, that, 
the succession will Ik* disputed; and the death of 
Kanjil Siugh will, inevitably, Involve the Punjab 
in all tlu- horror* of anarchy. In person, the Ma¬ 
haraja U a little he 1 1 iv, the middle size, and very 
meagre. His complexion is fair, ami his features 
regular, with an aquiline nose. He carries o long 
white beard, and wauls the left eye. Though 
apparently Jar advanced in years, I believe he has 
not completed fifty. On the right side of his 
neck a large sear is visible, probably the effect 
of a wound. In his diet he is represented to lie ab¬ 
stemious, but has always been perniciously prone 
to copious cups of the strongest spirits, which, with 
his unbounded sensuality, has brought un him pre¬ 
mature old age. with a serious burthen of infirm¬ 
ities; for some ailment, he makes daily use of 
laudanum, Simple in his drees, which is of white 
linen, lie wears on his arm the celebrated diamond 
Koli-i-Nur, of which he deprived Shah Stijfih. al 
jMiilkli, who had promised it to him, but first 
attempted to dupe him, and then to withhold it 
altogether. His attendants, domestics, Sic. are 
splendidly elrnl, uud display a profusion of gold 
and jewelled ornaments. Although Ranjif Singh, 
in liis relations with the Mussulman* to the went, 
assumes a high tone, at home he simply styles 
himself Sirkdr. In his affair*, with the Afghans 
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he Lislh always received arable provocation: mni 
the slumielesa deceit and perfidy, constantly played 
olf upon him by their short-sighted and unprin¬ 
cipled chiefs and politicians. deserved the vengeance 
he has indicted upon them. 

To sum up ids character as a public man, lie 
is n prince of consummate ability, a warrior brave 
and skilful, am! a good, but crafty statesman. In 
Iuk private or individual capacity, he has many 
shining qualities; hut they are obscured by many 
failings, and by habits so grossly sense til that they 
can scarcely he excused by the knowledge that 
they may In? attributed to the barbarous fttriod 
at which he was burn, or by the fact i hat in such 
respfcet he js not worse than many of his com¬ 
patriots, If there be a prince of antiquity to 
whom he may lie compared, 1 think ii might be 
Philip of Macetlon ; both claim our admiration 
as public characters, and our censure as private 
men. On a review*, however, of their actions, their 
moans, and advantages of birth, it tituv be conceded 
that the more splendid carver has been ran by the 
conqueror of the I’anjitb. 
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CHAPTER XX 

f>edin-e to we tiie Mfiluiriijk.—Scndta of the iM'diMjd.—Route* 
From Lahore.—Sikh (rnfliw^—Ral tx ]*«. —Mtteti n g witL TMkuf 
Siji^Il—S flrh villages.—’Thafcur Singh--—His bright ; tspectatiotin. 
—MLuiou wf Thrtkiir Singh,—HU party .—Stixta of euuntiy,— 
Oeot^jaikMii uf TJiakiir Singh.—HU ilarbaii —Hi* RtU’Ulbna.— 
H*tiHfti!i,—Trndit^n,—Tn^nl fortune* $f Hjmpah,— Identity 
with thes* of AiriatM ,Saogii[;t,—of AlestmdcrV altar*.— 
EuChydejuta*—-DiBtrt&scd by gnat a—N ight nmnb,—Chichi 
Wrtnl—TtUumba.—Ancient fortress— Conjecture* llieteoiu— 
Kimtiu ^ of Th Afr Singh- — Tb* KaltL—Putin villages, — 
Skttdttii \&Xt —Take hiavr of Thakir Singh.—Or-mi^tirig m 
Podiiwiir* — FrlKmily M rtgal. — Fhzil |jdr- — M if A! oliflmk- — 
Faki .'iE jIjujiil-sJ Ghuri—Hio lahlUttioia—Shikirpur.—Tfk* evil 
tyc.—NoKcar Mahom&d*—Ladkhuttii.— S^hwnn,— 

K ol 1L—H ankfal^jy.—■ F ort—A nl \f\mi y-—Rider? of Sind.— Re¬ 
venue and military fproc —SItr [atmud Shah—H ls reputation 
and diplamaik talents—Anecdote of Air. Hankoy Smith 1 * min* 
---dir [miiool SliAh*» dilemma.-—His meO&BOf extricating 
himself—His dexterity and inereaied repute*—Eesideneo at 
HnnlaratMd.— LMunnirutflom— Lenv* HaitfimhnJ*—Fray.— 
Tntta*—Modem history—Define in trade,—Country between 
Tat in and Kaiichf^ Lawlit^ Adveriturei on ihe manL—Ptilf 
opium kAdia.—Knridn.—Fort,—Cart la of ^fandiuh.—Fmt uf 
AI eiander. 

TifE Altihilraljfi was :i t Lahore when 1 arrived, hut 
soon departed for Aiunitsir* to celebrate ihrumiual 
festival of the Dasscrah: on which occasion he rts 
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views the collective force o f hh kingdom, bcin g 
exceedingly fond of military display* He did not 
return until the close of the rainy season* and J de* 
dined the honour of an Interview with him—which 
General Allard was willing tu have brought about — 
I did not purjMisc to remain: and 1 was aware 
that if by chance the Maharaja should he pleased 
with nie* he would propose, in course, that I should 
engage in his service. The general had wished t hat 
t should have made a sketch of Lahore. for present¬ 
ation to the Maharaja* as, he observed, that it was 
necessary to amuse, sls well ua to he ina?fill to him; 
hut I did not do so for the reasons just stated. 

I crinhl phi inly see that the BKhiri^a 1 ! service, 
however lucrative! had disadvantages; and not the 
least of them, hi my opinion, was ihat of being com- 
pclfed to minister to the gratification of his caprice 
and vanity, or to heroine the instrument of lii^ ven- 
gcauce and exact ions, Ivven Gene rat Allard con- 
descended to serve the MaMraji^ viewn in such 
respect^ and while I was there had in charge two 
TJrfih man prisoners who were most ignomiitioii^Iy 
treated* and tortured with thumlK^rvws* under flic 
notion of forcing them to disgorge the wealth they 
were accused oi having amassed in Kashmir. The 
men may have been guilty; hut I grieved to hear 
that their religious prejudices a* to food bad been 
purposely violated, and to witness them occupied, 
under terror of the bayonet, in the degrading labour 
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of bringing baskets of earth on their heads into the 

general's gardens. 

If I left Lahore with regret, after the favours I 
had received, l was glad to escape from the oppres¬ 
sive heat, and the plague of flit 1 *!, more annoying 
there than at any place 1 remember to have seen, 
I had the choice of dropping down the Ravi in 
boats, or of taking the land route on the eastern 
bank of the river, by Salghami and Tulumba ; the 
direct one by SaiyadwAIa, which 1 had before tra¬ 
velled, being impassable from rains and inundations, 
I preferred the hind route, and from Lahore rede, 

for 1 had purchased a small horse—to N lit pur. 
Here one .Tfifir Singh, a Sikh, took nio to the daram- 
eiila, and my horse to his own dwelling. As 1 fol¬ 
lowed him through the village T had all opportunity 
of seeing many of the Sikh females, who not expect¬ 
ing an intruder, were taken by surprise, and bad not 
time to conceal themselves. They were generally 
very well-looking. Jiiftr Singh furnished my repast, 
and in the morning refused an equivalent. 

To Mangiih, five cnsscs distant, there was excel¬ 
lent pasture hind i imd on the rood l was overtaken 
by a respectable Mahomed au party of mounted Ba- 
loehes, natives of Manga h. They were gaily attired, 
with silken shawls, of gaudy colours loosely bound 
round their heads, while their glossy black hair, in 
luxuriant ringlets, and duly oiled, depended upon 
their shoulders. About two <ogse$ beyond Manga h 
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1 found a walled-in village* where I put up at a tukia- 
Twq or three Sikh villagers bad tendered their hos¬ 
pitable offices, when a person arrived with a mes¬ 
sage from Thukxir Singli* a young Sikh Bird fir, en¬ 
camped near the village. I wont to him, and was 
most civilly received by a hmidsGmo intelligent 
youth, apparently sixteen or seventeen years of age; 
and, as he was going to MfiRfui, it wa* instantly 
agreed that we should be companions for the jour- 
ney. I left him,, promising to be ready in the moni- 
ing when he and his cavalcade marched- During 
the night a heavy shower of rain Foil and disquieted 
me* an I had no place of shelter, and my effects 
completely soaked. In the morning, proceed* 
jug towards the Sikh camp, I fell in with a servant 
of the sirdar* whom I accompanied jn advance* but 
learned* afterward^ that the party was behind. We 
parser] a variety of villages, principally inhabited by 
Sikhs i and in all of them were substantial brick 
I in uses. They had generally stunil humans, anil 

around them, more or less, cultivated land; yet the 
whole country was essentially a gracing one* There 
is no Sikh family that has not a brotnl marc or two* 
and the number of homed cattle was extraordinary. 
Over the jangal hushes and trees 1 wus [deoiled to 
observe, twining and in bloom, the convolvulus 
major. The Sikh* os we passed along were evi¬ 
dently disposed to he merry at my expense; a F*f- 
risighi, for the Ism time seen amongst them* being 
naturally considered it rara nr is; and l had reason to 
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Congratulate myself that 1 was in company sufficient 
to restrain their propensity to mirth. To their 
honour, it roust he allowed, that their villages arc 
particularly clean, and a certain quietude reigns 
itmon^t them, which cause* rhe traveller to regret 
that he ]Hisses them so quickly. On reaching the 
spot intended for encampment, sit some distance 
from a 'Tillage, we were soon joined by Tiiakur 
Singh and his party. My nog was directed to be 
placed in line with his own horses, and to be taken 
equal care of, while, I was informed, that 1 should 
not be permitted to incur any expense, however tri¬ 
fling, during my stay in the camp. The sirdar was 
son to Sham Singh, one of the few old Sikh 
chiefs not absolutely pnujtemed by Ran jit Singh, 
It was said that the father of Sham Singh, by 
imtne Nihil Singh, was warlike and powerful, and 
that Ranjit Singh fearing biro, courted his friend¬ 
ship, On hifl demise, however, the Maharaja alien¬ 
ated much of the family property. Sham Singh being 
of milder disposition, and therefore less respected- 
He, nevertheless, enjoys a revenue of three lakhs of 
rupees, from u tract of country between Lahore and 
Jamfi, and keeps in pay about eight hundred follow¬ 
ers, chiefly horsemen. 1 r was now contemplated by 
Ranjit Singh to unite his grandson, Noh Nihil 
Singh, (son of Kamk Singh,) with the daughter of 
Sham Singh, Such an alliance induced flattering 
expectations, Noh Nihil Singh being presumptive 
heir to the Sikh throne. This union did eventually 
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eowft Imt was dissolved on earth by tho ileat El of 
Hit? young Noh Nihil, micaaionod by one of the 
most surprising accidents it has boon the fate of the 
Sikhs to witness. 

At this time, TMkilr Singh was proceeding to 
arrange differences which had arisen between the 
Sfihahdar Sohand Mali and the Khan of Babawal- 
pdr. lie was accompanied by bis uncle, KhufihjU 
^;ngii, a highly respectable old chief, and, besides 
his |*erfloniil attendants and muiishis. had about one 
hundred and fifty horsemen, n small field-piece 
drawn by bullocks, and ix camels currying swivels. 
Amongst his followers were a Land of musicians, 
two falconers, and a Brahman, who daily performed 
J,nUie mystic rile.- cu mulcted with his superstitions. 
One of his mfiufihSs, Iiaiyfit Khan, a well-informed 
MShomedan, was directed to see that 1 needed no¬ 
thing, as bo ivss supposed to be liest acquainted with 
Liu-opeun habits, and on that account was aocus - 
tomed to transact business with the French officers 
at Irfdiorp. 

e made three or four inarches, usually of eight 
or ten cusses each, passing numerous villages with 
Sikh castles and towers, the largest of which WHS 
Sitgharra (the Seven Castles), the country abound¬ 
ing in pasture, ami the jangid more or less wooded. 
Besides dwarf tamnrisks and mimosas, bur and pipul 
trees only occurred in number, two or three cypress 
trees being observed near villages. We always 
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halted sit somi 1 distance from the villages; and a 
grove of pipals wtis generally selected. the shade 
thereof obviating the necessity for erecting tout!-, 
This tract of country was held in jtighlr by ltajfi 
Mir Dhaiyftn Singh. 

On reaching our encampments Thakur Singh 
always repeated some prayer over a basin of warm ml 
ghee, prod need by the Brahman, who alike mumbled 
something, and at the conclusion dropped into the 
fluid il pais, or piece of copper money. He was 
extremely inquisitive on till points connected with 
European*; and during my stay with Inin 1 unaided 
him to arrange a voluminous vocabulary of the 
English language; he in turn teaching me his Gurus 
alphabet, t was surprised at his acquaintance with 
Clmaiiui tenets, which I found lie had acquired from 
tracts, translated into the dialects of the Punjab; 
and he one day asked for an explanation of that 
IKirrion of the discourse on the mount in which ii 
U stated. **If an eye ofiimd thee, pluck it out," &c, 
In the evenings a durbar was held, at which the 
soldiers presented them selves, and saluted with the 
customary Sikh exclamation of “ WAh ! With ! 
Giirh-ji! KiittehJ" or “Bravo! bravo! oh. Guru ! 
victory t” Amongst the^e were one or two of the 
fanatic Aka lias, or inmtorinls distmgnifHied by their 
dark dresses, and a peculiar energy of maimer ami 
expression. At these durbars Thakur Singh always 
placed me on the same seat with himself ami uncle, 

tat 
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nml lit Id my kind within Ids, so iiyitlumia was lit 
to show attention, and ao politely did ho acquit 
himself. 

When the periods of repast arrived, the viands, 
&e. intended for me were plated separately on a 
kind of tray, ami submitted to the ymtug •drthSrV 
inspection, that he might see no deltcacv was omit- 
tvd which his travelling stores contained, or which 
could lie procured ia the neighbouring villages. 

A long march preceded our arrival at Jhirjpah, 
through jatigal of the closest description. East of 
the village was an abundance of Luxuriant grass, 
where, along with many others, I went to allow my 
nag to gnuso. When I joined the camp I found it 
in front of the village and ruinous brick castle. 
Bciuad u* was a large circular mound, or eminence, 
and to the west was an irregular rackv height, 
crowned with remains of buildings, in fragments of 
waits, with niches, after the eastern manner. The 
latter elevation was undoubtedly a natural object; 
the former being of earth only, was obviously an 
artificial one. I emminod the remains on the 
height, and found two circular perforated stones, 
affirmed to have- been used as bangles, or arm- 
rings, by n faquir of renown. He has also credit 
for ha' iug subsisted on earth, and other nnnsual 
substances, and his depraved appetite is instanced 
in testimony of his sanctity. The entire neigh¬ 
bour hood is embellished with numerous prpal trees, 
some of them iu the last stage of lingering exis- 
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toner; bespeaking a great antiquity, when we re¬ 
member their longevity. The walls and towers of 
the castle are remarkably high, though, from having 
been long deserted, they exhibit in some parrs the 
ravages of time and decay, Between our camp ami 
it extended a deep trench, now overgrown with 
grass and plants, Tradition affirms the existence 
here of u city, so considerable that it extended to 
Chicha WatnS, thirteen cusses distant, and that it 
was destroyed by a particular visitation of Provi¬ 
dence, brought down by the Just and crimes of the 
sovereign. 

We were cautioned by the inhabitants, that on 
the plain we were likely to be assailed by m&kkahs, 
or stinging-gnats i mul in the evening we ascended 
the circular mound behind us. There was ample 
mom on the summit to receive the party and horses 
belonging to it, It was impossible to survey the 
scene before us, and to look upon the ground on 
which we stood, without perceiving that every con¬ 
dition of Arrian’s Sangiiln was hen? fulfilled.—the 
brick fortres*, with a lake, or rather swamp, at the 
north-extern angle; the mound, protected by ntriple 
row of chariots, and defended by the Kuthi before 
they suffered themselves to he abut up within their 
walls; and the trench between the ruoimd and 
fortress, by which the cireumvaJlatiou of the place 
was completed, and whence engines were directed 
against it. The data of Arrian art* very minute, 
and can scarcely be misapplied to I hmpuli, the 
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posi i.ELiik of which ait^rv perfectly eolnclttes with what, 
from mfertmcc% we must, assign to SangdtL I have 
made public my euiivkaiima on tim point, but reprat 
them* as I doubt not they are just; a ml the identic 
fimtiiin of Snugalii gives a poiul from which we may 
safely calculate upon tin? site of the celebrated 
u]t:ii> of Alexander, which* in all probability, were 
in the neighbourhood of FAk Patton, on tin Sutlej, 
l wo marches; from Jbmp&h, Alexander having there 
gained the high road into India* which was after- 
wards followed by Taitrmr. 

The verification of the site of S&ngala fc further 
important, because, subsequent to its destruction 
by the Macedonian lender, it again nwse into conse¬ 
quence under the name of Euthydemia, clearly re¬ 
ferring to a renowned king of Bactrim and which 
change in its fortunes is supposed to be owing to one 
m \t\> gotu*; umf we know of nn other than Demetrius* 

fJur precautions were vain against the swarms 
f, f our riny mitagonipis, the gtmt^ and at sunset thev 
mi in moved us, mu] particularly the horses. which 
became absolutely frantic, that wg had no altema- 
tive hut to decamp* anil march throughout I he 
night* 

Inwards two or three o'clock in the morning we 
peached the small village of Chicha Watnf, seated 
on the llh-VL Our entire rourwe had been through 
cl use jangaJp m many parts under water* and just 
before reaching flic village, part, of the company, 
■■iirji whom ] had preceded the rest, came upon ft 
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small strm or out froin the river, which we* crossed 
on horseback, t!ie depth of the water barely per¬ 
mitting us. On this occasion, on attempting to 
ascend the further bank my horse fell Itfirk with 
me into the water, ami besides being myself well 
ducked, my sndd If-bags were completely soaked. 
Wu had mistaken the rmul, as Thakiir Singh, who 
followed it, avoided this obstacle. At thb village 
we missed the pijwtl groves :ind occupied bouw-s. 
The Inhabitants were chiefly Mahomedans; ami 
there were two Sikhs stationed, as we afterwards 
found was the ease in every Mdhoraedan village. 
There was a large ferry-boat here, in which, m 
company w ith Tlmktir Singh and Ids band of musi¬ 
cians, we were rowed up and down the river in the 
evening. Some of the men took idle shots lit alli¬ 
gators husking freely on the lwinks. 

From Chieha wo made a long march of 

fifteen cusses, once touching on the river, through 
jnilgai less cbtse mid drier. Another march brought 
us to the neighbourhood of Tul/imbii, surrounded 
with groves of date-trees, and, to appearance, a 
large, populous and wallwl-in town, .1 did not visit 
it, for although we stayed three or four days in. its 
neighbourhood, I fell sick. Close to our camp was, 
however, the mins of a mud fortress, with walls and 
towers unusually high and thick* I cannot call to 
mind the name it bears. It was considered so extra¬ 
ordinary, that Thfikrtr Singh, with all his Sikhs, went 
to Inspect it, and I. being then well, accompanied 
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them, Ii needed not the murmurs of tradition to 
assert its antiquity, and must have been in the 
ancient time a remarkably strong fortress. Like 
ilaripah, its destruction is ascribed to the crimes of 
its rulers. 

If ray view of the operations of Alexander in this 
part of the country be correct, Ttihlmha represents 
tile capital of tiie Mai IS, which run Id mil have been 
Multan, even though its name be rightly Mallis- 
than, as that oniy tends lu prove that it was one 
of the confederated towns, which may be readily 
granted without admitting that it was the principal. 
There is a chance that in the old mud fortress we 
have the remains of the fort held by Brahmans, 
whoso defence was so obstinate, and so fatal to 
themselves, anil which was evidently immediately 
contiguous to the capital of the MnllL 

I made the first march from Tulumbo on horse¬ 
back, lint grew so unwell, that the second I was 
accommodated in the ftatc^iriajfi 1 , drawn bv t wo 
fine horses, belonging to Thakur Singh; and s-o 
obliging was the young sirdar, that he made it 
a point to be my companion during the latter half 
of the journeys we made. In this manner we 
reached Muhin, and eneam|>cd near the zidrai of 
Shams Tnbrezi. Between Cliicha Watnf and Tu- 
biniba, and from the latter place towards Mb I tan 
the country is inhabited by the Kaltl tribes, appa¬ 
rently the de&cendaofc# of Alexander’s determined 
opponents. 'J bey are a pnMOml people, dwelling 
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in temporary villages, and keep amazingly numerous 
hards of horned cattle. For every head of cattle 
they pav a tax of one rupee to the government. 
They traffic largely in ghee ; but although they are 
rich in rural wealth, they have not the most honest 
or peaceable reputation. As Milltan is neared, the 
jioil, which from Tuhlmha had ht-romc light and 
sandv in a. degree, is nmv decidedly so, and fixed 
villages again commence. In each of them i.' a 
square tower, the indication of former Patdn rule. 
Near these villages the pipal is generally superseded 
by the ghaz, or tamarisk, which attains an enormous 
growth, hut vie Ids an insufficient shade. 

We remained many days at Multan; but my 
disorder, a bilious fever, grow upon mo, and t wan 
little aide to enjoy, or to benefit by my stay, f 
had made a sketch of the town, which showing 
to Hamit Khan, he conveyed it to Thdkur Singh, 
who smiled, and said, 1 was sent by the Sahib loghs 
to take sketches »f the country. It was returned 
at tin- time, but at night was taken, from under 
my pillow. When at l lan pah I lmd also sketched 
tlie old fort. The paper was handed from out* to 
the other, and 1 have now to regret its Joss, 

At length Th&kur Singh continued his march 
t« Siijiih Kot, and encamped iu the garden of 
Alozafar Khan. 1 remained many days with him, 
and ridded mv?clf of the fever, which, nevertheless, 

5> 

left tne extremely weak; ou which account he 
wished me to prolong my stay, hnl I was anxious 
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to proceed, \\ itli difficulty I proc ured bis coo- 

and took Icaxe of him and bis uncle, having" 
received the most friendly attention while in their 
carop + ThfikfLr Singh had even purposed to have 
presented rue Avith a sum of moirny m mid Ktifishfil 
Singh had approved of it, ft was not offered, liecame 
I hud told Haryat Khiiiu lu the roost positive 
roaimerg that I would not accept ft. Flo (tad also 
frequently wished me tu renium with him alto- 
gtt£hcr a a* far as I could judge, wifi) amppriU', 
stating, tliat he could nut Ikj so munificent as the 
Great Sirkilr, (Ranjit Singh,) but tlmt he could 
give one thousand rupees j«?r month, and when 
the marriage of hirf sister tool; place he might he 
able to do more. 

1 often mile mitered Thakur Singh and Ins kind¬ 
nesses; but jretua had elapsed. when at Pesliltwer, 
in 1831?, I hail again the pleas tiro to meet him. 
He w;is as friendly an t ier ; we exchanged presents 
of horses; but [ departed without bidding him 
farewell; au omii-sinn occasioned, and J trust to 
lie excused, ly the knowledge that lie had pre¬ 
pared a costly parting present, which I did not 
choose to accept. 

Once more alone, I reached Pjr JchMpur, and 
thence proceeded to tch. From which place, on 
the road to AIIhIiuIm'I, I missed mv wav. an acci- 
dent which led me to a village, GfJgojarvr&lii, where 
the principal, n Mogul, as ht? said* hv descent, 
treated roc handsomely* and detained mu a dxvy 
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to feast on venison, Thence I passed on to Alio* 
haMd, and by the mud l hud before travelled to 
Farflptir, when: 1 remained a few days with Ibihmat 
Khitit and liis party. On leaving ! took not? of 
his man t<> accompany me to Klmirpdr, because 
I mho atviim, from what I hud before seen of the 
administration in .Sind, that, being mounted mid 
a stranger, i should Ik* searched nt every post 
where government officers were stationed, and that 
altercation might arise, unless I had some one to 
explain. 1 arrived at Rohri without any serious 
interrupt jqa, and round Mir Mobdrak, u son of 
Mir Sohrdb, about to take boat for 1 luidoraMd. 
One of Ids suite accosted me, ami, finding that I 
was going there, spoke, untold hy me, to the Mir, 
and obtained 1d« consent that I should take my 
place in the boats. The Mir departed, amid the 
benedictions of his brothers and crowds assembled 
on the Icmks, hut when i was about to put my 
horse into otic of the boats, it was objected that 
the animal could not be received, although I might 
gw if I pleased- I would not assent to this ar¬ 
rangement, and therefore proceeded to Khairpur, 
where I now stayed a few days, the guest nf Fnti 
Miihmiusl fJhuri, who, while he took no notice 
of me when 1 was there before, did not think me 
Unworthy of his civilities when 1 did nut need 
them, I went to visit my old friend Mulla Ilufi*, 
when F;iti Mahomed observed me, and Itcckoning; 
me to him. be slid, ■* Why not come and stay ut 
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my house, where you and your horse shall bo taken 
care of. FeringMs, when they paw through Khmr- 
ptfr, always put up with me.” After a few days 
in which I learned that the direct route from 
Kbairpilr to Haidar&bad was perilous at the point 
where the frontiers of the two territories unite, 
from the feuds of the Wder trilws, encouraged, 
perhaps by the policy of the mirs themselves, 1 
adopted the suggestion of going to LadkhajM. with 
the expectation of finding there Afghan merchants, 
with whom T might ilrep down the river. 1 did 
not take the nearest road, but returned to Holm, 
and. there crossing the river, passed on to Shi¬ 
kar pur, where I stayed again a few flays. 1 was 
received by on Afgbiin in the service of Kasim 
Shah, and lodged in the house with lifc family. 
One of his neigh bo urs, an Afghan, I believe, also, 
either had, or pretended to have, a great dread 
of me. for a reason I hud never before heard ad¬ 
vanced : viz. that as a Feri light, I possessed an evil 
eye, and could at pleasure bewitch his wife mid 
his daughter, Aly host treated the allegation with 
ridicule, though his neighbour insisted that be was 
right, and cited book authorities; uud the affair only 
ceased when the former threatened to consider such 
mi injurious suspicion on an insult to himself. 

Ladkhatm. or Larkhhun, was twenty-one copses 
from Slukarpiir, ami as the road leads through 
jfiUgnl, and is unsafe, my Afghan nr lit his brother 
accompanied me. Wc passed a night at it village 
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on the road, and immediately preceding the town 
crossed a largo canal, ou which it is situated. My 
horse, never a very good one, had become of little 
use to me, and I ported with him to the Afghans 
for a trilling consideration* having met with, as 
I expected, a fruit mere limit of K&haJ, Naz/ar 
Mdhoraed, who brings annually supplies for the 
llaidanib£ii Amirs. A government boat was wait¬ 
ing for him and his party at the bandar, or river 
station, and be was agreeable that 1 should avail 
myself of it. 

Ijttiikhaiia was a large, populous, and commercial 
town, the bazars exhibiting great activity, fl was 
governed by the Nawab Wall Mahomed, of the 
Ltghart, n Bn loch tribe, who is styled the VazJt 
of Sind. lie is very popular, and his sway is mild. 
In company with Nazzar Mahomed. I started for 
the bandar, six or seven rosses distant, but we 
missed our read, and wore wandering nearly through¬ 
out the day. We crossed the XSri, a cut or branch 
of the Indus, which, with a singularly irregular 
course, winds through the beautiful countrv west 
uf the rnaiii river to Behwnn, where it rejoins, 
after forming the lake Maurhilr. On the hanks 
of the Niri, near Liidkhana, are the remains of an 
ancient fortress, on a huge mound, called Mai hot a, 
a name not unknown to the ancient inhabitants 
of our isle, being yet preserved by an ancient castle 
in rise northern counties, or iti Scotland, 

On gaining the bandar we found the boat 
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watting, uud thence we quietly flouted down the 
river, once nr twice touching on sand-hank? in our 
course. Opposite SShwan we halted, that the party 
might visit the celebrated shrine of Lid! Shall Baz, 
and I accompanied them, that I might see the town 
and old caatie adjacent to it. The site was plainly 
nrt ancient one, if we may not accede to the popular 
lie lief that it was founded by Shiah pal gain bur. or 
the inspired patriarch Setli. 

From Seltwan we pleasantly descended to Ilaidu- 
rabitd. with the Lakki hills on our right. The 
bandar, <>r trout station, H indeed, three miles disr- 
tiint from the town, and there Is a s mall village 
at it, while on the opposite bunk is the larger 
one of Kotli, belonging to Ahmed Khun, chief 
of the Buifiit. a Lumri tribe. 

llnidumhiid is built mi a km calcareous elevation, 
stretching at first north and south, the direction of 
the buildings, and then sweeping round towards the 
rivi-r, where it is Surmounted with several targe 
tombs of Gulam Shall, Kulorah, Mir Kerim Ali, 
and others of the past and reigning dynasties. The 
houses are meanly constructed of mud, and the 
bazar forme one long street, the entire length of the 
town. A good deal of commerce is obviously car¬ 
ried on, mid towards evening, when the Hindus 
assemble, there is much bustle, and it may be su]»- 
posed much business transacted. At the southern 
extremity of the town is the fort, a large irregular 
building, with lofty walls and towers conforming to 
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tin? outlines of tlip scarjied eminence on which they 
stand- It is built of kiln-burnt bricks, ant], with its 
various lines of loop-holes, has a singular and inte¬ 
resting appearance. The several Amirs have their 
residences within it, and at rangers are not permitted 
Ij> enter. The ancient name of the fortress wav, | 
believe, Niruug, but the town is probably of more 
recent date. As the capital of Lower Sind it l>e- 
came distinguished under the Inter Kalorah princes, 
the earlier ones residing nt Khodabdd, whose re¬ 
mains now exist north of Sehw&n. The hist sole 
prince of Sind was Guiam Nabbj, Knlomh, h Jet 
family, claiming descent from the Abbdsslde caliphs, 
lie and his family were dispossessed l>y their sirdars 
of the Talptiri, a Haloch tribe, whose deseendimts 
HOW reign. There were at this time at llaidarabad, 
the Amir MWtd All, his sons Niir MaJiomni, and 
Nbesair Khun, the Amirs SolmMur anil Mir Maho¬ 
med. Monid All is the principal, and may be said 
to govern the country, although all of them have 
shares in It, and Amir Soh&bdar, his nephew, Is 
somewhat contumacious. Moriid All is not be¬ 
loved, and in no country is oppression more ge¬ 
nerally complained of than in Sind; hut. although 
I resided three or four months at Huidurabad, I 
never witnessed or heard of imy cruelties or exac¬ 
tions practised there; on the contrary, there was 
perfect freedom am] security of persons and pro¬ 
perty. 

If 1 inquired as to the revenue ami military force, 
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I was told exaggerated stories of a crore of rupees, 
and a Jafch of bund&ks, or firelocks, with BaInches, to 
use them—complete fire-eaters, I never saw any 
thing in the shape of troops, save the few mounted 
Attendants who accompanied the amirs on their 
hunting excursions. I observed, indeed, that nearly 
even' mule at 1 Ini dam bad was a mikar, or servant, 
receiving certain allowances in grain and money, 
hut never attending durbar, and engaged in ordi¬ 
nary trades ami occupations. There are, however, 
many sirdars who must have followers, and the 
Bntoeh tribe* hold their jaghirs on condition of 
military service. Of their quotas t he Sindian armies 
may lie composed, but 1 understood it was ruinously 
expensive to draw them out, ns Jit that event the 
amirs, who at. other times treat them most nig¬ 
gardly, are obliged to he equally lavish, go that it is 
cheaper for them to buy off an enemv, than to 
collect their hordes to repel him. 

I was introduced to Mir Ismael Shah, a Slim 
aaiyad, of Shiraz family, and living in distinction 
at Haldanbld, In the confidence of Mo rad All 
and his sons, be was usually employed in embassies 
of importance, and had been deputed to the Vnzlr 
Fall Khan, m Khurasan, and fo the government 
of Bombay, lie had u reputation for ability ; and, 
as a proof of Ids onar,” or dexterity, an anecdote 
wag related to me. which threw light on the 
insult offered > the British mission under Mr, 
flunkey Smith, at Talta. It appears, Mir Ismael 
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Shah had 1s^Mit elelii, nr ambassador, to Bom- 
bay, where be «os allowed Hve tlmm-aiid rupees 
monthly, provided with a handsome liou.se aiid w- 
ringc, anti otherwise so highly htmomed that, after 
his business, if lio had any, wiw concluded, he 
slighted the intimations made to him from time 
to time tiuit he might return, very naturally do- 
sirmt; to profit, as lung as vould, by British 
munificence. It had, however, been proposed, that 
a mission should accompany hint on his return, 
in acknowledgment of the politeness of tin 1 amirs ; 
and, as these important chiefs tlecl nod to treat 
with the subordinate government of Horn bay. it 
was got up hy the supreme government or Calcutta, 
in deference to the scruples of their highnesses. 
The amirs had no wish to receive a mission at 
alt j and, not sup|>ofling that the supreme govern* 
mout would condescend to despatch one, had raised 
objections, under the hope of saving themselves 
from its mliietioii. Mir Ismael Sh&h found him¬ 
self in a dilemma, as, the IsHter to ingratiate him¬ 
self with his English Friends, ho had been repre¬ 
senting that the mission wns just the thing desired 
bv the amirs; while, to them he hud been writing, 
he had done all he could to prevent it. After 
a variety of delays on the part of Mir Ismael Shah, 
he was at last informed that a vessel was ready 
to convey him to Karachi t and, sore against his 
will, ho was compelled to leave Bom hay to pfu- 
Imre for the reception of the mission, and to excuse 
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himself to Lite amirs for having brought the visit- 
atiott u]mu diem. The mission, in due dine, nt*o 
arriveil at. Karachi, mid their old friend, Mir Ismael, 
was ready to receive them as MiktnJkidSr. lie 
wrote to liis musters, that the Feringhis were very 
elate, and it was necessary to humble their pride: 
ami lie particularly noted the cireunustarite of Indst- 
ing the Brit is! i suggesting; that at Tattu, Wali 

Mahomed, LigtiSri, should l*c sent with a force 

to tdrlke it, after which the humiliated mission 
miffht be allowed to proceed in Tliddtinibad. an 
their pretensions would lie lowered with their 
standard. The amirs were shocked at so hold a pro¬ 
posal, and were disposed to reject it as too haxard- 
ous, being fearful it might cause the return of the 
mission, ami trad to war; but they were over¬ 
ruled by Mir Ismael Shall, who pledged himself to 
provide against the return of the mission, ami auv 
evil results from the act he rccom men tied. At 
T utta, therefore! while the mission was encamped, 
Wuli MuImmcd, with :l large part? of horse, dashed 
unexpectedly amongst tin? tents, cut their ropes, 
mid I host' of tin: flag-staff. The escort turned out, 
ami a few lives wen- lost; but the object had been 
gained. Hu* gentlemen of the mission were, of 
"mrse, iiiiligiimii. mid miked of retracing their 
steps: hut Mir Ismael Shall was m hmnl to explain 
ihut the assault waft the deed of the wild Baloches 
of the .iaugnl, and committed without the cognfeaiiee 

■-J 

of the amirs. Nor had he mistaken his powers 
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of persuasion •, ^ucli excuses were accepted. He 
hud cleared liimself »f the suspicion of having 
brought tlio mission, and obtained great credit for 
having so dexterously managed the delicate aflhir. 

Mir Ismael Shuh was very courteous to me. and 
offered me money if 1 needed it, ami then to intro¬ 
duce me tti the amirs; but I declined so much 
honour, having nothing to say to them. In course 
of conversation, he talked so indulgently of sw mo- 
flesh, that I funded, while at Bombay, he might 
have gratified curiosity at the expense of Ids Mil* 
I mine dun prejudices. 

J resided at I. laidarnhad in the house of Mjrza 
Kliurban All, a Mogul, in the service of Amir 
Nflfisir Klmii; and $o cheap was subsistence that 
1 diil not expend mure than three rupees, or about 
five shillings monthly. It l>eing winter, the climate 
was also cool and agreeable, and, on the whole, 1 
passed mv time pleasantly. The month of Ramazan 
again occurred; and reflecting that the worm 
weather would soon open, while I hud now sjient 
four years in wandering ill the countries on either 
side of the Indus, toy utterttiou became directed 
to my future course, ami I decided upon gaining 
the port of Karachi, and thence to make my way, 
in the best manner I could, into Persia, I there¬ 
fore passed down the river to Tilt to, touching at, 
on the western bank, the Bn loch village <>f Rail mat, 
and <m the eastern, that of Aluia-di-Got, At the 
latter [-bee a serious dispute, 1 knew not on what 
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ncenimt, arose lietweon nnr boatmen nod the vil¬ 
lagers. Stones and sticks were freely used, ami 
swords were drawn, hut fatal consequences were 
averted by our cutting our ropes, nnd falling down 
the stream. 

Tfitta lies some four miles from the river : it is in 
decay, hut lias abundant vestiges of former celebrity. 
To the west are elevations, crowned with a mul¬ 
titude of tomlm, Some of these, constructed of yel¬ 
low stone, curiously carved, are more than usually 
handsome, particularly that of Mirztt Isa. Tdrko- 
liitti, who. hi ivludllou against, the Silludtdar of Mrti- 
tfiu, called in the aid of the Portuguese. They 
:iHorded it, and subsequently packed the city them¬ 
selves, aliout Xo55 r A.r>„ from which date it 1ms 
probably declined. It is advantageously situated 
in a country tmtumlly productive, and is rompbti- 
snntly spoken of by the natives of Sirnl, pArti- 
ruhtrly hy the Hindus; though, during its recent 
neoLLjHitam by British troupe, tile moritditv amongst 
them would seem to belie Its reputation fur salu¬ 
brity. It is stud, the town has scrum riv suffered 
during the last fifteen years, when its cotton fabrics 
gave way bofnre* the superior British manufactures, 
ft yet makes lough Is, and shawls of mixed silk 
and cotton, which arc esteemed. The bazar i* 
tide ruble, and provisions reaBmmlile; Its gardens 
mv numerous. producing Mangoes and ordinary 
eastern fruits in some quantity, with small apples. 

From Till in to Karachi the road leads over the 
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dotations to tin? west, which gnultmllf ™ksi<l® 
into the level country; ami a course of three or 
Jiiiir cosses from them leads to Gtijar, a tmnil 1 ciair 
town, with pools, or deposits, of min-water. lienee, 
n generally sterile, and somewhat sandy tract, is 
passed to the J ukm town of Garrali, seated on a 
salt-water creek. A little before reaching it them 
are large deposits of min-water, just to the left of 
the rood, and between them ami the town are rocks 
full of imbedded liostl-shelh, The salt-water creek 
of Giirmh has n communication with Karachi, mid 
t fount! three ddnghis, or small vessels, lying In 
it, A dreary sandy tract continues to Karachi, 
the road, tolerably good, passing over a level sur¬ 
face; hut there are no villages, mid a very few 
Halodi hamlet* of huts Water i* found in wells 
at particular spots, where the Hindus of Karachi 
have erected buildings for rhu convenience of their 
kuiikia, ami of travellers, called landfa. The four 
or five coshes preceding Karachi are somewhat irou- 
hleftome from -.and. 

1 walked alone from Tatta to Karachi, and armed 
with a sword, which accident had thrown in my 
way at ITaidarabad, I had seldom travelled with 
a weapon, and think the solitary traveller is much 
better without mil 1 . Tn this journey, mi sc vend 
occasions T was obliged to put my hand on my 
sword, when, without it, f might probably have 
passed without w much notice. At a hamlet 
tu? tween Gar rah imd Karachi the people, i dare 
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say being afraid of me, disliked my passing the 
night amount them, when 1 joined an opium kafiln, 
tin route to Karachi. from PMj in Mnnvar, and 
wont nn with it without sleeping 1 . Ou the roud 
one of the armed attendants grew suspicious of 
me. mid. imiler cover of his shield, approached in 
u menacing attitude. t know not what might 
have happened had not some of hie mandates 
interposed. The next morning we reached Kara¬ 
chi. where I had the great satisfaction to behold 
the tpoa, a sight which 1 had not enjoy oil for many 
years. 

Karachi, although not si largo town, lias much 

trade ; it is surrounded w ith dilapidated nital walls, 
provided with towers, n;i which n few crazy guns 
arc mounted. The suburb:-, extensive, and gone- 
rally comprising huts, are inhabited by fishermen 
and mariners. The port has one hundred vessels, 
of all sizes mid dosfrdjittous. belonging to it, and 
its dunging venture to I >aman, Binnlmv, ami Call- 
cat, also to Gwatiar and .Maskat. The harlwur 
is commodious for small craft, mid is spacious, ex¬ 
tending about two mile;- inwards, at which distance, 
from its mouth, the town seated. On a high 
lull, or eminence, overlooking the entrance to the 
harbour mi the left hand, as it is approached from 
the sea, is the fort or castle of Manuroh, garrisoned 
by a small party of Jukia*; it is said, there arc 
imitiy guns in it, but it is unexplained who are to 
work them. The eminence slopes to the beach, on 
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the town side, where there is a cirrntai tower, 
on which four gnus ure said, whether trulv nr uni, 
tn he placed. These constitute the defences of 
llie hurltour, whose entrance is well defined, having, 
opposite to the hill MiuiaroU, live detached rocks 
imd n sand-bank, exposed nt low water. Karfcht 
has a cool climate, and may 1 h* regarded with 
classical interest there being little doubt that it 
is the port of Alexander, winch sheltered for some 
lime the fleet of Near eh as, the Iitsi European 
admiral who navigated the Indian seas. 


end or the nnsT voi.mir 
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